appy new pear 


IN’ THE ‘DAYS of our 
aac (yes, we can remem- 
r that far back) the quaint 
New ‘Year's custom of mak- 
ing “resolutions” was wide- 


7 , We pouting “ 33 all 

inds of. es ings, and forgot 
_them. wi reath-taking speed. 
Twenty-four hours was about 
_ par for the course. 


For 1957, we on The Worker 
staff are making New Year's res- 
olutions, but we hope to make 
them stick. 

_ You, our readers, have nade 
it clear at recent conferences and 

— our letters that you want this 
to be truly a newspaper devoted 
to socialism for our country, one 
which explores. the avenues by 
which socialism will come to 
‘America and which talks of its 
— to the people of the 


It is not a simple job, and. 


pioneering is necessary. But it is 
a job that-needs to be done. And 
our first resolve is to do it. 

You have also made it‘ clear 
you want a crusading paper—one 
that crusades for peace and civil 


steentered as second ciaxs matter Oct. 22, 1947. as he pee. 
office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1878 
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preoccupation with human beings 
as individuals, as well as one 
which provides you with more of 
and abroad. With a larger Worker 


‘the facts of life in-our country 
staff (taken mainly from the 
- Daily Worker), 
give you more of that kind of 


we resolve. to 


e Completion of the paper's 


$50,0000 fund appeal in the 


shortest possible order. 
® Getting the 1957 circula- 
tion campaign going full steam 


right after the New Year. 


Last week. was a holiday week, 


and we feared a letdown in the 


| 


1957 Memo 


TO THE MEMBERS of the 85th Congress: 


DURING the session which. opens Thursday you will re- 
ceive detailed proposals for legislation from the trade unions, 
the organizations of the Negro people and of the farmers, and 
other civic-minded groups. 


We urge you give these proposals your earnest econsidera- 


_ tion, disregarding partisan interests and reactionary pressure>. 


You should keep firmly in mind the foundations on which 
America’s immediate future rests: peace, democracy, and the 
livelihood of its people. 

There are, of course, those like Sen. Joseph McCarthy who 
propose to drop bombs on Hungary. This lunatic proposal is 
shared by few; the American people are, we believe, almost 
unanimous in the opinion that survival requires peace. 

x 


THE TIME has come—is, in tact, overdue—to proceed from 
hopes to deeds. 

The deeds required are few and simple. The Congress 
should prevail on t the Executive branch to agree to a new sum- 
mit conference, with India included, as the Swiss government 
has proposed. This can make possible the easing of tensions in 
the Middle East, as well as in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Congress should use its influence, furthermore, to help 
the State Dept. get ifs head out of the sand and recognize that 
the government which exists on the mainland of Asia is the 
government of the Chinese people—and should be treated as 


such. 


$50,000 fund appeal which might 
prove disastrous. But thanks to 
$1,000. sent. by the Communist } 
Party of Syracuse, New York, and 
other  searnig contributions, we 
raised close to $3,500. Still far from 
the needed weekly mark, but a 
slight breather. 
At this writing, just three mail 
ays from the New Year, we are 
$15,000 short of the target, 


paper. 

BUT. THERE IS a seviilition 
we must both take together, 
without. which none .of this is 
possible. That is the resolution 
to keep our paper going. It 
needs the plugging of both of us 
who work on it and you who are 
its readers and supporters. q 


Two things are immediately 


rights and civil liberties; and the 
things our people need now for 
‘a better life. We have been try- 
_. ing to improve’ along this line— 
' aS in our efforts regarding the 
need to ban N-bomb testing and 
to end Senate filibustering. We 
_ resolve to continue to improve. 
~~ You have also been insisting 
on ‘a more readable paper, one 


From these actions, we. believe, can come. positive steps 
toward curbing the H-bomb, reducing armaments, and trans- 
ferring to peaceful uses.a great part of the world’s wealth that 
goes toward war preparations. 7 


THE SECOND great arena of problems that deserve your 
attention is the expansion of democracy. This means, in the 
first place, wiping out—92 years after ‘Appomatox—the rem- 
nants of slavefy and racism. Here the first step should be 


taken on the day. you assemble, Jan. 3. 


with more down-to-earth lan- 
guage, shorter articles, greater 


needed to make this” resolution 
meaningful: 


(Continued on Page 13) 


At Collier’s--10 Days After 


| CROWELL COLMER Co.| of 


— \ 
<= 


By LESTER RODNEY 


UNLESS* YOU WERE 
THERE the. day the axe fell, or 
happen to know somebody who 
worked there, it is not easy to 
get the “human side” of | the 
story when big magazines like 
Collier's and Woman’s Home 
Companion fold up. 

.. In the smart Crowell-Collier 
Building on Fifth Avenue in the 
Radio City complex you find the 
typical impersonal, murmuring 
efficiency. The elevators with 
the rows of black- buttons glide 
up from the vaulted lobby in 
their business-like “way, recep- 
tionists await you on the lJand- 
ings with ‘fixed smiles and a soft 


“yes?’”, and beyond lies a maze 


of inner offices. There are no - 


thunderstruck people walking 
around in a daze wondering 
where their next job is coming 
from, no tears, no anger to be 
seen. The hidden drama is still 
well hidden, ten days later. 

On one of the floors you are 
admitted to an inner office and 
. speak to one of the Collier’s ed- 
itorial workers. They don’t 
know. much more than has ap- 
peared in the pa How 
many, you ask, es + staff are 
still on the job? 

“There are about 50 of us 
here now out of the usual 500,” 
the man said, “The ‘company 
discovergd you just can't sus- 
pend and walk away once the 
last copy appears. There are 
writers out in the field, all kinds 
of loose ends.” 


- . WHAT ABOUT SEVER- 
- ANCE pay, you ask. There 
was an article in the paper this 
‘morning which quoted Presi- 
‘dent and Board Chairman Paul 
C. Smith as saying that while 
there was no contract (the pub- 
-lications were nonainion), the 
Board had agreed on “severance 
‘pay as a moral obligation . .”, 
and something would be worked 
out “related to our operating re- 


-alities.”- - 
) id the Collier's editorial 


-worker: “That's just’a: statement 
cand money in more as pocket ie - 


Ae ee eee 


even the perfunctory two weeks 
notice here! 

He suggested that the oral 
obligation may not have come 
purely from within the Board 
of Directors. “We have an em- 
ployes’ committee,” he explain- 
ed, “Which has met with the 
Board three times. Up td now, 
at . they are dealing with 
it as-if we had gq contract, and 
we like to think it may have had 
something.to cdo with the change 
on. severance ~ plans, though 
those plans are still just words.” 

Stories on the foldup, you 
noted, fave spoken about many 
of the > workers getting 
new ae ers, but much “dif- 
ficulty” in ohh emery | older: work- 

ow about/that? i 


ers: 


“You know how it is on news- 


am we as well,” he said: softly, 
t's 


gto gg Of 
poset. 


who 


taries, and so on, They don’t get 
taken on; the other magazines or 
newspapers prefer starting with 
youngsters, 

As for “Look” magazine, 
which bought the subscription 
lists and name of Collier’s, 
“They have made no editorial 
arrangement fer taking on Col- 
lier's people,” he said, “They 
are just interviewing — people 
from here in general, with no 
promises or commitments.” 

(You stand here and. chat 
about this and jot down notes. 
Suppose you are someone who 
worked 25 years well and faith- 
fully on the magazine without 


much savings but with security, | 


you are paying off on a home, 
have three growing children, 
where is your stability,. where 
is your world?) 

* 


NOWHERE IN. THE 
CROWELL-Collier Building or 
outside either, can “you. find «a 


a 


On that day, Jan. 3, you have the opportunity to amend, 
by majority yote, the undemocratic Rule 22. It is your duty 
to take the dead hand of the filibuster off civil_rights legisla- 
tion. You. cannot, in good conscience, fail to produce that 
eee 

So long as you permit some of your colleagues: Rep. Wal- 
ter, Sen. Eastland, and their like to ravage our civil liberties, 
your own devotion to our Constitution is wanting. If the nation 
had an opportunity to express its opinion we are confident it 
would recommend the disbanding of the House Unamerican 
Committee, and the removal of Sen. Eastland from his domina- 
tion over the Senate Judiciary Committee. You should do no 
less. 

The statute books should be wiped clean of the cruel 
legislation which has. besmirched them: the Taft-Hariley, the 
Walter-McCarran, and Smith Acts. 

* 

THE AMERICAN people look with increasing concern on 
the unfavorable trend and the existing gaps in our economic 
life and social welfare. It has just been announced that steel, 
textile, and cement prices will be hiked again, the cost of liv- 
ing is rising, mergers are intensifying monopolization, our 
school facilities become more inadequaie, the burden of taxes 
rests heavier on the people, and there appears to be no recov- 
ery for agriculture trom its sodden condition. - 

Some adequate legislative proposals to meet these prob- 
lems have-already been presented by six of your senate col- 
leagues in the Democratic Declaration of 1957. In this strug- 
gle for the needs of the people the main enemy which con- 
fronts the people is monopoly: 

* 

WE CALL your attention, finally, to the issue of strontium- 
90 fallout, to which, unfortunately, only a few publications, 
including The Worker, have given serious attention. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has not been frank with the peo- 
ple on the level of danger at which we have arrived. For thet 
reason we propose that a joint House-Senate- committee be - 
established to probe the dangers and seek to discover how 
the damage that has already been done may be overcome. 


Sincerely, 
The Worker 


ridstdhare pets4. 
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. The Miiteane Changed Hands _ 


By Walter Lowenfels 


Walter Lowenfels is remem- 


 bered by many of our readers for 


, 


down-to-earth sketches he used 
to contribute to our pages. His 
latest book is ‘Sonnets of Love 
and Liberty” He is currently 
speaking at house gatherings, 
forums, clubs, etc., on the -sub- 
ject—~How Words Become Poems. 
Lowenfels is one of the nine 
Philadelphia Smith Act defend- 
ants whose case is now before 
the appeal courts. 

WHEN I tell people we 
sold our house in Philadel- 
phia they smack their lips 
as if to say— Ah, so now 
youre in the chips!” Just 
goes to show how little my 
friends know about money. Let 
me give you the inside story: 

Readers of this paper may 
recall that-I started to reveal 
the secrets of My Life under 
Capitalism about fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago with a tale about 
How We Bought Our House. 
Now I can bring that story to a 
Happy Ending... or to a Fatal 
Conclusion—whichever way you 
see such things... . 

For the sake of those who are 
just coming in, I had better give 
a synopsis of ene 1: 


ALL OUR LIFE we had 
been renters. First we rented a 
room for two, then two rooms 
for three, and so on until we 
were six, plus cats, dogs, bicycles, 
sleds and a bathroom full of 


stockings and so on. 


On week-ends when some of 
our friends used to visit us, even 
great artists like Woody Guthrie 
would have to sleep on the 
kitchen table. In brief—the rail- 
road apartment we had at $37.50 
a month was just too tight a 
squeeze. , 


In addition, we wanted a 
street where four girls and a dog 
could romp without bumping 
into trucks. So we found a house 
on a Quiet Street. Even at that 
time it was too big for us. We 
used to call it out Palace on 
Regent St. | 

For some reason which I 
have never understood we paid 
the same rent for the big house 
as for the small apartment. 
Maybe because we agreed to 
move if it were sold?. The only 
catch was that in the winter the 
rent zoomed up because we had 
to pay for the heat. 

* 


THINGS WENT along 
smoothly for several. years until 
one morning the real estate 
agent telephoned us: 

“I don’t want to pressure you, 
but we have a deposit on your 
house. . . . Yes, from a buyer, 
of course! The owner wants to 
be decent with you. If you want 
to buy it you can have it at the 
same price—$5,000. But—we'll 
have to have your deposit within 
48 hours.” 

You have heard of a Shot Gui 
Wedding? Anyhow-—that was 
during the war. The Housing 


Shortage was getting worse. 
We had. no money, but we 
bought the house. . : 


Hew We borrowed money 

or a down payment, got a mort- 
ge for the rest, and became 
ouseholders. 


The big difference we could 
see was that our rent went to a 
Mortgage Company instead of a 
Real Estate Agent, and. that it 
was a trifle kicker abeal $40 a 
month, spread out over taxes, 
interest, amortization, etc. True 
that in 25\yeasr we would own, 
the house—but can you leek that 
far ahead? 


* 

YEARS PASS. Dogs get run 
over, new dogs arrive, girls grow 
up, get married, leave the house. 
Finally we are down to three 
of us. The place is so big we 
can hardly. find each other. In 
addition, the Old Palace ie be- 
ginning to fall to pieces. The 
answer: We Must Sell! 

That was a couple of years 
ago. We kept propping up the 
house so it wouldn't fall on peo- 

le’s heads when prospective 
el peered into the closets. 
But nobody bought. 

It seems Old Palaces are a 
drug on-the Market or a White 
Elephant, or whatever you call 
what nobody wants. Everybody 
wants split levels, ranchers, tile 
baths, et al. Finally our agent 
calls us one morning a few 
months ago: 


: * 
DO YOU RECOGNIZE a fa- 


ne 


_ Ministers Gather Jan. 2 
To Win Change in Rule 22 


| SEN. CLINTON P. ANDERSON (D-N) this week became the 13th member of the 
U. S. Senate to pledge support to opening day efforts to change Rule 22*to stop anti-civil 
rights filibusters. There are now eight Democratic and five Republican Senators commit- 


ed to anti-filibuster action. 
Sen. Anderson made his stand 


known to the Pittsburglt Courier 


(Dec. 12, 1956) in answer to a 
query. : 

Senator-elect Jacob K. Javits (R- 
NY) when asked for his position 


on the filibuster issue, told the 


Courier from New Delhi, India, 


First Steel Union Poll 
Choice in 20 Years 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


FOR THE first time in the 20-year history of the United ‘Ss. Courts, urged Vice-President 
Steelworkers of America its 1,250,000 members will have| Nixon and 15 U. S. Senators to- 


United States Steel’s Irvin Mill, 
running for president, won nomin- 


-ation for the Feb. 12 referendum 


+} 


4 


Pe; 3 
+. 


; , / 
eis, said, vomited ‘De 
v2. ee at ee as t 


balloting. 
Rarick received the nomination 


of ‘only 40 locals. William Klug, of . 


Milwaukee, his running mate for 
secretary-treasurer, was nominat- 
ed in 66 locals.Edward Revak, of 
Duquesne, Pa., won the nomina- 
tion for the vice-presidency, but 
withdrew as a candidate leaving 
that office to Howard R. Hague, 
the incumbent. Also running in 


association with the Rarick slate 


are a number of candidates for dis- 
trict directorships. 

The initiative for the rank and 
fiie movement was powered main- 
ly by a protest against the recent 
raise in union dues from $3 to $5 
monthly. In the process of the 
campaign, however, the “Dues 
Protest Committee’ slate expanded 
its program to challenge to “dicta- 
torship” in the giant union. 

THE NUMBER OF. LOCAL 
backing the;:nomination of th 
“rebels” may appear small in com- 
parison. to the 1,905 that the tell- 

iin vid J, Me- 
iy | 


st ft, : 
a <4 


ys 


mt 3% 


iy 


,Donald for president and the. 1951) when he supports Jo ; 


| 


© | civil rights Senators, and one of 


locals that named I. W. Abel for 
Secretary - treasurer. The “rebel” 
nominations were won against the 
‘full mobilization of the union’s 


staff - 


and | 


that he would “join the fight against 


the filibuster when Senator.” Javits, 
‘still functioning as New York At-' 
torney General, covered himself 
with the phrase “when Senator,” 
‘since he has announced his inten- 
tion not to take his Senate seat until 
| after Jan. 8. The U. S. Senate 


| 


opens on Jan. 3; thus, Javits’ sup- 
port would be academic since any 
chance of changing the rules van- 
ishes with opening day. 


ters Civil Rights Conference ad- 
vanced with its plans for a meeting 
in Washington on Jan. 2 and 3 to 
lobby- for Senate rule changes and 
other civil rights efforts. It was also 
reported ‘that there will gather the 
powerful lobby of the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights, headed 
by the united labor movement and 
the NAACP. 
* 


THE New-York Liberal Party, 
through its state chairman, George 


_ Change the Senate Rules so that 
a vote of 49, Senators could limit 
debate on any measure of the pres- 
ent requirement of 64 votes. Counts 
also asked: | 

© That the House liberalize its 
rules making it easier to override 
‘committee chairmen to get lezisla- 
tion reported to the floor. 

© The selection of committee 
chairmen by.party majority vote 
instead of by seniority as is pres- 
ently done. . 
considered the leader of the pro- 
the eight Democrats pledged to} 
fight the filibuster, was challenged 
by a-Negro leader on Humphrey’s 
position favoring the retention of 
Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex) 


cels out. his support of civil ts,, 
Lester Granger, executive os 


of the Urban League, . 


Johnson ~ 't want any civil| 
rights bill.” 


Another Negro leader, New York 


City Councilman Earl Brown, warn- : 


ed his Democratic Party colleagues 


Meanwhile the National Minis-| 


miliar twist? It’s just the re- 
verse end of how we started as 
Householders. ... 

The total sale price now was 
$7,500—of which $500 was for 
commissions, taxes, etc. We had 
already put in over $2,000° in 


New Year's 
Greetings - 


By DIEGQ RIVERA 
MEXICO CITY.—New Year's 

greetings to The Worker which 

represents the voice of working 


improvements. So the balance | humanity that fights for peace 


just about evened us up—on 


paper, or In Theory; as we |° 


Marxists say. 


For the strange part Of this 
deal was that no money was to 
change hands. That is—not from 
buyer to seller. The sale was 
subject to our buyer getting a 


_ mortgage of $5,000, most of 


which we already owed. | 
‘In addition, we were supposed 
to find someone to lend him the 
remaining $2,000. In addition, 
we had to pay off in cash the 


remainder of our original mort- | 


gage. Don’t shake your head 
in case you don’t understand— 


just look up what Karl Marx. 


wrote about ground rent. And 


remember—even Marx had a hard | 


time paying his own rent. 
* 


WE NOW COME to the Final 
Act: After a month or six 


and an end to colonialism in the 
: heart of the very country whose 

entrenched imperialists are the 
greatest power that supports 
colonialism and the colonialists. 
This power falsifies the facts in 
favor of the Hungarian fascists 
| and covers up the crimes of the 
English and French colonialists 
who use napalm bombs and guns 
against defenseless African men, 
women and children striving for 
national liberation. This power 
utilizing servile governments of 
the Washington State Depart- 
ment, maintains all the coun- 
tries of Latin America in the 
misery Of semi-colonialism and 
combats their culture and na- 


weeks I asked our agent when | 


the settlement would take place. 
He told me the sale was still in 
the theoretical stage. Why? 

“Money is scarce.” 

“That's not news,” I pointed 
out. : 

“I mean—mortgage money. 
Its’ a national scandal "Ad 
ministration has a Tight Money 
Program. It has made mortgage 
money scarce—especially for old 
houses. We haven't yet found a 
mortgage company for. the 
$5,000.” 

We had to put poetry and 

litics aside for a few days in 
avor of the serious business of 
Money. I called for advice on 
business people and_ lawyers 
who are suppesed to know 
about such things as Money. 
One of them told me that out of 
old friendship he would put me 
next to someone who might help. 
And he did. 

This friend of a friend of a 
friend get on the phone and in 
a few minutes he bred it up for 
me. The mortgage money was 
set. 

“By the way,” he said, “there’s 
a two-point charge.” ¥ 

“What does that mean?” 


. The Ad- if 


By HALLDOR LAXNESS 
Novelist 


“Why, you pay $100 for get- {geezer 


ting the mortgage!” 
* 
MIND YOU-—that’s in addi- 


tion to the usual six percent in- Le 


terest per annum which the 
buyer pays for 15 years. Just a 


little extra Ground Rent for ES : . 


money. . 
So—like the House that Jack 


Built, The House that Walter 


Bought was finally sold. 


Of course, I had to borrow | | 


some money to help finance the 
deal, And as far as I can see, 
the only difference in the whole 
situation is that The Mortgage 
Has\Changed Hands. 

So—don't look at me as if I’m 
in the chips. The man to con- 
gratulate is the man who rents 
out the money. He doesn’t ever 
seem to lose. 


Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn). 


as majority leader. Humphrey can-| 


that failure to liberalize | 
rules would cause further. 


— 


| 


; 
* 


_ 


By VICENTE 
LOMBARDO TOLEDANO 
President for the secretariat of 
Central Committee, Confedera- 
tion of Latin American Workers. 

MEXICO CITY.—On the occa- 
sion of the new year the Confede- 
ration of Latin American Workers 
{CTAL) sends The Worker, the 
paper which reflects the interests 
of the North American working 
people and is the most consistent 
defender of. their struggles, its 
warm fraternal prdne and_ its 
conviction that struggle of all 
the world’s people will make pose 
soit ieeticns Ol ha ol 

coexistence an 
to colonialism. 

We you to extend our greet- 
ings and wishes to our brother 
workers of North America. — 
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The following is from the col- For weeks I could pick up no news- | 
umn of Leo. Lemer, editor and paper or hear no broadcast. that 


community paper publisher, in the not compare the score of the | - | 
Lincoln-Beknont Booster: United States with the score of the | | | | 
“I wish that before the Olympic} Soviet Union. The United States | | | 


ic 
games began in Melbourne a 2 ahead then, and we crowed 
weeks ago, all the newspapers and/about it in -black headlines and) CHICAGO—Neighbors and rela-;in its majority represents the} of the North Side of Chicago pro- | 


_ radio stations in America had got-|boastful words. - tives of the victims of recent Chi-| bankers who own the transit sys-|test the unnecessary deaths and 
ten together for a meeting and fad “Later, when somebody with a|cago transit disasters added their} tem. serious injuries to both employes 
said to each other, “Now, boys,|) ... 0. two looked over the situa-|2™xious pleas this week to the) The -committee set up at the|and passengers of the CTA as a 
let’s play_this story as a story of| © ‘di od thet:th . | growing move to get a change in|rally was instructed to see Alder-|result of the most recent disasters. 
sport and not as part of the cold|!0D, he discover tthe remain the state law governing the struc-/man Freeman and Aldermianm| The lack of adequate safety de- 
war.” jing events would put the Soviets) ture and operations of the Chicago| Hartigan, as well as members of vices, inadequate financing, exces- 

Such an agreement would not/away out in front in unofficial SCOI-| Transit Authority. ; the City Council .Committee on/sive fare increases, inadequate 

only have made the news of: the/ing. Then the’ headlines made a) 4 petition began circulating on} !tansportation. The CTA was de-| service facilities, high accident rate, 

Olympiad more pleasant, but less) reverse switch: “Russians Sure tO). youn Side this week, where a|2Ounced for its attempts to “place / all call for immediate attention. 

of a shock at the end. Win Olympic Games:” These un-| protest rally was held. Many of the|the blame on the motormen” for} “We therefore demand and call 
“As it wes the news published ecg headlines would have rally speakers pointed out that the series of recent transit disasters.| upon the City and State authorities 

in America about the Olympic} been unnecessary if we had Ot ane the OTA is now “a law unto * to take immediate steps to provide 

games had a touch of mold on it. been boastful to begin Wee sss itself,” there can be little chance. THE petition issued at the rally a safe, adequate and reasonable 
of curbing the mounting toll of ac- declared: transit system -to the citizens of 


| cidents due to policy of “saving} “We the undersigned residentsj this city.” 
i t e money’ on safe equipment, 5 aR 
wgecstesse' Zant Readers Voice Views 


state representative-elect from the 


oy ac Park community, pledged 
to 


* 
‘4 | | elp change the state law when e ° eis 

: ‘she takes her seat in the Illinois 
Legislature this month. mend INOIS / /on 
CHICAGO. — A crucial fight; gain control of the Chicago Hous- * siatesh! ; gt ee 
which may determine wth al Authority. The CHA. which} A COMMITTEE headed by} The recent questionnaire which ored dropping the Daily Worker 
trends in Chicago for many years will name a new executive director |Charles Holleb’of the Independent ear Sager gt on our paper! altogether. “We can pick up our 
was seen as taking place behind in a few days, handles something) Voters of Illinois was set up to) at sean of The Worker prov- daily news from the daily papers, 
the appointment of the director of|like $250 million a year in con-|meet Mayor Richard J. Daley and’ my to oa oe sary to it was pointed out, “What we can't 
the Chicago Husong Authority. tracts in the city, a fat plum to bea group of aldermen to gen Seemrint eerie oe nape iat ae Bara class analysis te 
a | : van | ments over a week’s 
Many Chicago leaders see this | anticipated by those who would | emergency action on the CTA situ | pages are: thoroughly read; that' tee.” 


o5 TBST _\like to exploit housing without re-| ation. - ! 
5 on the eve of a ee owl te el or human values.”| ‘The protest rally at Capri Hall, they contain material not available | Another reader demanded that 
pone tign it 4 11550 W. Devon, was called on the|*ewhere. _ , the paper “cut the continuous 

jimecrow housing pa initiative of the neighbors of Danie!| 1 this third article analysing the criticisms of the Soviet Union 


tern is viewed as the hub which| Ege} Robinson Guest results of i ti re which h ” 
Cul ‘results of the questionnaire, we which have appeared lately.” One 
‘will affect segregation pattern in ullen, the motorman who | want to examine the replies on the |reply listed ideas for special articles 


schools; employment, politics, etc.| At Annual Festival killed $a the December 7 disaster| rinois Edition as well as the com-'on d semeagegye storage of “surplus”. 


. bd i i s . 
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be the Although the CTA management Paper as a wee, private enterprise” is dependent 


straddled, refusing to take a clear featured guest artist at the 8th’ ie ® on the government and fed’ b 
stand on the Trumbull Park Homes Annual Festival of Nationalities to, a ot te = “emg = THE REPLIES varied as to the taxes, the stranglehold on politics 
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pame a Negro member to his|national group ensembles. | wooden ‘cars, for. kellue ‘to have| there should be more community THE PROPOSAL that the Na- 
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THE BIG REALTY en gabe, me al Nines ye He gery “the paper tries to cover news daily! mat for the proletariat. Make your 
of Chicago are known to be work- ee without adequate news sources articles short and to the point. 
ing behind the scenes to use the es BLOCK urged a change in the| 44 as a result sometimes falls Remember that Capitalism isn’t so 
current crisis in the CHA to seize - . state legislation which set up the) 404 ; nalysis.” He (or she). fav- tragical as it effin 1” 
control and to further undermine | ee CTA “without any supervision or| ~~ eae ee 
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Board of Directors, but the choice . 
of the new executive director ‘is ' printer, denounce the CTA as be- The American Civil Liberties Union today called on 


the ie of OHA the penis ry Rigid oy rath ig the Army to speed up the time required to decide military 
pr | antee of the uninterrupted flow of personnel security cases. Charging that “prolonged delays,” 

The Chicago Daily Defender de-, interest to its bondholders.” some over a year, impose a hard-)-—>~———— 
clared last week: e do know sassti Speakers at the rally peinted out ship by jeopardizing employment the Armys security program 
that there are certain powerful} that the CTA is not publicly owned|and educational opportunities, the'should be modified to “prevent the 


Richard J. Daley has repeatedly composer and singer, will 


The Union's views were presented 
in a letter to Army secretary Wil- 
ber M. Brucker by ACLU staff 


How City Police OK'd Arming of Fascists 2:":". 


was arrested on charges by a_ dles large quantities of. anti-  telligent. In fact, they are rather | The ACLU letter described 
nurse that he had kidnaped and Semetic literature, ineluding her stupid. But they are a group of jfou+ eases which set forth its com- 
beat her. Wernecke at that time own “Women’s Voice.” women who will work hard for laint. T soldi 
was fighting a divorce suit by his Ge , me and that’s what’s important.” P et at. TR 
former wife, Veronica,  Accord- CONDUCTING a shrill cam- _* {On ACTIVE duty at Fort Dix and two 
ing to what the nurse, Miss La- paign during World War II for IN CANCELLING their po- dealt with men who have been 
hey were. kuehl Wilson, told police; she a negotiated settlement with Hit- lice permits, Police Commis- |separated from the - Army. 
Vi . was abducted by Wernecke in ler, Mrs. Van Hyning claimed sioner O'Connor did not indicate | The soldiers on active duty at 
W. Diversey, Edith Drane, 2453 order to force her to make 1,000 members in Chicago anda that any investigation would be ‘Fort Dix are Private Allan L. Rice 
N. Halsted. derogatory statements about 20,000 circulation for her anti- made of the so-called American [2,4 Kent Sidon. Following the 
5 * Warnecke’s wife. The ex-Bund- Semitic paper. | ACLU protest, Pvt. Sidon first re- 
AN OPEN advocate of Hit- ist drove her to a lonely road She has made no secret of her ceived the charges against lim. 
lerism to and during World near Elgin and punche dher un- . Board hearin 
War II, Wernecke was sent to til she agreed to sign certain 
prison for his refusal to fight affidavits, she 2 
inst the Nazis. After World The .other director of the 
| active in efforts Ameriean Humane Society, Mrs. | 
Bund here under Lyrl Hyning, has for many years | : Z) 7 gpa subversive or under 
Z “American Relief operated a. central at read | hers Wh edly aul ote control eal gy wer 
‘Germany. : parhern, waich | is directed |; Hacket,”> Mini: Van: Hynitig, the - i it . |answer questions during the Auniy's 
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How Cty Police OK'd Arming o. 


other communities where Negro 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO, 


Are Chicago's fascist fanatics 


getting ready for armed violence? | 


An open conspiracy was dis- 
closed here this week involving 
the three main groupings of what 
is known as “the lunatic fringe.” 

A new organization, chartered 
by the State of Illinois, has as 
its directors: 

1. Joseph Beauharnais, the 
founder of the notorious anti- 
Negro White. Circle League. 


. Mrs, Lyrl Van Hyning, for 


20 years the ringleader of anti- 
Semitic organizations here, head 
of “We, the Mothers,” and 
lisher of the violence-provo ing 
“Women's Voice.” 

3. William Warnecke, the head 
of the pro-Nazi movement here 


and for some years the leader of » 


the pro-Hitler German-American 
Bund in Chicago. 
* 


UNDER THE name of the 
American Humane Society, these 
fascist elements had _ secured 
authorization from the Chicago 
Police Department to carry fire- 
arms. 

As a result of protests, Police 
Commissioner Timothy J. O’Con- 
nor last week cancelled the spe- 
cial police commissions held by 
this group. 

The commissions, which in- 
cluded permits to “carry con- 
cealed firearms, were issued’ by 
the Chicago Police Department 
on the pretext that the fascist- 
like American Humane Society 
was “interested in animal wel- 


last October. 


‘What Un-American Probers 


Did About Armed Fascists 


_CHICAGO-Recently, the House Committee -on Un-American 
Activities came to Chicago to conduct a “probe.” 

They harassed numerous witnesses who are members of or- 
gunizations which seek to liberalize U. S. immigration laws and 


policies. 


The committee did not investigate the various C hicago fascist 
groups which have been revealed as an armed conspiracy, operat- 
ing as the American Humafte Society with a charter from the state 
of Hlinois and a commission to act as police deputies issued by the 


Chicago Police Department. 


The House Un-American Activities Committee did in fact seek 
out the Chicago fascist.groups and invite them to attend the Chicago 


hearings as guests. 


The well-known. figures of the fascist “lunatic fringe” packed the 
hearing room, bearing invitations issued by Don Appel, chief aide 
oi the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 


fare work.” . 


The Police Commissioner 
never made any investigation of 
the record of this society’s direc- 
tors at the time they were given 
the special police commissions 


ey 

COMMISSIONER O Connor 
admitted this week that the fas- . 
cist group “had all the powers 
and privileges of the police force 
of the city.” This inclided the 
power to make arrests. 

In the Police Department are 
the so-called Labor Detail, which 


is used to hound: militant trade © 


unionists, and the Industrial 
Squad or “Red Squad,” allegedly 
set up to hunt down “subversive” 
elements. Neither of these po- 
lice detachments made any ef- 
fort to probe the arming of a 
group of fascists with a long 
record of instigating violence in 
Chicago. 

The State of Illinois thened . 
charter to the American Humane 
Society last April.. The charter 
was not questioned even though 
one of the society’s directors was 
listed .as -Joseph Beauharnais, 
who was convicted of promotin 
violence against Negroes as hea 
of the White Circle League. 
When mass: protests poured in 
on Gov. William G. Stratton 
three years ago, the charter of 
the. White Circle League was 
finally revoked. 

* 


BEAUHARNAIS has _ con- 
tinued: promoting anti-Negro at- 
tacks, centering his activity at 
Trumbull vies Ue Homes and. in 


- Seek to Arouse City 


For Rule 22 Battle 


CHICAGO. — As soon as they 
can put holiday celebrating 
aside, many Illinois citizens are 


going to get into the big fight 
on civil rights which begins with 
the opening of Congress next 
week. 

An effort is being made na- 
tionwide to abolish Senate Rule 
22, called “the graveyard of all 
civil rights legislation.” In Chi- 
cago, only a few beginnings had 
been made this week toward de- 
veloping a campaign. 

“We want every possible 
group to get-in on this fight be- 
cause the possibilities never look- 


Groups Demand Dirksen 


ed better;” said . Willoughby 
Abner, president of the Chicago 
branch df the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 

* 

ABNER said he was leaving 
for Washington to help direct the 
campaign in the Senate. A cru- 
cial vote on this issue is held by 
Illinois Republican Sen. Ever- 
ett M. Dirksen. 

Abner, who is regional direc- 
tor of the United Auto Workers, 
said that Dirksen had told him 
last a that he favored the 
revision of the Senate rule 


Fight Filibuster Rule 


CHICAGO. — Leading North 
Side organizations this week 
urged Sen. Everett M. Dirksen 
to support the efforts to amend 
Senate Rule 22. . 


The action was set up by a 
conference» of 15 organizations 
at the McCormick YMCA, 1001 
N. ‘Dearborn, which called for 
community. protests against the 
Senate rule which permits the 
killing of civil rights bills 
through the use of the filibuster. 


Robert Thompson, the presi- 
dent-elect of the North Side unit 


ot the National Association for 


the Advancement of Colored 
People, was named to head the 
delegation to reach Sen. Dirk- 
sen. i 

- 

THE parley heard a report 
on the coming Senate Rule 22 
fight by Miss Josephine Clark, 
aw for Teamsters Local 


Among the. other grganiza- 


_tions amenenied at the confer- 


ses atti 2 
aude s6? the 


Political Education, St. Mat- 
thews Baptist Church, the 
North Side Neighborheod Im- 
provement Council, the Typo- 
graphical Union No. 16, the In- 
dependent Voters of Ulinois, the 
Wayman AME Church, the 
Textile ‘Workers, the Upper 
Room Baptist Church, the Bak- 
ery Workers, the North Side 
Civic League. | 
* 
A DELEGATION was also 
named to. see Rep. Sidney Yates 


to. discuss strategy on the civil 


rights struggle in the House. It. 


was pointed owt that efforts are 
being made to challenge the 
seating of Dixiecrat congress- 
men on the basis that their states 
are not entitled to full represen- 
tation as long as Negroes are 


denied the vote. 


* Gerald Bullock, chairman of 


the NAACP legislative c ommit- 
tee, p&nted out . that Rep. 
Charles Diggs of Michigan is 
leading such a move in Con- 


ned, f ,;,the,GOPR made on. civil bis 
Bh i ais tate. COIR: Ope ee ‘ct rights, in 


th Amendment. 


i ag a two-thirds vote is 
neede dto stop a filibuster. 


“I'm going to find out per- 
sonally whether Sen. Dirksen in- 
tends to hol dto that promise,” 
declared Abner. He said the Illi- 
nois Senator's pledge was made 
to a delegation which went to 
see him from the civil rights 
gathering in the capital which 


was called by ‘the National 


Leadership Conference. 
* 


AS FOR the other Ulinois 
Senator, Paul H. Douglas, he is 
pledged to help lead the fight 
on the Senate floor to knock out 
Rule 22. 

The trade union movement has 
bens, urged to join in the fight 

mle 22 by Walter Reuther, 
‘AEECIO vice-president, who 
called for ending ‘the veto pow- 
er of a filibustering minority op- 
posed not only to FEPC and 
other civil rights legislation, but 
alsa to other vital, much-needed 
and long overdue steps toward 
economic, social and _ political 
justice.” | 

Numerous Ghicago organiza- 
tions affiliated with the National 
Leadership Conferenc on Civil 
Rights have been called on to 
enter the fight in the opening 
days of Congress on Rule 22. 
These organizations have been 
told that “Rule 22 stands as a 
roadblock” to the’ entire set of 
liberal bills which are being 
sought in the Coming Congress, 

| m 


N an article last week head- 
ed “Time to Kill the Filibuster,” 
the: Chicago Sun-Times declared 

par tary maneuver- 
ing, needed to change the rule 
(Rule 22) requires bipartisan 


king.” 

Qnly a few Republican Sena-. 
tore have thus far pledged. to 
join the anti-filibustering move, 


families buy. or .rent homes for 
the first time. In the recent 

period, Beauharnais has’ been. 
ot with the Ku Klux Klan 
and ite Citizens Councils in 


Fascists 


other cities, seeking. to bring 
their program of racist violence 
into Chicago. 
The arms-carrying commis- 
sions had been issued to a group 
_ (Continued on Page 16) 


O'Connor Wins Appeal 
Against McCarthyisin 


CHICAGO. — I'm_ delighted 
that it is now possible for an 


American citizen to have con- 
tempt for Joe McCarthy without 
having to go to jail.” 


That was.the reaction of au- 
thor Harvey ,O’Comnor _ this 
week to the news that the U.S. 
Court of Appeals has ruled ia 
his faVor in a contempt of Con- 
gress case. 


O'Connor, who hag written 
numerous books about the big 
om omer in America, had -ap- 
pealed a $500 fine and a one 
year suspended prison sentence. 
He had been convicted by a 
federal court after refusing to 
answer questions put to him in 
1953 by Sen. Joseph McCarthy, 
then head of the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommit- 
tee. 
* 

IN the opinion handed down 
last week, the federal appeals 
court sidestepped ruling on 
O'Connor's contention that his 
rights under the First Amend- 
ment were being violated. The 
court did state, however, that 
there was nothing criminal! about 
O’Connor’s refusal to answer the 
baited ‘questions of Sen. Mc- 
Carthy. Some of these questions 
demanded to know _ about 
O’Connor’s involvement in what 
Sen. McCarthy called “the com- 
miumist conspiracy.” 


The U.S. Court of Appeals 
said that McCarthy's question 
were “so ‘imprecise. and so 
vague’ that O'Connor could not 
have been expected to: answer 
them. 


The author; who now lives in 
Winnetka, Illinois, expressed. re- 
gret that the court had failed to 
rule on his claim that McCarthy 
violated his right to freedom of 
speech under the First Amend- 
ment. The case was in fact an 


important test of the claim that © 


such witchhunts violate not only 
the Fifth Amendment but the 
First as well. 


O'CONNOR declared, how- 
ever, that the ruling was a blow 
against McCarthy's “pretension 
that a government bureaucrat 
‘has a ae hig to ‘investigate -a citi- 
zen’s politi 


The case grew out of the peri- 
od when the Wisconsin: senator 
was touring the country as a 
one-man inquisition, seeking to 
use his authority as head of a 
Senate body to intimidate liber- 
als and others. 

After Sen. McCarthy ordered 


O’Connor indicted for contempt 


of Congress, he appeared as the 


main witness at O’Connor’s trial. 
Here he tried to build a case 
that O’Connor’s numerous ‘books 
exposing the big oil, steel and 
aluminum trusts were “commu- 
nist propaganda,” 


UAW Locals Here Back 


‘Big Wage Boost’ Plan 


CHICAGO—A “crash” pro- 
gram of strike aid to back up 
the United Auto Workers 1958 
contract demands has_ been 
strongly approved by the locals 
in this region. 

The action was voted by a 
regional UAW conference held 
in the union center -at Ottawa, 
IIL; last week. Included. in this 
program was an endorsement of: 

1. UAW President Walter 
Reuther’s proposal that the UAW 
seek “the bigegs€ wage increase 
in the history of our union.” 

2. A 50-cent a month increase 
in union dues. 

3. A special bargaining pro- 
gram for the skilled trades work- 
ers which would make the pres- 
ent wage maximums a floor from 
which journeymen would seek 
unlimited scales depending on 
the various crafts and classifica- 
tions. 

THE REGIONAL parley in 
Ottawa was marked by a further 
healing of the breach -which oc- 
curred. here during the bitter 
factional campaign for the elec-_ 
tion of a regional director to 
succeed Pat Greathouse. 

The conference voted to en- 


dorse Regional Director Robert 
Johnston ‘for reelection. - These 
elections take place at the UAW 
convention, to be held in Atlantic 
City next April 7-12. 

Johnston made it clear that 
he would seek reelection on a 
program of supporting the pro- 
jected UAW proposals on con- 
tract bargaining, organizing the 
unorganized, the dues imcrease 
and the skilled trades programi, 

* 


WITH 109,000 dues-paying 
members in this Illinois-lowa 
Region 4, Johnston has outlined 
plans for a major organizing drive 
this year. The target, he said, 
will be an additional 50,000 
members, with the outlook of 
making this the largest region in 
the UAW. Region 4 now takes 
second place in size to New 
York-Eastern Pennsylvania Re- 
gions 9. 

International Representative 
Willard Allen of Rockford ‘has 
been named to head an organ- 


izing drive in the region, con- 


centrating in the Chicago area, 
Rockford, the Quad-Cities, Peo- 
ria and several farm equipment 
centers in Iowa. 


| ae OLa- rane 


BECAUSE ‘a the danger of split away into. the dual union 
Society of Skilled Workers, the UAW leadership ae anted the De- 


troit Skilled Trades Council a program it had been 
long time,.at the: Chicago Skilled Trades Conference. 


ting for for a 
There was 


over 900 ee — in Chicag. ¥ou can’t fool with that. 


in, spite of the strong pi which. 
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1957 Memo | 


to Congress 


TO THE MEMBERS of the 85th Congress: 

DURING the session which opens Thursday you will re- 
ceive detailed proposals for legislation from the trade unions, 
the organizations of the Negro people and of the farmers, and 
other civic-minded groups. 

We urge you give these proposals your earnest considera- 
tion, disregarding pattisin inte1sts and reactionary pressures. 

You should keep firmly in mind the foundations on which 
Americas immediate future rests: peace, democracy, and the 
livelihood of its people. 

There are, ‘6f course, those like Sen. Joseph McCarthy who 
propose to drop bombs on Hungary. This lunatie proposal is 
shared. by few; the Anvrican people are, we believe, almost 
unanimous in the opinion that survival requires peace. 

* 


happy new year 


IN THE DAYS. of our saat in 
youth (yes, we canremem- [. . ILL no i § 
DuSABLE 
EDITION 


ber that far back) the. quaint 


New Year's custom of mak- LJ 
Reentered as second ciaxe matter Oct 272, 1947. at the poo. 


- ing “resolutions” was wide- 
spread. We resolved to do all |_| 
Office at New York, N, ¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 
December 30, 1956 


- kinds of good things, and forgot 
them with breath-taking speed. [| \. 
Vol. XXI, No. 53 
(16 Pages) Gi" Price 10 Cents 
© Completion of the paper's 


Twenty-four hours was about 
$50,0000 fund appeal in the 


par for the course. 


For 1957, we on The Worker 
_ staff are making New Year's res- 
olutions, but we hope to make 
them stick. 
You, our readers, have nade 
it clear at recent conferences and 
Im your letters that you want this 
to be truly a newspaper devoted 
_ Xo socialism for our country, one 
which explores the avenues by 
which socialism will come to 
America and which talks of its 
“a a to the people of the 


It is not a simple job, and 


THE TIME has come—is, in fact, overdue—to proceed from 
hopes to deeds. 

The deeds required are few and- simple. The Congress 
should prevail on the Executive branch to agree to a new sum- 
mit conference, with India included, as the Swiss government 
has proposed. This can make possible the easing of tensions in 


preoccupation with human beings 
as individuals, as well as one 


pioneering is necessary. But it is 
a job that needs to be done. And 


which provides you with more of 
and abroad. With a larger Worker 
the facts of life in our country 


shortest possible order. 
® Getting the 1957 circula- 
tion eampaign going full steam 


the Middle East, as well asin Central and Eastern Europe. 
Congress should dSe its influence, furthermore, to help 


our first resolve is to do it. 


You have also made it clear 
you want a crusading paper—one 
that crusades for peace and civil 
rights and civil liberties, and the 
things our people need now for 
a better life. We have been try- 
ing to improve along this line— 
as in our efforts regarding the 
need to ban H-bomb testing and 
to end Senate filibustering. We 
resolve to continue to improve. 

** You have also been insisting 
on a more readable paper, one 
with more down-to-earth. lan- 
guage, shorter articles, greater 


the State Dept. get its head out of the sand and recognize that 
the government which exists on the mainland of Asia is the 
government of the Chinese people—and should be treated as © 
such. : 

From these actions, we believe, can come positive steps 
toward curbing the H-bomb, reduciog armaments, and trans- 
ferring to peaceful uses a great part of the world’s wealth that: 


i 


goes toward war preparations. " 
* v 


right after the Néw Year. 

Last week was a holiday week, 
and we feared a letdown in the 
$50,000 fund appeal which might 
prove. disastrous. But thanks to 
$1,000 .sent by the Communist 
Party of Syracuse, New York, and 
other yi contributions, we 
raised close to $3,500. Still far from 
the needed weekly mark, bf a 
slight breather. 

At this writing, just three mail 
days from the New Year, we are 
still $15,000 short of the target, 


staff (taken mainly from the 
Daily Worker), we resolve to 
give you more of that kind: of 
paper. 

BUT THERE IS a resolution 
we mast both take together, 
without which none of this is 
possible, That is the resolution 
to keep our paper going. It 
needs the plugging of both of us 
who work on it and you who are 
its readers and supporters. 3 

Two things are immediately 
needed to make this resolution 
meaningful: (Continued on Page 13) 


THE SECOND great arena of problems that deserve your 
atterition is the expansion of democracy. This means, in the 
first place, wiping out—92 years. after Appomatox—the -rem- 
nants of slavery and racism. Here the first step should be 
taken on the day you assemble, Jan. 3. 

| On that day, Jan. 3, you have the opportunity to amend, 
by majority vote, the undemocratic Rule 22. It is your duty 


— 


 - At Collier's--10 Days After 


By LESTER RODNEY 


UNLESS YOU WERE 
THERE the day the axe fell, or 
happen to know somebody who 
worked there, it is not easy to 
get the “human side” of the 
story when big magazines like 
Collier's and Woman’s Home 
Companion fold up. 

In the smart Crowell-Collier 
Building on Fifth Avenue in the 
Radio City complex you find the 
typical impersonal, murmuring 
efficiency. The elevators with 
the rows of black buttons glide 
up from the vaulted lobby in 
their business-like way, recep- 
tionists await you on the land- 
ings with fixed smiles and a soft 
“yes?”, and beyond lies a maze 
of inner offices. There are no 
thunderstruck people walking 
around in’ a daze wondering 
where their next job is coming 
from, no tears, no anger to be 
seen. The hidden drama is still 
well hidden, ten days later. 

On one of the floors you are 
admitted to an inner office and 
speak to one of the Collier’s ed- 
itorial workers. 1} They don’t 
know much more thar has ap- 
peared’ in the rs. How 
many, you ask, of t e staff are 
still on the job? ) 

“There are about 50 of us 
here now out of the usual 500,” 
‘the man said. “The company 
discovered you just can’t sus- 
pend and walk away once the 
last copy appears. There are 
writers out in the field, all kinds 


of loose ends.” 
* 


_ WHAT ABOUT SEVER- 
ANCE pay, you ask. , There 
was an article in the paper this 
‘morning which quoted —Presi- 
dent and Board Paul 


‘ C. Smith as saying that while 


‘there was no contract (the pub- 
lications -were non-union), the 
Board had ‘agreed on “severance 
_ pay as a moral obligation - .”, 
, ‘and something would be worked 
out “related to our operating re- 
alities.” Sour ae | 
. Said the Collier's — editorial 


‘worker: “That’s just-a4 statement 


and nothing more as yet. It’ no 


| CROWELL COLLIER Co.] 


OS er 
| MR. OLOTIMER | #77 
eae | 


a 


even the perfunctory two weeks 
notice here! 

He suggested that the oral 
obligation may not have come 
purely- from within the~ Board 
of Directors. “We have an ‘em- 
ployes’ committee,” he explain- 
ed, “Which has met with the 
Board three times. Up to’ now, 
at least. they are dealing with 
it as if we had a contract, and 
we like to think it may have had 
something to do with the change 
On severance plans, ‘though 
those plans are stil] just words.” 

tories on the foldup, you 
noted, have spoken about many 
of the editorial workers getting 
new jobs offers, but mueh “dif- 
ficulty” in pacing older work- 
ers. How about that? . . 

“You know how it is-on news- 
papers as well,” he said. softly, 
“That's the way it goes. Oh, the 
big star byliners may not have 
much troubie landing another 


job, but how aboltpeoplé who 


youngsters.” 


- . 
; 
; 


8 
| Ee 


Pt 


taries, and so on. They don’t get 
taken on; the other magazines or 
newspapers prefey starting with 


As for “Look” magazine, 
whick’ bought the subscription 
lists and name of Collier's, 
“They have made no editorial 
arrangement for taking on Col- 
liers people,” he said, “They 
are just interviewing people 
from here in general, with no 
promises or commitments.” 

(You stand here and chat 
about this and jot down notes. 
Suppose you are someone whe 


worked 25 years well and faith- 
. fully on the magazine without 
much savings but with security, 


you are paying off on a home, 
have three growing children, 
where is your stability, where 


is your world?) 


NOWHERE § IN THE 
CROWELL-Collier Building or 


to take the dead hand of the filibuster off civil rights legisla- 
tion. You cannot, in good conscience, fail to produce that 
majority. 

So long as you permit some of your colleagues: Rep. Wal- 
ter, Sen. Eastland, and their like to ravage our civil liberties, 
your own devotion to our Constitution is wanting. If the nation 
had an opportunity to express its opinion we are confident it 
would recommend the disbanding of the House Unamerican 
Committee, and the removal of Sen. Eastland from his domina- 
tion over the Senate Jwliciary Committee. You should do no 
less. 
The statute books should be wiped clean of the cruel 
legislation which has besmirched them: the Taft-Haritley, the 
Walter-McCarran, and Smith Acts. 

* 

THE AMERICAN people look with increasing concern on 
the unfavorable trend and the existing gaps in Our economic 
life and social welfare. It has just been announced that steel, 
textile, and cement prices will be hiked again, the cost of liv- 
ing is rising, mergers are’ intensifying monopolization, our 
school facilities become more inadequate, the burden of taxes 
rests heavier on the people, and there appears to be fio recov- 
ery for agriculture from its sodden condition. 

- Some adequate legislative proposals to meet these prob- 
lems have already been presented by six of your senate col- 
leagues in the Democratic Declaration of 1957. In this strug- 
gle for the needs of the people the main enemy: which con- 


fronts the people is monopoly. 
* 

WE CALL your attention, finally, to the issue of strontium- 
90 fallout, to which, unfortunately, only a few pubications, 
including The Worker, have given serious attention. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has not been frank with the peo- 
ple on the level of danger at which we have arrived. For that 
reason we propose that a joint House-Senate committee be 
established to probe the dangers and scek to discover how 
the damage that has already been done may be overcome. 


Sincerely, 
The Worker 


FEATURES INSIDE 


Ministers Will Rally — 


For Rule 22 Change 


—See pave 2 


10 Best Films Last Year 


—See page 14 


of '57 
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outside either, can you find a’ 
définitive® ahswer te thal ede abt 
(Continued on Page 13) Ci 


hy, > Thete is nothing We’ 2 tyhiorl ‘do’ routine ‘type Work “in hdver- ' | "1" See pages 8 and’? 
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The Mortgage Changed Hands 


By Walter Lowenfels 

Welter Lowenfels is remem- 
bered by many of our readers for 
down-to-earth sketches he used 
to contribute to our pages. His 
latest book is ‘Sonnets of Love 
and Liberty. He is currently 
speaking at house gatherings, 
forums, clubs, etc., on the sub- - 
ject~How Words Become Poems. 
Lowenfels is one of the nine 
Philadelphia Smith Act defend- 
ants whose case is now before 
the appeal courts. 

WHEN I tell people we 
sold our house in Philadel- 
phia they smack their lips 
as if to say—Ah, so now 


youre in the chips!” Just 
goes to show how little my 
friends know about money. Let 
me give you the inside story: 

Readers of this paper may 
recall that I started to reveal 
the secrets of My Life under 
C.>italism about fourteen or fif- 
te 1 years ago with a tale about 
Fk >v We Bought Our House. 
Ki; , I can bring that story to a 
}..opy Ending... or to a Fatal 
_ ‘aclusion—whichever w ay you 

eo such things... . 

For the sake of those who are 
just coming in, I had better give 
a synopsis of Chapter 1: 

* 


ALL OUR LIFE we had 
been renters. First we rented a 
room for two, then two rooms 
for three, and so on until we 


were six, plus cats, dogs, bicycles, 
sleds and a bathroom full of 


stockings and so on, 

On week-ends when some of 
our friends used to visit us, even 
great artists like Woody Guthrie 
would have to sleep on the 
kitchen table. In brief—the rail- 
road apartment we had at $37.50 
a month was just too tight a 

squeeze. 

In addition, we wanted a 
street where four <n and a dog 
could romp without bumping 
into trucks. So we found a house 
én a Quiet Street. Even at that 
time it was too big for us. We 
used to call it out Palace on 
Regent St. 

For some reason which I 
have never understood we paid 
the same rent for the big house 
as for the small apartment. 
Maybe because we agreed to 
move if it were sold?. The only 
catch was that in the winter the 
rent zoomed up because we had 
to pay for the heat. 

* 


THINGS WENT along 
smoothly for several years until 
one morning the real estate 
agent telephoned us: 

“f-don't want to pressure you, 
but we have a deposit on your 
house. . . . Yes, from a buyer, 
of course! The owner wants to 
be decent with you. If you want 
to buy it you can have it at the 
same price—$5,000. But—we'll 
have to have your deposit within 
48 hours.” 

You have heard of a Shot Gun 
Wedding? Anyhow—that was 
‘cae the war. The y, Manag 


Shortage was getting worse. 
We had no money,. but we 
bought the house. 

' How We borrowed money 
or a down payment, got a mort- 
gage for the rest, and became 
Householders. 

The big difference we could 
see was that our rent went to a 
Mortgage Company instead of a 
Real Estate Abt, and. that it 
was a trifle higher—about $40 a 
month, spread out over taxes, 
interest, amortization, etc. True 
that in 25°-yeasr we would own 
the house—but can you look that 
far ahead? 7 


YEARS PASS. Dogs 
over, new dogs arrive, girls ‘Gon 
up, get married, leave the house. 
Finally we are down to three 
of us. The place is so big we 
can hardly find each other. In 
addition, the Old Palace ie be- 
ginning to fall to pieces. The 
answer: We Must Sell! 

‘That was a couple of years 
ago. We kept propping up the 
house so it wouldn't fall on peo- 
ple’s heads when prospective 
buyers peered into the ‘closets. 
But nobody bought. 

It seems Old Palaces are a 
drug on the Market or a White 
Elephant, or whatever you call 
what nobody wants. Everybody 
wants split levels, ranchers, tile 
baths, et al. Finally our agent 
calls us one morning a few 
months ago: 


DO YOU RECOGNIZE a fa- 


= - 


~_ 


inisters Gather Jan. 
Yo Win Change in Rile 22 


SEN. CLINTON P. ANDERSON (D-N) this week became the 13th member of the 


U. S. Senate to pledge support to opening day efforts to change Rule 22 to stop anti-civil 
rights filibusters. There are now eight Democratic and five Republican Senators commit- 


ed to anti-filibuster action. 

Sen. Anderson made his stand, 
known to the Pittsburgh Courier 
(Dec. 12, 1956) in answer to a 
query. 

Senator-elect Jacob K. Javits (R- 
NY) when asked for his position 
on the filibuster issue, told the 
Courier from New Delhi, India, 


——_— rr 


Earst Steel Union Poll 
Choice in 20 Years 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


FOR THE first time in the Sbbients history of the United 
Stee elworkers of Ameri ica its 1,250,000 members will have 
a choice in the union’s elections. A rank and file slate headed 


by Don Rarick, a worker in. the 
United States Steel’s Irvin Mill, 
running for president, won nomin- 
ation for the Feb. 12 referendum 
balloting. 

. Rarick received the nomination 
of only 40 locals. William Klug, of 


Milwaukee, his running mate for - 
Was nominat- . 


secretary-treasurer, 
ed in 66 locals. Edward. Revak, of 
Duquesne, Pa., won the nomina- 
tion for the vice-presidency, but 
_ withdrew as a candidate leaving 
that office to Howard R. Hague, 
the incumbent. Also running in 
association with the Rarick slate 
are a number of candidates for dis- 
trict directorships. 

The initiative for the rank and 
file. movement was powered main- 
ly by a protest against the recent 


| 
: 


‘that he would “ join the fight against! 


the filibuster when Senator.” Javits, 
still gore e | as New York At-| 
torney General, covered himself 
with the phrase “when Senator,” 

since he has announced his inten- 
tion not to take his Senate seat until 
after Jan. 8. The U. S. Senate! i 


opens on Jan, 3; thus, Javits’ sup- 
port would be academic since any 
chance of changing the rules van- 


ishes with opening day. 


Meanwhile the National Minis- 
ters Civil Rights Conference ad- 
vanced with its plans for a meeting 
in Washington on Jan. 2 and 3 to 
lobby for Senate rule changes and 
other civil rights efforts. It was also 
reported that there will gather the 
powerful lobby of the Leadershi 
Conference on Civil Rights, head 
by the united labor movement and 
the NAACP. 

: 


THE New York Liberal Party, 
through its state chairman, George 
S. Counts, urged Vice- President 
Nixon and 15 U. S. Senators to— 

Change the Senate Rules so that 
a vote of 49 Senators could limit 
debate on any measure of the pres- 
ent requirement of 64 votes. Counts 
also asked: 

© That the House liberalize its 
rules making it easier to override 
committee chairmen to get lezisla- 
tion reported to the floor. - 

° selection of committee 


chairmen by party majority vote 


: = |instead of by seniority as is pres- 


ently done. 

Sen. Hubert Hum 
considered the leader of the pro- 
civil ri Sebinecs: and one = 
the eight Democrats pled 
fight the ‘filibuster, was cha ed 

’s 


by a Negro leade? on 
wage favoring the retention of 


ey (D-Minn) 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex)} _ 


as majority leader. Humphrey can- 


cels out his support of civil rights, | 


miliar twist? It’s just the_re- 
verse end of how we started as 
Householders. 


The total sale price now was 
$7,500—of which P3500 was for 
commissions, taxes, etc. We had 
already put in over $2,000 in 
improvements. ‘So the Balance 
just about evened us up—on 
paper, or In as we 
Marxists say. 


For the strange part of this 
deal was that no money. was to 
change hands. That is—not from 
buyer to seller. The sale was 
subject to our buyer getting a 
mortgage of $5,000, most of 
which we already owed. 


In addition, we were supposed 
to find someone to lend him the 
remaining $2,000. In addition, 
we had to pay off in cash the 
remainder of our original mort- 
gage. Don't shake your head 
in case you don't understand— 
‘just look up what Karl Marx 
wrote about ground rent. And 
remember—even Marx had a hard 


New Year's 
Greetings 


By DIEGO RIVERA ° 

MEXICO CITY.—New Year's 
greetings to The Worker which 
represents the voice of working 
humanity that fights for peace 
and an end to colonialism in the 
heart of the very country whose 
entrenched imperialists are the 
greatest power that supports 
colonialism and the colonialists. 
This power falsifies the facts in 
favor of the Hungarian fascists 
and covers up the crimes of the 
English and French colonialists 
who use napalm bombs and guns 
against defenseless African men, 
women and children striving for 
national liberation. This power, 
utilizing servile governments pf 
the Washington State Depart- 
ment, maintains all the coun- 
tries ‘of Latin America in the 
misery Of semi-colonialism and 
combats their culture and na- 
tional sentiment. 


time paying his own rent. 
_ ; 


WE NOW COME to the Final 
Act: After a month or six 
weeks I asked our agent when 
the settlement would take place. 
He told me the sale was still in 
the theoretical stage. Why? 

“Money is scarce.” 

“That's not news,” I pointed 
out. 

“I mean—mortgage money. 


Its’ ¢ national scandal. The Ad- |p 


ministration has a Tight Money 
Program. It has made mortgage 
money scarce—especially for old 
houses. We haven't yet found a 
mortgage company for 
| We 1 

We had to put poetry and 


the | 


| politics aside for a few days in | 
avor of the serious business of | 


I called for advice on™ 
busitiess people and _ lawyers 
who are supposed to know 
about such things as Money. 
One of them id a me that out of 
old friendship he would put me 
next to someone who might help. 
And he did. 

This friend of a friend of a 
friend got on the phone and in 
a few minutes he fixed it up for 
me. The mortgage money was 
set. 

“By the way,” he said, “there's 
a two-point charge.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Why, you pay $100 for get- 
ting the omer. 


MIND YOU-that's in addi- 
tion to the usual six percent in- 
terest per annum which the 


Money. 


By HALLDOR LAXNESS 
Novelist 
BRUARLAND, Ice land.— 
My New Year's ‘wishes fer the 
world include the hope that the 
great powers will show more of 
the natural kindness and good 
inary. human beings 


buyer pays for 15 years. Justa 


little extra Ground Rent for (= == 


money. 
So—like the House that Jack 


Built, The House that Walter SS - 


Bought was finally sold. 

course, I had to borrow 
some money to help-finance the 
deal. And as far as I can see, 
the only difference in the w hole | 
situation is that The Mortgage : 
Has Changed Hands. 


So—dont look at me as if I’m | 


in the chips. The man to con- 
gratulate is the man who rents 
out the money. He doesn’t ever 
seem to lose. 


od 


* 
By VICENTE 
LOMBARDO TOLEDANO 
President for the secretariat of 


Central Committee, Confedera- 
tion of Latin American Workers. 


MEXICO CITY.—On -the occa- 
sion of the new year the Confede- 
ration of Latin American Workers 
(CTAL) sends The Worker, the 
paper which reflects the interests 


- of the North American working 


people and is the most consistent 


defender. of their struggles, its 
warm fraternal ings ‘and its 


_ raise in union dues from $3 to $5. 
monthly, In the process of the 
campaign, however, the “ 
Froiest Committee’ slate expanded 


Donald for t and the 1951: 
locals that hamed W. Abel for, Johnson “heat want any civil 
tion th sete Nei liadad Mees "Muits 
nominations were won against e! r ew 
a See ie the challenge to “dicta-' ful} mobilization of the union's ‘City Cdenctionaa Earl Brown, warn-| 
‘sip” in the giant union. staff machinery of 1,200 persons ed his Democratic P colleagues) 
THE NUMBER OF LOCALS aad of the officials Sniiay Vocals, locals,|that failure to liberalize Senate} 
backing - Bee, gu of thelwho' left no. stone | unturned to rules would cause further losses 
“rebels” may small in com-|block an opposition slate. Fengen Feoecabeene ett tr on 
Ps, ca_to;the that the tell- Gea egy)" in Simaancouny win the Neg” ae a sity 
#2. sab sean Revi. an Pege- OM ug »oDOMBARBO » 
da : 87; Qf w 24H Spit DF HO TVA, ig GR, oee 


Pe . a ' 2.3 . 
; aie: ‘4 ne ¥ te pass 


pe that the struggle of all 


eg te le will make pos- 


of peace, active 
peaceful cox coexistence and an end 
eg you you to extend our greet- 
wishes to our brother 

ries of North America. 
Ror: the neem 1g oe nate 
Ametica.” e 


Ro. iat “i ‘ e 


“4 é bye. a) . is < 
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Protests Urge State 
Reform Transit Laws. 


CHICAGO—Neighbors and rela-;in_ its majority represents the; of the North Side of Chicago pro- 
tives of the victims of recent Chi- bankers ‘who own the transit sys-|test the unnecessary deaths and 
cago transit disasters added ‘their; tem. serious injuries to both employes 
anxious pleas this week to the) The committee set up at the|and passengers of the CTA as a 
growing move to get a change in'rally was instructed to see Alder-|result of the most recent disasters. 
the stgte law governing the struc-/man Freeman and Alderman) The lack of adequate safety de- 
ture and operations of the Chicago} Hartigan, as well as members of! vices, inadequate financing, exces- 
Transit- Authority. the City Council Committee on/sive fare increases, inadequate 

A petition began circulating on} [ransportation. The CI'A was de-| service facilities, high accident rate, 
the North Side this week, where a|2Ounced for its attempts to “place| all call for immediate attention. 
protest rally was held. Many of the|the blame on the motormen for} “We therefore demand and call 
rally Pane, at pointed out  that/ the series of recent transit disasters. | upon the City and State authorities 
since the CTA is now “a law unto if al to take immediate steps to provide 
itself,” there. can be little chance} _ THE petition issued at the rally|a safe, adequate and reasonable 
of curbing the mounting toll of ac-| declared: transit system to the citizens of 
cidents due to policy of “saving} | We the undersigned residents, this city.” 


money on safe equipment. 


“ILLINOIS 


COLD WAR ATTITUDE CHILLED 
OLYMPIC SPORTSMANSHIP 


The following is from the col- For weeks I could pick up no news- 
umn of Leo Lemer, editor and|paper or hear no broadcast that 
community paper publisher, in theldid not compare the score of the 
Lincoln-Belmont Booster: _ |United Stdtes with the score of the 

“I wish that before the nag Soviet Union. The United States 
games began in Melbourne a few! was ahead then, and we crowed 
weeks ago, all the newspapers and! about it in black headlines and 
radio stations in America had got boastful words. 
ten together for a meeting and had} “ater, when somebody with a 
— af pose ans par ae brain or two looked over the situa- 
sant 4d hat he cert of the cold tion, he discovered that the remain- 
war.” ing events would put the Soviets | 

Such an agreement would not 
only have made the news of the 
Olympiad more pleasant, but less 
of a shock at the end. 

“As it was, the news published 


away out in front in unofficial scor- 
ing. Then the headlines made a 
reverse switch: “Russians Sure to 
Win Olympic Games.” These un- 
leasant headlines would have 
in America. about the Olympic}/been unnecessary if we had not 


games had a touch of mold on it.'been boastful to begin with....° 
e 
tte Eater Swern. he | Meagders Voice Views 


CHA Fight Seen Key 
Rogers Park community, pledged 


To Future of Housing "== A, Iifesns- Edis: 
Fpl sicauniak: ni ra] On Ilinois Edi tion 


* 

A COMMITTEE headed The recent questionnaire which ored dropping the Daily Worker 
Charles Holleb of the Independent gathered opinions on our paperjaltogether. “We can pick up our 
Voters of Illinois was set up to! from readers of The Worker prov- daily news from the daily papers,” 
meet Mayor Richard J. Daley and| ed to be a strong testimonal to it was pointed out, “What we can't 
'a group of aldermen to secure the need for the Illinois Editon. get is a working class analysis of 
emergency action on the CTA sity-| Every reply said that the Illinois|news developments over a week's 

| are thoroughly read, that! time.” 


ation. | Pages , : ; 
The protest rally at Capri Hall, they contain material not available} Another reader demanded that 


1550 W. Devon, was called on the|*/sewhere. _ ' . |the paper “cut the continuous 
initiative of the neighbors of Danie]) _ this third article analysing the criticisms of the Soviet Union 
results of the questionnaire, we which have appeared lately.” One 


Earl Robinson Guest Cullen, the motorman who. was : : 
killed in the December 7 disaster W2™t to examine the replies on thejreply listed ideas for special articles 
on storage of “surplus” 
pr 


will affect segregation pattern in : 
schools, employment, politics, etc. At Annual Festival tn weheii: enaueie ik modmniniiern eae Illinois Edition as well as the com- 
C HICAGO.—Earl Robinson, — ‘}ments written in by readers on the products, the extent to which 
| _ private enterprise” is dependent 


This is the issue which Mayor Bs pastes inescarmea 
Richard J. Daley has ee oe and singer, will be the|*""Although the ‘CTA seacaiummais ‘paper as a whole. 

on the government and fed by 
THE REPLIES varied as to the|taxes, the stranglehold on_ politics 


straddled. refusing to take a clear|featured guest artist at the 8th). d: sought to inthe Wieme. fori 
ific types of news coverage of the banks through use of state 


stand on the-Trumbull Park Homes Annual Festival of Nationalities to ; : 
situation which symbolizes the{be held Saturday evening, Jan. 19, | the explosion and fire on the dead ER. 
| . ‘motorman, @ coroners jury ab-) re A ga ian abla , a ¢ | 
solved him completely. The jury’s| Which sho exp in funds , the need fos national health 
Illinois pages. There were equally} insurance. 


CHICAGO. — A crucial fight; gain control of the Chicago Hous- 
which may determine nopene| me Authority. The CHA, which 
trends in Chicago for many years will name a new executive director 
was seen as taking place behind in a few days, handles something 
the appointment of the director of like $250 million a year in con- 
the Chicago Husong Authority. tracts in the city, a fat plum to be 

Many Chicago leaders see ae os by those who would 


city on the eve of a gigantic strug- like to exploit housing without re- 
gle over segregation in housing.'gard to welfare or human values. 


The w housing pat- 
tern is viewed as the hub which 


@isis in housing here. ‘at Milda Hall, 3142 S. Halsted. 


ALTHOUGH he made a flat! There will also be songs and/¢,dinge in fact put laaeh a 

election campaign promise to dances.by Chicago and Milwaukee! +p. Crh. ray sing onde sheolete! divided “Yes” and “No” votes on! * | 
. name a Negro member to his national group ensembles. 'wooden cars, for failure to have! there should be more community; THE PROPOSAL that the Na- 

“cabinet,” the Mayor has not yet; Robinson, noted for his “Ballad, proper switches and fuses and other’ , mip tional Guardian be “imitated” was 

named a single Negro to any)for Americans,” will have new/safety equipment. However, a majority of the re-|contained in one response. Another 

high office. The challenge to nomi- | music of his own to present as well| ri plies said that the Illinois pages, favored eutting out all cultural 

nate a qualified Negro as executive !, Jeading the singing of many, AT the North Side rally, a group do not need more labor news andjfeatures in the paper and the sub- 

director of the CHA has been favorites ‘of Cullen’s neighbors volunteered do not need more news of -Negra'stitution ef basic Marxist material, 


laced .before the Mayor. by..a Thi } ‘to he} 7 . | affairs. )starting with the history of the 
3 ‘ : t ,to heip carry out the protest achon. , i - 
ge group of influential Chicago- by the Sera Re we 2 ee They wert: Warten Ebait. Rich. , Phere was an almast en working elass. . 
rm iis unanimous choice S' Protection of Foreign Born. the|2" O'Donnell and Michael Mc-| ‘<™. expressed that ‘the Illinois! One reader asked for more pic- 
Oscar Brown, Sr., er first a organization’ which ot catty Crath. : a contain more special eos — a ae cartoons. An- 
f both the Ida B. Wells). -has been : ne St articles, more -expose-type 0 said, “Don't waste space. in 
a ling on the strongest fight to halt Support for. the » action. -was features. icopying news in’ regular papers, 


Itgeld Projects, and a/*"*S. . vit ' Coun-| 
and the Altge sins asec ‘political deportations’ and to revise Ty oe a Boge Lehre THE FINAL section of the ques-|but enlarge print where possible 
, y ’|tionnaire, the blank space left for and use easy-to-read words, style, 


lifelong civic leader anr realtor in | 
: | the Walter-McC Act. 
— , gehen “ een as. well as by the AFL-CIO Com-' -omments roved most interesting cuts.” . 
Up until last week, oo las OUP | mittee on Political Action in the} ¢ all Me reader advanced in | An old-timer who described him- 
sponsoring Br oe he aaemtan 9 12th Congressional District. ‘detail his idea for ehanging The self as a “French-Hoosier born on 


ted. re 
to get his name-formally presen Appearing at the protest rally| Worker to a weekly news. mag-,the Wabash River with Debs and 


Several other Chicagoans have 
been nominated as well as a dozen 
out of town people, none of them 
Negroes. 

THE BIG REALTY corporations 
of Chicago are known to be work-) 
ing behind the scenes to use the 
current crisis in the CHA to seize 
control and to further undermine 
public housing here. They are al- 
ready well represented in the CHA 
Board of Directors, but the choice 


of the new executive director is’ 


considered decisive in ertenrenn’ 
wish yes of CHA in the period 
ahead, — 


clared last week: e do know 


The Chicago Daily Defender de- 


that there are certain powerful 
interests at work now trying to 


ROBINSON 


& of its passengers but with the guar- 


were Mrs. Michael. O'Driscoll, the 

wife of the CTA motorman in the 

November 5 crash, and H. Block, | 

the brother of one of the women! 

'wko was killed in that tragedy. - | 
* 

BLOCK urged a change in the' 


state legislation which set up the: 
CTA “without any supervision or| 
check” on its functions. | 

About 100 persons who attended | 
‘the rally heard H. M. Wicks, a' 
printer, denounce the CTA as be- 
ing “not concerned with the safety 


‘antee of the uninterrupted flow of| 
hinterest to its bondholders.” 
Speakers at the rally pointed out 
that the CTA is not publicly owned 
and is in fact run by board which 


ike Time or/Dreiser,” had this comment: 

Newsweek, but from a working-} “Send to Haldeman-Julius for a 

clas point of view.” copy of the old Appeal to Reason 
This reader's complaint was that and you will have the i for- 


azine, “something 


“the paper tries to cover news daily|mat for the proletariat. Make your 


without adequate news sources articles short and to the point. 
and as a result. sometimes. falls Remember that Capitalism isn’t so 
short in analysis.” He (or she) fay- tragical as it is comical.” 


American Civil Liberties Unien 
Hits Perseeution of Soldiers 


The American Civil Liberties Union: today called on 
the Army to speed up the time required to decide military 


personnel security cases. Charging that “prolonged delays,” 


some over a year, impose a hard-; ° 
ship by jeopardizing employment;the Army's security program 
and educational opportunities, the should be modified to “prevent the 


—— = 


How City Police OK'd Arming of Fascists 


(Continued from Page 16) 
of women who. were operating 
as agents of the American Hu- 
mane-Society out of the home 
of Bundist William B. Wernecke 
at 6250 Wayne Ave. 

They were Wernecke’s wife, 
Ruth, Victoria Strecker, 1705 

Diversey, Edith Drane, 2453 
N. Halsted. 

AN OPEN eee of =: 
lerism prior to a uring World 
War iL, Wernecke was sent to 
prison for his refusal to fight 
against the Nazis. After World 
War II, he was active in efforts 
to revive the Bund hére under 


aty,..1950, Wernecke ™ 


3 


was arrested on charges by a 
nurse that he had kidnaped and 
beat her. Wernecke at that time 
was fighting a divorce suit by his 
former wife, Veronica. Accord- 
ing to what the-nurse, Miss La- 
kuehl Wilson, told police, she 
was abducted by Wernecke. in 
order to. force her to make 
derogatory statements about 
Warnecke’s wife.. The ex-Bund- 
ist-drove her to a lonely road 
near Elgin and punche dher un- 
til. she- agreed to sign certain 
affidavits, she rev is 

The other director of ‘the 
American Humane Society, Mrs. 
Lyri Hyning, has for many years 
Maree al agency at 537 


en Pea 
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dles large quantities of anti- 
Semetic literature, including her 
own “Women’s Velie." 

CONDUCTING ai shrill cam- 
paign during World War II for 
a negotiated settlement with Hit- 
ler, Mrs. Van Hyning claimed 
1,000 members in Chicago and a 
20,000 circulation for her anti- 
Semitic paper. 

She has made no secret of her 
fanatical hatred of Jews and her 
plan to build a women’s corps 
which will become part of an 
anti-Semitic striking "oa 

In. .an_ interview in_ the 
woes Home Companion of 
to Mies) Vad i) Rivning 
toads May os Pb aBAS 5 ULABE 7a, 


ty oN oe 


ACLU said that the regulations of| continuation of such injustices.” 
| {The Union's views were presented 
in a letter to Army secretary Wil- 
ber M. Brucker by ACLU staff 
counsel Rowland Watts. 
The ACLU letter described 
four cases which set forth its com- 
plaint. Two concern soldiers now 
on active duty at Fort Dix and two 
dealt with men who have been 


telligent. In fact, they are rather | 

stupid. But they are a group of 

women who will work hard for 

me and that’s what’s important.” 
* 


IN CANCELLING their po- 
lice permits, Police’ Commis- |separated from the Army. 
sioner O'Connor did not indicate | The soldiers on active duty at 
that any investigation would be |Fort Dix are Private Allan L. Rice 
made of the so-called American |and Kent Sidon. Following the 
ea veo ne or et aS protest, Pvt Sidon Set e- 

The answers to that question Py oe | oa ag ohare 
are indicated in the open record jon security char sar tclaaghened 
of the directors who have ex- jon August 21, The charges were 
pressed a fanatical hatred of jmembership in or of or- 
what they call. “New Dealers, | ganizations listed by the Attorney 
Communists one-worlders,” |General as subversive or under 
who have repeatedly called for |Communist control and refusal to 
the exterthination of Neégroes janswer' questions duriig the Arniy's 
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How Gty Police OK'd Arming of Fascists 


CARL HIRSCH 
34 CHICAGO. 

Are Chicago's fascist fanatics 
getting ready for armed violence? 

An open conspiracy was dis- 
closed here this week involving 
the three main groupings of what 
is known as “the lunatic fringe.” 

A new organization, chartered 
by the State of [imMois, has as 
its directors: 

1. Joseph Beauharnais, the 
founder -of the notorious anti- 
Negro White Circle League. 

9. Mrs. Lyrl Van Hyning, for 
20 years the ringleader of anti- 
Semitic organizations here, neg 
of “We, the Mothers,” and pub- 
lisher of the violence- -provoking 

“Women’s Voice.” 

3. William Warnecke, the head 

of the pro-Nazi movement here 


and for some years the leader of 
the pro-Hitler German-American 


*Bund in Chicago. 
. 


UNDER THE name of the 
American Humane Society, these 
fascist elements had _ secured 
authorization from the Chicago 
Police Department to carry fire- 
anys. 

_As a result of protests, Police 
Commissioner Timothy J}. O’Con- 
nor last week cancelled the spe- 
cial police commissions held by 
this group. 

The commissions, which in- 
cluded permits to carry con- 
cedled firearms, were issued by 
the Chicago Police Department 
on the pretext that the fascist- 
like American Humane Society 
was “interested in animal wel- 


‘What Un-American Probers 
Did About Armed Fascists 


CHICAGO-Recently, the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities came to Chicago to conduct-a “probe.” 

They harassed numerous witnesses who are members of or- 
ganizations which seek to liberalize U. S. immigration laws and 


policies. 


The committee did not investigate the various C hicago fascist 
groups which have been revealed as an armed conspiracy, operat- 
ing as the American Humane Society with a charter from the state 
of Hlinois and a commission to act as police deputies issued by the 


Chicago Police Department. 


The House Un-American Activities Committee did in fact seek 
out the Chicago fascist groups and invite them to attend the Chicago 


hearings as 


The ivetheaaelen figures of the fascist “lunatic fringe” packed the 
hearing room, bearing invitations issued by Don Appel, chief aide 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 


fare work.” 


_ The Police _ Commissioner 
never made any investigation of 
the record of this society's direc- 
tors at the time they were given 
the special police cémmissions 
last October. . 

COMMISSIONER O'Connor 
admitted this week that the fas- 
cist grou “had all the powers 
and privileges of the police force 
of the city.” This included the 
power to make arrests. 

In the Police Department are 
the so-called Labor Detail, which 
is used to hound militant trade 
unionists, and the Industrial 
Squad or “Red Squad,” allegedly 
set up to hunt down “subversive” 
elements. Neither of these ‘po- 
lice detachments made any ef- 
fort to probe the arming of a 
group of fascists with a long 


~ record of instigating violence in 


Chicago. 

The State of Illinois issued a 
charter to the American Humane 
Society last April. The charter 
was not questioned even though 
one of the society's directors was 
listed as Joseph Beauharnais, 
who was convicted -of pe 
violence against Negroes as hea 
of the White Circle League. 
When mass protests poured in 
on Gov. William G. Stratton 
three years ago, the charter of 
the White Circle League was 
finally revoked. 

- 


BEAUHARNAIS has _ con- 
tinued promoting anti-Negro at- 
tacks, centering his activity at 
Trumbull Park Homes and in 


Seek to Arouse City 


For Rule 22 Battie 


CHICAGO. — As soon as they 
can put holiday celebrating 
aside, many: Illinois citizens are 
going to get into the big fight 
~on civil rights which begins with 
‘the epening of Congress next 
week. 

An effort is being made na- 
tionwide to abolish Senate Rule 
22, called “the graveyard of all 
civil rights legislation.” In Chi- 
cago, only a few beginnings had 
been made this week toward de- 
veloping a campaign. 

“We want every possible 
group to get in on tkis fight be- 
cause the possibilities never look- 


Groups Demand Dirksen 


ed better,” said Willoughby 
Abner, president of the Chicago 
branch of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement ot Col- 
ored People. 


ABNER said he was leaving 


for Washington to help direct the « 


campaign in the Senate. A cru- 
cial vote on this issue is held by 
Illinois Republican Sen. Ever- 
ett M. Dirksen. 

Abner, who is regional direc- 
tor of the United Auto Workers, 
said that Dirksen had told him 
last March that he favored the 
revision of the Senate rule 


Fight Filibuster Rule 


CHICAGO. — Leading North 
Side organizations this week 
urged Sen. Everett M.-Dirksen 
to support the efforts to amend 
Senate Rule 22. 


The action was set up by a 
conference of 15 organizations 
at the McCormick YMCA, 1001 
N. Dearborn, which called for 
community protests against the 
Senate rule which permits the 
killing of civil rights bills 
through the use of the filibuster. 


Robert Thompson, the presi- 
dent-elect of the North Side unit 
of the National Association: for 


the Advancement of Colored: 


People, was named to head the 
delegation to reach Sen. Dirk- 
sen. 
' . 

THE parley heard a report 
on the coming Senate Rule 22 


fight by Miss Josephine Clark, | 


organizer for Teamsters Local 
743. 


Among the other organiza- 
tions re 


Jans represented at the confer- 
«Tied babi ! nay’ ue 7 or. 


fs 1 


Political Education, St. Mat- 
thews Baptist Church, the 
North Side Neighborhood Im- 
provement Council, the Typo- 
— al Union No. 16, the In- 
ependent Voters of [inois, the 
Wayman AME Church, the 
Textile Workers, the Upper 
Room Baptist C hurch, the Bak- 
ery Workers, the North Side 
Civic League. 
. 
A- DELEGATION. was also 


named to see Rep. Sidney Yates 


to discuss strategy on the civil 
rights struggle in the House. It 
was pointed out that efforts are 
being made to challenge the 
seating of Dixiecrat congress- 
meu on the basis that their states 
are not entitled to full represen- 
tation as long as. Negroes are 
denied the vote. 

‘Gerald. Bullock, chairman of 
the NAACP legislative c ommit- 
tee, pointed -out that Rep. | 
Charles Diggs of Michigan is 

leading such, £ move in woe 


“sens ee a 


whereby a two-thirds vote is 
neede dto stop a filibuster. 

“I'm going to find out. per- 
sonally whether Sen. Dirksen in- 
tends to hol dto that promise,” 


declared Abner. He said the Illi- 


nois Senator's pledge was made 
to a delegation which went to 
see him from the civil rights 
gathering in the capital which 
was called by the National 
Leadership Conference. 

* 

AS FOR the other Illinois 
Senator, Paul H. Douglas, he is 
pledged to help lead the, fight 
on the Senate floor to knock out 
‘Rule 22. 


The trade union movement has 
been urged to join in the fight 
on Rule 22 by Walter Reuther, 
AFL-CIO vice-president, who 
called for ending ‘t‘he veto pow- 
er of a filibustering minority op- 
posed not only to FEPC and 
other civil rights legislation, but 
also to other vital, much-needed 
and long overdue steps toward 
economic, social and political 
justice.” | 

Numerous Chicago organiza- 
tions affiliated with the National 
Leadership Conferenc on Civil 
Rights have ,been called on to 
enter the fight in the opening 
days of Congress on Rule 22. 
These organizations have been 
told that “Rule 22 stands as a 
roadblock” to the entire set of 
liberal bills which are being 
sought in the on Congress. 


IN an article last week head- 


ed “Time to Kill the Filibuster,” 


the Chicago Sun-Times declared 
“The parliamentary maneuver- 
ing needed to change. the rule 
(Rule 22) requires bipartisan 
backing.” 


Only a few op ge Sena- © 


tors have thus far pledged to 
one the anti-filibustering move, 
of the strong which 

OF oo on civil rights. in 


recent elections. 


other communities where Negro 
families buy or rent homes for 
the first time, In the recent 
period, Beauharnais has been 
working with the Ku’ Klux Klan 
and ite Citizens Councils in 


other cities, prien Rage bring 
their program of violence 
into Chicago. 
The arms-carrying commis- 
sions had been issued to a group 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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O'Connor Wins Appeal 
Against McCarthyism 


CHICAGO. — I'm_ delighted 
that it is now possible for an 


American citizen to have con- 
tempt for Joe McCarthy without 
having to go to jail.” 


That was the reaction of au- — 


thor Harvey O'Connor . this 
week to the news that the U.S. 
Court of Appeals has ruled. in 
his favor in a contempt of Con- 
gress case. 

O'Connor, who has written 
numerous books about the big 
monopolies in America, had ap- 
pealed a $500 fine and a one 
year suspended prison sentence. 
He had begn convicted by a 
federal court after refusing to 
answer questions put to him in 
1953 by Sen. Joseph McCarthy, 
then head of the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigations Subcommit- 
tee. 

* , 

IN the opinion handed down 
last week, the federal appeals 
court sidestepped ruling on 
O'Connor's contention that his 
rights umder the First Amend- 
ment were being violated. The 
court did state, however, that 
there was nothing criminal about 
O'Connor's refusal to answer the 
baited questiohs of Sen. Mc- 
Carthy. Some of these questions 
demanded to know _ about 
O'Connor's involvement in what 
Sen. McCarthy called “the com- 
munist conspiracy.” 


The U.S. Court of Appeals 
said that McCarthy's question 
were “so. imprecise and so 
vague’ that O’Connor could not 
a been expected to answer 
them. 


The author, who now lives ia 
Winnetka, Illinois, expressed re- 
gret that the court had failed to 
rule on his claim that McCarthy 
violated his right to freédom of 
speech under the First Amend- 
ment. The case was in fact an 
important test of the claim that 
such witchhunts violate not only 
the Fifth Amendment but the 
First as well. 


O’CONNOR declared, how- 
ever, that the ruling was a blow 
against McCarthy's “pretension 
that a government bureaucrat 
has a right to investigate a citi- 
zens politics.” 

The case grew out of the peri- 
od when the Wisconsin senator 
was touring the country as a 
one-man inquisition, seeking to 
use his authority as head of a 
Senate body to intimidate liber- 
als and others. 

After Sen. McCarthy ordered 


O'Connor indicted for contempt 
of Congress, he appeared as the 
main witness at O’Connor’s trial, 
Here he tried to build a case 
that O’Connor’s numerous books 
exposing the big oil, steel and 
aluminum trusts were “commu- 
nist propaganda.” 


UAW Locals Here Back 


‘Big Wage Boost’ Plan 


CHICAGO—A “crash” pro 
gram of strike aid to back up 
the United Auto Workers 1958 
contract demands has_ been 
strongly approved by-the locals 
in this region. 

The action was voted by a 
regional UAW conference held 
in the union center at Ottawa, 
Ill., last week. Included in this 
program was an endorsement of: 

1. UAW . President Walter 
Reuther’s proposal that the UAW 
seek “the bigegst wage increase 
in the history of our union.” 

2. A 50-cent a month increase 
in union dues. 

3. A special bargaining pro- 
gram for the skilled trades work- 
ers which would make the pres- 


ent wage maximums a floor from . 


which journeymen would seek 
unlimited scales depending. on 
the various crafts and classifica- 
tions. “ 

THE REGIONAL parley in 
Ottawa was marked by a further 
healing of the breach which oc- 
curred here during the bitter 


factional campaign for the elec- 


:tion of a regional Ae: to 
succeed Pat: Grea rege’ 


The conference vot 


to eu 


dorse Regional Director Robert 
Johnston for reelectién. These 
elections take place at the UAW 
convention, to be held in Atlantic 
City next April 7-12. 

' Johnston made it clear that 
hé would seek reelection on a 
program of supporting the pro- 
jected UAW proposals on con- 
tract bargaining, organizing the 
unorganized, the dues increase 
and the skilled trades program. 

€ 


WITH 109,000 dues-paying 
members in this Ibinojs-lowa 
Region 4, Johnston has outlined 
plans for a major organizing drive 
this year. The target, he said, 
will be an additional .50,000 
members, with the outlook. of 
making this the largest region in. 
the UAW. Region 4 now takes 
second place in size to New 
York-Eastern Pennsylvania _ Re- 
gion 9. 

International _ Representative 
Willard Allen of Rockford has 
been named to head an organ- 
izing drivg in the region, con- 
centra in the Chicago-area, 


Rockford, the Quad Cities, Peo- 


., .Fiajand- several farm 


eanten 
centers in Iowa. 


= 
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IN THE DAYS of our 
youth (yes, we can remem- 
ber that far back) the quaint 
New Year's custom of mak- 
ing “resolutions” was wide- 


spread. We resolved to do all 


kinds of good things, and forgot 
them with breath-taking speed. 
Twenty-four hours was about 
par for the course. | 


For 1957, we on The Worker 
staff are making New Year's res- 
olutions, but we hope to make 
them stick. 

You, our readers, have nade 
it clear at recent conferences. and 
in your letters that you want this 
to be fruly a newspaper devoted 
to socialism for our country, one 


‘which explores the avenues by 


which socialism will come to 
America and which talks of its 
meaning to the people of the 


— dand. 


It is not’ a simple job, and 
pioneering is necessary. But it is 
a job that needs to be done. And 
our first resolve is to do it. 


“You have also made it clear 
you want a crusading paper—one 
that crusades for péace and civil 
rights and civil liberties, and the 
things our people need now for 
a better life. We have been try- 
ing to improve along this line— 
as in our efforts regarding the 


need to ban H-bomb testing and, 


to end Senate filibustering. We 
resolve to contiaue to improve. 

You have also been insisting 
on a more readable paper, one 
with more down-to-earth lan- 
guage, shorter articles, greater 
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preoccupation with human beings 
as individuals, as well as one 
which provides you with more of 
and abroad. With a larger Worker 
the facts of life in our country 
staff (taken mainly from the 
Daily Worker), we resolve to 
give you more of that kind of 
paper. 

BUT THERE IS a resolution 
we must both take together, 
without which none of this is 
possible, That is the resolution 
to keep our paper going. It 
needs the plugging of both of us 
who work on it and you who are 
its readers and supporters. 


Two things are immediately 
needed to *make this resolution 


slight byeather.- 


® Completion of the paper’s 
$50,0000 fund appeal in the 
shortest possible order. 

® Cetting the 1957 circula- 
tion campaign going full steam 
right after the New Year. 

Last week was a holiday week, 
and we feared a letdown in the } 
$50,000 fund appeal which might 
prove disastrous. But thanks to 
$1,000 sent by the Communist 
Party of Syracuse, New York; and 
other generous contributions, we 
raised close to $3,500. Still far from 
the needed weekly. mark, but a 


At this. writing, just three mail 


days from the New Year, we are 
still $15,000 short of the target, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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meaningful: 


* thunderstruck 


_money in anyone's 


By LESTER RODNEY 


UNLESS YOU WERE 
THERE -the day the axe fell, or 
happen to know somebody whe 
worked there, it is not easy to 
get’ the “human side” of the 
story when big magazines like 
Colliers and Woman’s Home 
Companion fold up. 

In the smart Crowell-Collier 
Building on Fifth Avenue in the 
Radio City complex you find the 
typical impersonal, murmuring 
efficiency. The elevators with 


the rows of black buttons glide , 


up from the vaulted lobby in 
their business-like’ way, recep- 
tionists await you’on the land- 
ings with fixed smiles and a soft 
“yes?’, and beyond lies a maze 
of inner offices. There are no 
ople walking 
around in a daze wondering 
where their next job is coming 
from, no tears, no anger to be 
seen. The. hidden drama is still 
well hidden, ten days Iater. 

On one of the floors, you are 
admitted to an inner office and 
speak to one of the Collier’s ed- 
itorial. workers. They don't 
know much more than has ap- 
peared in the pe rs. How 
many, you ask, of the staff are 
stil-on the job? 

“There are about 50 of us 
here now out of the usual 500,” 
the man said. “The company 
discovered you just can't sus- 
pend and walk away once the 
last copy appears. .There are 
writers out in the field, all kinds 


_ of loose ends.” 


WHAT ABOUT SEVER- 
ANCE pay, you ask. There 
was an atticle in the paper this 
morning which quoted Presi- 
dent and Board Chairman Paul 
C.. Smith as sgying that while 


, there was no contract (the pub- 


lications were non-union), the 
Board had agreed.on “severance 
pay. as a moral obligation . .’, 
and something would be worked 


out “related to our operating re- 


alities.” 

Said .the Collier's editorial 
worker: “That's just a. statement 
and nothing more as yet. It's no 
pocket.” 


_ At Collier's --10 Days After 
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even the perfunctory two wéeks 
notice here! | 

He suggested that the oral 
obligation may not have come 
purely. from within the Board 
of Directors. “We have an em- 
ployes’ committee,” he explain- 


ed, “Which has met with the> 


Board three times.. Up to now, 
at least. they are dealing with 
it as if we had a contract, and 
we like to think it may have -had 
something to do with the change 
on severance plans, though 
those plans are still just -words.” 

Stories on the foldup, you 
noted, gave spoken about many 
of the editorial workers getting 
new jobs offers, but much “dif- 
ficulty” in_ placing older work- 
ers. How about that? _ 

“You know how it is on news- 
pa as: well,” he said softly, 
“That's the way it goes. Oh, the 
big star byliners may not have 
song ei cn — 
job, but how ut ple who 

och ibe pve: 
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1957 Memo |. 


to Congress 


' TO THE MEMBERS of the 85th Congress: 


DURING the session which opens Thursday you will re- 
ceive detailed proposals for legislation from the trade unions, 
the organizations of the Negro people and of the farmers, and 
other civic-minded groups. 

We urge you give these proposals your earnest considera- 
tion, disregarding partisan interests and reactionary pressures. 


You should keep firmly in mind the foundations on which 
Americas immediate future rests: peace, democracy, and the 
livelihood of its people. 2 

There are, of course, those like Sen. Joseph McCarthy who 
propose to drop bombs on Hungary. This lunatic proposal is 
shared by few; the American people are, we believe, almost 
unanimous in the opinion that survival requires peace. 

* 


THE TIME has come—is, in fact, overdue—to proceed from 
hopes to deeds. 

The deeds required are few and simple. The Congress 
should prevail on the Executive branch to agree to a new Sum- 
mit conference, with India included, as the Swiss government 
has proposed. This can make possible the easing of tensions in 
the Middle East, as well as in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Congress should use its influence, furthermore, to help 
the State Dept: get its head out of the sand and recognize that. 
the government which exists on the mainland of Asia is the 
poeen of the Chinese people—and should. be treated as 
such. : 

From these actions, we believe, can come positive steps 
toward curbing the H-bomb, reducing armaments, and trans- 
ferring to peaceful uses a great part of the world’s wealth that 
goes toward war preparations. 


THE SECOND great arena of problems that deserve your 
attention is the expansion of democracy. This means, in the 
first place, wiping out—92 years, after Appomatox—the rem- 
nants of slavery and racism. Here the first step should be 
taken on the day you assemble, Jan. 3. 

On that day, Jan. 3, you have the opportunity to amend, 
by majority vote, the undemocratic Rule 22. It is your duty 
to take the dead hand of the filibuster off civil rights legisla- 
tion. You cannot, in good conscience, fail to produce that 
majority. 

So long as-you permit some of your colleagues: Rep. Wal- 
ter, Sen. Eastland, and their like to ravage our civil liberties, 
your own devotion to our Constitution is. wanting. If the nation 
had an opportunity to express its opinion we are confident it 
would recommend the disbanding of the House Unamerican 
Committee, and the removal of Sen. Eastland from his domina- 
tion over the Senate Judiciary Committee. You should do no 
less. 

The statute books should be wiped clean of the cruel 
legislation which has besmirched them: the Taft-Hartley, the 
Walter-McCarran, and Smith Acts. 

* 

THE AMERICAN people look with increasing concern on 
the unfavorable trend and the existing gaps in our economic 
life and social welfare. It has just been announced that steel, 
textile, and cement prices will be hiked again, the cost of liv- 
ing is rising, mergers are intensifying monopolization, our 
school facilities become more inadequaie, the burden of taxes 
rests heavier on the people, and there appears to be no recov- 
ery for agriculture from, its sodden condition. 

Some adequate legislative proposals to meet these prob- 
lems have already been presented by six of your senate col- 
leagues in the Democratic Declaration of 1957. In this, strug- 
gle for the needs of the people the main enemy which con- 
fronts the people is monopoly. 

« 

WE CALL your attention, finally, to the issue of strontium- 
90. fallout, to which, unfortunately, only a few publications, 
including: The Worker, have given serious attention. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has not been frank with the peo- 
ple on the level of danger at which we have arrived. For that 
reason we propose that a joint House-Senate committee be 
established to probe the dangers and seek to discover how 
the damage that has already been done may be overcome. 

! Sincerely, 
The Worker 


taries, and so on. They don’t get 
taken on; the other magazines or 
newspapers prefer starting with 
youngsters.” ai 

As for “Look” magazine, 
which bought the subscription 
lists and name of Collier’s, 
“They have made no editorial 
arrangement for taking on-Col- 
lier's people,” he said, -“They 
are just interviewing people 
from here in general, with no 
promises or commitments.” 

(You stand here and chat 
about this and jot down notes. 
Suppose you are someone who 
worked 25 years well and faith- 
fully on the magazine without 
much savings but with security, 
you are paying off ona home, - 
have three growing children, 
where is your stability, where 
is your world?) ' 

* 


NOWHERE IN THE 
CROWELL-Collier Building or 
outside either, can you find a 
definitive |answer ta‘ fhe: .ques-i\° : 


FEATURES INSIDE 


Ministers Will Rally 
For Rule 22 Change 


—See page 2 


10 Best Films Last Year 


‘—See page 14 


| 


g' 


| There «is ‘nothing: like ‘a, union: ‘ido xeutine; type .w —See pages 8 and 9 


seuestevnney+ (o> taltor all, is. there?, There wasn 't.... tising, , libraxies, editorial secre- . 


bhiarti ; 


(Continued. on Page 13), ........... 


~ 
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By Waker Lowenfels 

Walter Lowenfels is remem- 
bered by many of our readers for 
down-to-earth sketches he, used 
to contribute to our pages. His 
latest book is ‘Sonnets of Love 
and Liberty.” He is currently 
speaking at house gatherings, 
forums, clubs, etc., on the sub- 
ject—How Words Become Poems. 
Lowenfels is one of the nine 
Philadelphia Smith Act defend- 
ants whose case is now before 
the appeal courts. 

WHEN I tell people we 

sold our house in Philadel- 
phia they smack their lips 
as if to say— Ah, so now 
youre in the chips!” Just 
oes to show how little my 
riends know about money. Let 
me give you the inside story: 
- Readers of this paper may 
recall that I started to reveal 
the secrets of My Life under 
Capitalism about fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago with a tale about 
How We Bought Our -House. 
Now I can bring that story to a 
Happy Ending .. . or to a Fatal 
Conclusion—whichever way you 
see such things... . . 

For the sake of those who are 
just coming in, I had better give 
a synopsis of Chapter I: 

* 


ALL OUR LIFE we had 
been renters. First we rented a 
room for two, then two rooms 
for three, and so on until we 
were six, plus cats, dogs, bicycles, 
sleds rod a bathroom full of 


stockings and so on. 
On week-ends when some of 
our friends used to visit us, even 


great artists like Woody Guthrie - 


would have to sleep on the 


kitchen table. In brief—the rail-_ 


road apartment we had at $37.50 
a month was just too tight a 
squeeze. 

In ‘addition, we wanted a 
street where four girls and a dog 
could romp without bumping 
.into trucks. So we found a house 
on a Quiet Street. Even at that 
time it was too big for us. We 
used to call it out Palace on 
Regent St. : 

For some reason which I 
have never understood we. paid 
the same rent for the big house 
as for the small apartment. 
Maybe because we agreed to 
move if it were sold?. The only 
catch was that in the winter the 
rent zoomed up because we had 
to pay for the ~za 


THINGS WENT along 
smoothly for several years until 
one morning the real estate 
agent telephoned us: 

“I don’t want to pressure you, 
but we havé a deposit on your 
house. . . . Yes, from a buyer, 
of course! The owner wants to 
be decent with you. If you want 
to buy it you can have it at the 
same price—$5,000. But—well 
have to have your deposit within 
48 hours.” , 

You have heard of a Shot Gun 
Wedding? Anyhow—that was 
during the war. The Housing 


Shortage ‘“was~ getting worse. 
We had no money, but we 
bought the house. 


How? We borrowed money 
for a down payment, got a mort- 
gage for the rest, and became 
Householders. 

The big difference we could 
see was that our rent went to a 
Mortgage Company instead of a 
Real Estate nt, and that it 
was a trifle higher—about $40 a 
ynonth, spread. out over taxes, 
interest, amortization, etc. True 
that in 25 yeasr we would own 
the house—but can you look that 
far ahead? " 


YEARS PASS. Dogs get run 
over, new degs arrive, girls grow 
up, get married, leave the house. 
Finally we are down to three 
of us. The place is so big we 
can hardly find each other. In 
addition, the Old Palace ie be- 
ginning to fall to pieces. The 
answer: We Must Sell! 

That was a couple of years 
ago. We kept propping up the 
house so it wouldn't fall.on peo- 

le’s heads when prospective 

uyers peered into the closets. 
But nobody bought. 

It seems Old Palaces are a 
drug on the Market or a White 
Elephant; or whatever you call 
what nobody wants. Everybody 
wants split levels, ranchers, tile 
baths, et al. Finally our agent 
calls us one morning a few 
months ago: 


* 
DO YOU RECOGNIZE a fa- 


men 


| Min 


— To Win Change in Rule 22 


SEN. CLINTON P. ANDERSON (D-N) this week became the 13th member of the 
U. S. Senate to pledge support to opening day efforts to change Rule 22 to stop anti-civil| 


isters Gather 


Jan. 2 


The Mortgage Changed Hands — 


miliar twist? It’s just the re- 
verse end of how we started as 
Householders. .. . 

The total sale price now was 
$7,500—of which $500 was for 
commissions, taxes, etc. We had 
already. put in over $2,000 in 
improvements. So the. balance 
just about evened us up—on 
paper, or In Theory, as we 
Marxists say. 

For the -strange part of this 
deal was that no money was to 
change hands. That is—not from 
buyer to seller. The sale was 
subject to our buyer getting a 


‘ mortgage of $5,000, most of 
- which we already owed. 


In addition, we were supposed 
to find someone to lend him the 
remaining $2,000. In addition, 
we had to pay off in cash the 
remainder of our original mort- 
gage. 
in case you don’t understand— 
just -look up what Karl Marx 


wrote about ground rent. And | 


remember—even Marx had a hard 
time paying his own rent. .« 
* 


WE NOW COME to the Final 
Act: After a month or six 
weeks I asked our agent when 
the settlement would take place. 


the theoretical stage. Why? 
“Money is scarce.” 


Don’t shake your head } 


New Year's 
Greetings | 


By DIEGO RIVERA 


MEXICO CITY.—New Year’s 
greetings to The Worker which 
represents the voice of working 
humanity that fights for peace 
and an end to colonialism in the 
heart of the very country whose 
entrenched imperialists are the 
+ greatest. power that supports 
colonialism and the colonialists. 
This power falsifies the facts in 
| favor of the Hungarian fascists 
and covers up the crimes of the 

English and French colonialists 


} who use napalm bombs and guns 


against defenseless African men, 
women and children striving for 
national liberation. This power, 
utilizing servile governments of 
the Washington State Depart- 
ment, maintains all the coun- 
tries of Latin America in the 
misery Of semi-colonialism and 
combats their culture and na- 
tional sentiment. 


‘*He-told me the sale was still in 


“That's not news,” I. pointed — 


out. 


“I mean—mortgage money.. 


Its’ a national scandal. The Ad- 


ministration has a Tight Money jf 


Program. It has made mortgage 
money scarce—especially for old 
houses. We haven't yet found a 
mortgage 
$5,000.” 

We had to put poetry and 
"sma aside for a few days in 
avor of the serious business of 
I called fer advice on 
business people and lawyers 
who are supposed to know 
about ‘such things as Money. 


Money. 


One of them told me that out of | 


old friendship he would put me 
next to someone who might help. 


rights filibusters. There are now eight Democratic and five Republican-Senators commit-} And he did. 


ed to anti-filibuster action. 
Sen. Anderson made his stand 


‘that he would “join the fight against! opens on Jan. 3; thus, Javits’ sup- 


be academic since any 


This friend of a friend of a 
friend got on the phone and in 
a few minutes he it up for 


company for. the | 


By HALLDOR LAXNESS 
Novelist 


BRUARLAND, Ieelanad.— 


| My New Year's wishes for the 


world iaclude the hope that the 


} great powers will show more of 


the natural kindmess and good 


known to the Pittsburgh Courier| the filibuster when Senator.” Javits,| Port would 

{Dec. 12, 1956) in answer to a'still functioning as New York At- Chance of changing the rules van- 

query. 'torney General, covered himself) ishes with opening day. 
Senator-elect Jacob K. Javits (R-| with the phrase “when Senator,”| Meanwhile the National Minis- 


me. The mortgage money was 
set. 


sense of ordinary human beings 
_ Sena . “By the way,” he said. “there's | medieyal belief in mur- 
NY) when asked for his position|since he has announced his inten-|ters Civil Rights Conference ad- massacre as top virtues 
“What does that mean?” in international dealings. 
Courier from New Delhi, India,|after Jan. 8.. The U. S. Senate|in Washington on Jan. 2 and 3 to} “Why, you pay $100 for get- | geese : aR 
ee ~ ae lobby for Senate rule changes and} ae 
reported that there will gather the} _ MIND YOU-—that’s in addi- 
powerful lobby of the Leadership} tion to the usual six percent in- 
© e , by the united labor movement and} buyer pays for 15 years. Just a 
ce in ea¥®rs the NAACP. e little extra .Ground Rent for 
THE New York Liberal Party So—like the House 
By GEORGE MORRIS Built, The House that Walter 
| : S. Counts, urged Vice-President 
Steelworkers of America its 1,250,000 members will have|Nixon and 15 U. S. Senators to—-| Of course, I had to berrow 


and less larcenous high-handed- 
ness and 
a two-point charge.” der and 
on the filibuster issue, told the/tion not to take his Senate seat until; vanced with its plans for a meeting} : 
. ting the mortgage!” 
First St | Uj « p i other Givi rights efforts. It was also} * 
| Conference on Civil Rights, headed| terest per annum which‘ the | = 
money. 
a A ‘ that Jack 
eg t its state chairman, 
FOR THE first time in the 20-year history of the United peas d Vice-President Bought was finally sold. 
Change the Senate Rules so that 


some money to help finance the 


a choice in the union’s elections. A rank and file slate he | | 
_ ~ ) ~ tnd memes ja VOte of 49 Senators could limit 


by Don Rarick, a worker in the 
United States Steel's Irvin Mill, 


» ay 
: a ~ 7. 
si a oye Shas”: . 
, Hat aeaee oe ‘s 4 ie 
an” <> a ee . a en . . 
— e*¥’e 


debate on any measure of the pres- 
ent requirement of 64 votes. Counts 
also asked: 


deal. And as far as I can see, 
the only difference in the whole 
situation is that The Mortgage 


| Has Changed Hands. 


running for president, won nomin- 
ation for the Feb. 12 referendum 


balloting. een chek naa Waatal 

; a ee — |commi airmen. to get lezisla- 

Rarick received the nomination ~j — = = Fe tion reported to the floor. 

of only 40 locals. William Klug, of | | © The selection of committee 
Milwaukee, his running mate for Coo See |Chairmen by party majority vote 
secretary-treasurer, was nominat- ' instead of by seniority as is pres- 
ed in 66 locals.,Edward Revak, of ently done. | ; 
Duquesne, Pa., won the nomina- Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn) 
tion for vice-presidency, but considered the leader of the pro- 


withdrew as a candidate leaving civil rights Senators, and one of 


that office to Howard R. Hague, the Democrats p to}. 
the incumbent. Also running in fight the filibuster, was challenged|- 


association with the Rarick slate by a Negro leader on Humphrey's 

ae number of candidates for dis- as 9: vail B ion on tT ’ 

actieaBiine : on Jehnson (D-Tex)| 

Pp The initiative for the - and Bie ce ae me gees pee: ee, a 

le movement was powered main- : Pe rights, 
ly by a protest against the recent David M Dona Lester Granger, executive 


sniff : | ‘of the Urban League, ( 
snonthie tae a from Pad: Donald for president and the 1951! whe su alos 

ba process of the!jocals that named I. W. Abel for “doesnt want any. civil 
campaign, however, the “Dues |secretary - treasurer. The “rebel” ? | 
Protest Committee’ slate expanded! nominations were won against the 
its program to challenge to “dicta-} §,}] os 


torship” in the giant union. —_— i gtagt 

THE ER OF LOCALS and of thé officials of many locals,| tha i : 

: Bos. . of many {that failure to 
backing the ‘homination of ; ' who ‘left no stone. unturned that would cause further losses} 
rebels” may appear small in com-|block an opposition slate. among Negro voters. Brown said| 
parison to the 1,905 that the tell- The rank and file movement Wasjhis party cannot “ the South : 
(+ OTS said, ‘nominated “David J. Me-:,.. (Continued on Page 12) ‘and sin ‘win the pores’ 
a hues. ils Sf? AO ridin (8% 1U0-sk9euDK Ot. “COs eb ae Sena Oe tk Be 
ta. is nga sad “i ideames: oH : we @ edt 2K bes pr 
» 


So—don't look at me as if I’m 
in the chips. The man to con- 
gratulate is the man who rents | 
out the money. He doesn’t ever 
seem to lose. — 


® That the House liberalize its| 


rules making it easier to override 


* 


By VICENTE 

LOMBARDO TOLEDANO | 
President for the secretariat of 
Central Committee, Confedera- 
tion of Latin American Workers. 


MEXICO CITY.—On the occa- 
sion of the new year the Confede- 
ration of Latin American Workers 
(CTAL) sends The Worker, the 
paper which reflects the interests 
of the North American working 
people and is the most consistent 
defender of their struggles, its 
warm fraternal greetings and its 

- conviction that the struggle of all 
the world’s le will make pos- 
sible the of peace, active 
peaceful coexistence and an end 
to calonialism. 

you to extend our greet- 
wishes to our brother 


me A gh, ted 
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DETROIT.—A two-year $2 bil- 
lion emergency school construction 


— has been proposed by 
. Pat. McNamara. } . 
~ “The Michigan Demdcrat, who 
is a member of the Senate Commit-| 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and its Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion; said he would introduce a 
bill providing for this program 
when the 85th Congress begins 
Jan. 3, ~ 
He that adoption of a 
school es ma bill Svottid be 
his main objective in the 85th 
Congress. 
Sen. McNamara termed his Fed- 
- eral-aid measure a “crash” program 
designed to immediately attack the 
ra id ly increasing ortage of 
| lrooms across the nation. 
“While the discussion goes on| Kansas 
over what is the best long-range) Kentucky 
approach to Federal assistance,|Louisiana 
the need for more classrooms grows/| Maine 
unabated,” eSn. McNamara. said.) Maryland 
“Even the most conservative|Massachusetts 
estimates place the current short-| Michigan 
age at a staggering 247,000 class- Minnesota 
rooms. On top of. that, our swel-| Mississippi 
ling population creates a net in-| Missouri 
crease of about a niillion new! Montana 
school children each year. | | Nebraska 
“This situation carries with it, Nevada : 
not only the evils of overcrowded|New Hampshire 
classrooms and half-day sessions,! New Jersey 
but the more frightening aspect; New Mexico 
of crumbling of educational qual- sat Age a a 
j : INOr arolina 
Verh. bill I intend to introduce, North Dakota 
is an emergency program that will|Ohio 
start construction while a more/Oklahoma 
: nt plan is worked out. It,Oregon 
wont solve all the problems—but| Pennsylvania 
it will build schools.” e Island 
"The bill would earmark $1 bil-|South Carolina 
lion in Federal funds a year for|South Dakota 
@ maximum of two years to assist} Tennessee 
the states and their communities| Texas 
to build schools. Utah 
The proposed legislation adopts Vermont 
the formula of allocating funds to/VVirgmia 
each state and territory on the Washington — 
basis of their proportion of. the West Virginia 
nation’s children in the 5 to 17 Wyoming 
age group. yoming 
states tt their communities Alaska 
would be required to provide) District.of Celumbia 
funds uam 
-  Allecation of the full Federal, Hawaii | 
funds, with 100 percent matehing Puerto Rico 718,000 19,447,030 
by state sources, could provide for| Virgin Islands ——- 8,000 216,680 
construction of an estimated 52,632 “Figures for Alaska, Guam, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
classrooms a year for two years,'as of April 1, 1950. Later Senses not avaliable 
Sen. McNamara said, **On the basis of an average cost of $38,000 per classroom. 
shoe ge Sesroy Fd eas F igure would vary slightly depending on regions. 
men ealth, ucation an 8 
Welfare yardstick of $38,000 per! Items do not total, due to rounding of figures. 
classroom. Specific costs would) 
vary in different regions. 


MICHIGAN 
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‘ion Emeraency Bill | @eGeUeEs 
lion Emergency Bill | Gygsaarcraieset 
5 Rel fe. , 
[Buildings 57-58 


THE MICHIGAN Republican Party faces a two-base smack 
ESTIMATED ANNUAL ALLOCATION TO STATES 


that can ruin it politically. If the Democrats and labor can tie up 
the anti-Negro leaflet signed by the Wi ite Citizens Council and 
UNDER TWO-YEAR, $2 BILLION SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Annual allotment Potential class- 


sent through mails to GOP operations; and if a leading County Re- 

blican whose name they know can be tied to the anti-Negro leaf- 

fet, then the GOP is in real trouble. And if the Bohn Grand Jury 
based on $27.09 rooms provided 
per child for, on a 50-50; 
matching basis** 


comes in with subpeonas then watch developments. This is why the 
“political” editors of the three Detroit newspapers are being dis- 
creetly quiet on the issye. No stories for almost five days after the 
first news break. Po. 


BECAUSE of the danger of split away into the dual union 
Society of Skilled Workers, the UAW leadership granted the De- 
troit Skilled Trades Council a program it had been fighting for for a 
long time, at the Chicago Skilled Trades Conference. There was> 
over 900 delegates present in Chicago. You can’t fool with that. 

* 

DODGE Local and DeSota membership turned down proposals 
for a new seniority system based on plant-wide seniority—the work- 
ers voted to keep division and departmental. The UAW leadership 
is worried because workers with 20 years seniority can be idle while 
green hands who don’t know about unions can be left in the plants. 

| 2 * 

WATCH fdr another symposium on where the American Left 
in the labor movement might be going, with prominent speakers to 
come up soon. The labor guys want one like the last one where 
Winter, Muste, Dr. Henry Hitt Crane; Lens, Cochrane, Schactman 
participated. Labor speakers to predominate. 

* 

ELECTION of delegates to UAW convention, Atlantic City, 
April 7 through April 12 of 1957, must be held prior to March 22, 
1957, since the credentials must be in the hands of Emil Mazey, 
secretary treasurer, no later than that date. Resolutions, grievances, 
and constitutional changes must also be in Mazey’s hands not later 
than March 15. 

* 


NATIONAL GM conference of UAW will be held in Detroit, 
Thursday and Friday, Jan. 10 and 11 of 1957. New Sub-Councils 
ey be set up, not along lines of geographical basis but on function- 

al, : 


School-age children 
5 to 17 years, as of 
1954° 


36,919,000 
827,000 
234,000 
490,000 

2,540,000 
333,000 
441,000 


State or 
Territory 


TOTAL*** 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 

| Colorado 
Connecticut 


$1,000,000,000 
22,399,295 
6,337,890 
13,271,650 
68,795,900 
9,019,305 
11,944,485 
2,085,545 
19,040,755 
25,568,240 
4,225,260 
50,567,695 
25,541,155 
16,034,320 
11,863,230 
20,774,195 
20,205,410 
9,606,595 
15,492,620 
25,907,875 
42,604,705 
19,230,350 
16,251,000 
22,913,910 
3,981,495 
44,245 
1,164,655 
3,196,030 
28,330,910 
9,796,190 
81,905,040 
30,416,455 
4,306,515 
90,540,610 
14,273,745 
9,723,515 
62,691,775 
4,441,940 
17,496,910 
4,306,515 
22,913,910 
94,901,295 
5,417,000 
2,410,565 
22,995,165 
14,978,005 
14,355,050 
21,830,510 
1,950,120 
622,955 
4,008,580 
297,935 
3,521,050 


Hlinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 


* 

ARE THE Ohio UAWers burning up. While the rest of the 
union who are unemployed were collecting $4 million in supple- 
mentary unempolyment benefits between June and November of 
1956, UAW members in Ohio got not a penny. Reason, no okay by 
‘the Ohio Legislature to allow the $600,000 waiting Ohio UAWers 
to be attached onto unemployment compensation checks. 

* | 

AUTO production for 1956 will be 26.7 percent below the pro- 
duction of 1955, if company estimates are correct. This represents 
a drop from 7,950,000 cars to 5,830,000. Two other years, 1953 
and 1950 also exceeded the expected figures for 1956. 

* 

“SOAPY” Williams board of strategy in Lansing. really did not 
consult labor leaders on the appointed six judgeships. This 
is @ sore point with particularly CIO, who felt that without their ef- 
fort in the recent 1956 elections, Williams would never have gotten 
a 350,000 majority. ? 

Most CIO leaders consider that Williams is seeking to appease 
the County Dem. leaders of Wayne; as there has been a factioncl 
battle between Williams and them for years. If he wants to get 
backing to run against U. S. Senater Potter in 1957, Williams fig- 
ures he better heal this County-State breach—that’s why two of 
Gerald O’Brien’s assistant prosecutors were among the six appointed. 

+ 

U. S. SEN. POTTER has hired a Madison Avenue huckster_ 
to handle his 1958-buildup—that’s why he came out for abolishing 
Rule 22. Watch how “liberal” he gets before 1958 when he has to 
face “Soapy” Williams for the Senate post. 

* 


HGW much help will Flint UAW regional director Carter get 
in battling that Bay City Grand Jury, seeking to pin a bunch of in- 
as on UAW men for allegedly ing union money for 
elections 


~ 23,000 
148,000 

11,000 
130,000 


Yet, we are permitting our most; membership frameup. 


valuable resourse, the minds’ of| The Michigan Six, convicted on ™ 


ELECTION, convention, rumbling in lots of UAW locals and 


The proposed bill-states specific- 
ally that “no department, agency, 
officer, or employe of the United 
States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the per- 

curriculum, or program of 
any school or school system.” 


our children, to be wasted. 
“We cannot face the 2lst cen- 
tury with a 19th century school 


system,” Sen. McNamara declared,| hearing on their 


the lying testimony of informers 
are at present asking the U. S. 
Supreme Court to grant them a) 


appeal of lower! 
courts decision that they are 
“guilty” and should go to jail for, 


some of the chairwarmers starting to get that haunted look. 
| * 


UAW got a serious setback in Windsor politics by the results 
of the last city elections. Something wrong in Windsor when a great 


| labor town like that reelects an administration that used mounted 


police against workers in recent strike. Time for someone to start 
checking there, there is a dead hand somewhere. 


five years. The Six are Helen Wint- | 


Have You Sent 
Letter to Court 
On Mich. Six? 


DETROIT. — As the year ends 
and a New Year opens yp, it does 
not banish the prospect of long 
jail terms for six Michiganders, 
vietims of the thought Gontrol Smith 
Act. A seventh, just out of jail a 
year ago, arfd recently off “house 
arrest,” termed parole, faces again 
five more years on a Smith Act 


erties Union lawyer Charles Lock-{sending back to the cia courts 
sty whose husband Carl has been wood. Some of his comments are: for a new trial, the Smith Act case 
indicted under _the membership} « — we have tolerated the use.0f six Pennsylvania Communists, 
clause of the Smith Act, Tom Den-' o¢ thoroughly unscrupulous profes-| among whom was Steve Nelson. 
nis, Billy Alan, Nat Ganley, Saul | sional informers far too long in| “The court's decision was 
Wellman, Phil Schatz. this country. No person has been| prompted primarily by the unpre- 
safe from these character assassins. cedented spectacle of the govern- 
‘Current decisions of the Pagans, aye admitting that its star wit- | 
with the Justice Department who| very eat ‘warning to the Depart. wrt: JOsePh D. Mazaei, » profes 
helped construct the frameup of' ment of Justice and the FBI. Little: | ree eee — 
; leaders and to rail-\by little the atmosphere clears,”|# record of adultry and bastardy,” 
working class a Stel 
ae tee ess-| _ Attorney Lockwood hailed the wrote Lockwood in his newspaper. 
road them to jail, is expr ; Seon 
‘ed: ina. secant oblate UAW, Supreme Court's recent decision column. 
papers and the community sheet, 


“East Side Shopper.” The column. Nevels by Howard Fast 
is written by American Civil Lib-} : v | 


: : 30 Percent Discount Of List Price 
| © LAST SUPPER 


® THE STORY OF LOLA GREGG 
E RESTAURANTS ||) 


The only Federal control exer- 
cised would be the passing on state 
applications for funds by the U. S. 

issioner of Education, who 

would direct the program. 
. Sen. McNamara said he recog- 
nized that the bill made no attempt 
to answer other pressing education 
problems, such as the raising of 
teachers’ salaries and the promo- 
tion of scientific education. 
“While these are extremely im- 
pao needs, and I hope they will 

covered by other legislation, it 
seems to me the first r of busi- 
ness is to get the schools built,” 
Sen. McNamara said. | 

“It has become painfully clear 
that the bulk of our states cannot}; 
ee this because of their} 
limited financial resources, par-|} 
Seer current money poli-! 
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Quality Food at Reasonable Prices | 
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“To me, the education system isiM 
- as important ‘to the welfare fe 
America, if not more son, than the {i 


finest — Navy and ‘Air Forcei} 
in the wor ) 
2 “We have so much of which welll 


_ © SILAS TIMBERMAN 
e MY GLORIOUS BROTHERS 
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AHappy = 
New Year 


DETROIT. — We got a nice, 
Xmas gift from a Worker reader, | 
he sent the paper $25 as a holiday 
present, It came from a hardwork- 
ing man, who needed that $25 at 
the holidays but thought of the 
need for the workers’ press these 


days. . 
. 


= 


Skilled UAWers to Seek 
50c Wage Boost, in 58 


DETROIT. — Ten percent of the, allowed to strike, contingent on in- 


UAW’s 1,660,000 members, the, ternational union authorization if 
skilled workers will seek” in the|*® Monty don’t wish to accept a 


new agreement section of any con- 
1958 negotiations, elimination of} pact ealing with skilled workers. 
a 50 cents an hour differential be-|In addition skilled workers will sizeable vote. Always a strong end 
‘tween. skilled workers in jobbing have representation on local, na-| the Chevrolet Local of UAW here, determined working class fighter, 
shops and those in General Motors, oe aera ie mera d= was recording secretary at one|Tom Kelly, always spoke his mind 
Ford, Chrysler, Studebaker-Pack- 


Tom Kelly, Auto Leader, 
Dies of Heart Attack 


FLINT. — Tom Kelly, pioneer, and local union leader, Tom Kelly 


sitdowner in the 1937 General Mot-|W3 @ pioneer in the field of po- 
ors strike and long time Flint shop vere action, seeing the need for 
; es ing the political movement as 
workers’ leader of the UAW died! wen ag economic: He ran on 'the 
Thursday, Dec. 20, of a heart at-|\Communist Party ticket for State 
tack, at the Hurley Hospital here.) Legislature in 1946, getting a 
He was a charter member of 


We hope-that all ou- readers en- 
joy themselves on New Years, and 


won't forget the Daily and Worker 
need for funds to keep the papers 
going. Give a New Year's donation 
to the fund drive—DON’T FOR- 


GET! | 


tas aatikn' an enteenie: Laan . . trustee and also member] and {r that the workefs respected 
‘ard, American Motors. Along with; UAW president Walter Reuther| period ot hie eames ? ag pe : Rew pi labor 
|this, a maximum wage increase, will address the gathering and) Besides being a militant shop and the peoples cause. | 
‘be sought, so decided a recent na-| Pledged that the union was going cog ponent mies 

lout in 1958 for the biggest raise} 


itional skilled trades conference i 7 
ional skilled trades conference in possible. Many drew the conclusion 4 0 000 Lin e of 
tA 


i ’ 


‘Chicago. that he was targeting in on the 35- 
UW iy D s 


Also the skilled workers will be hour week with 40 hours pay, plus 
DETROIT — Despite General; One of the things that Curtice 


convention in Atlantic City, April! 
|7. Also in January, 1958, a second} 
convention will be held to build a: 
$100 million dollar strike fund. A' 
master contract covering all the! 


Michigan 


~ edition 


bi 
pill! 


a large wage increase. 
It was also announced at the 
skilled trades conference that a 
full airing of the 1958 demands 
would take place at the UAW 16th 
Motors, Harlow Curtice’s predic-| basis his “boom” on is that -the 
tion of a “boont” ahead for auto, higher than 42 billion dollars spent 
in 1957,. Ward’s Automotive Re-| in the last Federal budget. GM of 
ports, a trade journal declares that} course being in on the ground floor 
there will be 540,000 new cars in| of the Cadillac Cabinet expects 


|Big Three, GM, Ford, Chrysler! 


the-stockpile unsold at the end of 


through “Bird-Dog” Wilson, Secre- 


a 7 | | tary of Defense to quite a slice of 
The Michigan Unemployment more.than $42 billion for war pro- 
HAVE YOU Security Commission says that an-| duction. , 
Michigans 140,000 unemployed) months of 1956 for GM were 
A NEW READER? figures by the first of January,’ $8 144,000,000 and five percent of 
: ——| 1957. ‘that was for war work done. by 
Plymouth local leaders report, Gy. len 
that on the regular two and four) In the third. quarter of 1956 


door hardtop the dealers “got what! 
they want,” meaning enough cars| $197 —- profits after taxes 


for sale. 
The UAW, the union of the In the first nine months of 1956 


S e : yy 

- Advises a Program for’ 58 #2... 2222222 
ployed on this model- and makes) ‘@X¢S 1M the first six months o 
no predictions as to what will be| 1956, $18,671,471. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | Unemployment he grimly com- | A full and complete legislative | 9,A,W oresident pl stag Bar Siding 0 “Cote” tex aT 

DETROIT.—No relaxing in the mented will not only be with US | program will be mapped out at) has asked President Eisenhower tol right by himself in 1955 when he 
field of political action in 1957 is but is still with us, as he pointed the State CIO Legislative Confer- institute an investigation of wages took a $575,000 bonus home with 
the word for Michigan's 700,000,-| to Michigan Unemployment De- lence, n. 26 in Lansing. | prices-profits situation in the in-| him, plus a $200,000 salary for a 
CIO members from their State’ curity Commission higures of 138,- Scho le reiterated his oft told dustry. Reuther scored the average total of $775,000 or considerably 
President, Aug- '000 out of jobs as the year ends. |) sition that he tavored banning $600 increase that took place onj better than $2,000 a day for every 


. . ‘ . - , P ae . _ -_ posi 
“ao Ma mga * r He said that a stockpile of 240,000 | 01) H-bomb tests, for disarmanient Most 1957 cars, charging that this day of the year. The 1956 take- 
ooksee at whats 


will be sought for the first time. 
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| unsold larly pr ee neiP» and the use of atomic energy for | will drop the 1957 mode] to pos-; home of Curtice will be slightly 
ahead for the sr epgemee dl ke: ween 83, ay * | peacetime purposes. | sibility 542 million and result in higher in 1956 and if his hopes. for 
gfe $600 increase price teed on Rieke now he_ sid, “we in| 100.000 orkers less eing oma bigger slice of war production 
iw TTY of 5 dict that WeHSET FH ment might go | CLO are working to get elected | Ployed on the 1957 car and peal * true in 1957 it will be even 
sues tte adores: up to the ten year high of Sep- | Some good nt nee - ee ab an alll SME ERR 
men as he see Fe tember, 1956 when it was 980,-|° sage Say owe on the Staff of the Worker. 
them coming up #23 000 | where , elections take place ‘i MEMO DF AR We need your help. This week 
predicted that : He did say that CIO wéuld seek |e vite He 1 Fiigaces® omg ear : ‘we have mailed out 500 special 
drasti¢ shakeup to raise unemployment COMPCDSA= | « toe thei le A loth ing o pe | letters to readers and others ask- 
in Michigan's tax structure and | tion to G6 and two-thirds of the’ . —. on SS ae READERS ing for renewals, asking them to 
payments, based on ability to pay average weckly wage with no lim-| Renablicans ‘and Democrat: ad help to obtaining newsstands where 
has to come. itation on time limits. these conventions, tickets for the) The Michigan Worker starts ott| any, Beoene en : ae Daily 
6 | spring elections is picked. its annual circulation drive, Jan. 1. woer. To the many, many, read- 
UAW Sets Uu Committees Discusing the plight of Michi: We have 300 subseritons that are ers who tke five opis or me 
'gan schools, need for additional €*piring and we want to be sure we ask, can you raise the number, 
r money for social welfare, housing, | that not one of them goes uNE€X- take double, get new readers, get 
On Women 3 Jo Pro ems aid to farmers, mentally ill, de- | pired. Already a number of Our) vour old readers to subscribe, while 
| pendent children, higher wages ees ee by —s you get new readers. 
a : ‘state and city employes, Scholle,US Subs for the holiday greeungs. ° 
: ak pe oF be p95} ena _ “a — a suid, new forms of taxation have! A nicer greeting we could’ not ask’ Billy Allan. 
misuse or women workers 7 1e . - es to be ound. He said “it cant be eg 
auto companies arte becoming day, Means of existence. The result was . 7 ° ri 
to day sows in the labor press. The! that this a, severe | sec af far gpg 5 22)» Negro Labor Leader Found Guilty, . 
Dodge Main News in its Dec. if Oe on the job and is now pow bonded indebtedness, It’s got His Crime, Contempt Say Un-Americans 
issue rela how on job recall P ), . atte ito come from those able to pay, DETROIT. Art McPhaul, known Negro leader fired far fight- 
women ev being discriminated Many = vt the ho have the profit fat corporation, a bigger former State Secretary of the Michi- | ing speedup at Ford years ae, was 
against. Likewise on job recalls at; set up stanc Ing Women s /ormmmit- corporation tax.” gan Civil Rights Congress and well) “found guilty by a jury oO con- 
ev the same thing is taking) sa geo mer —— pee) ~e ) a TEEN — |tempt” of the House Un-American 
piace. ari 4 with these probiems 0 WO-| Re 4 ‘O Pro sk Activities Committee, because he 
And the companies to get rid of ™& workers. They are committees | il ‘ Hides fits, Wants Hike refused to turn over the books and 
militant women, place them on’ Of action. DETROIT. — There is one thing. increases costing $13,500,000 a! records of CRC to them. 
jobs beyond their physical endur- These committees being set up that “Ma” Bell (Michigan Bell Teel. is vr they have wt 4, toes Sentence has not been pro- 
ance and when they can’t do it,| here in Detroit locals seek: | phone Co.) isn't telling at the hear- 5 “50 | P ws canle - oa icM§an nounced by Federal judge Free- 
fire the —— workers, or try‘to| ©_For full and equal opportunity ing before the Michigan Public: 4 : ites . ¥e eS me e fp | Maan McPhaul is still free on the 
Peden them into quitting. The for women in all contracts; prevent Service Commission where Bell) _¢@? while a.check an the pro tS! same bond until sentencing. Princi- 
odge union paper relates one! discrimination against women in{seeks $12,500,000 yearly rate in- Of “Ma” Bell reveals that in 1955) pal witness used by the govern- 
ment and only one, was U. S. Sena- 
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this worker was a self-supporting; state and federal legislation for |incrase rates. 


such case: ‘the following forms, equal pay for creases. That is Bell's profits. They ;net income (profits) was $27,018,- 
;One woman worker, close to the equal work, hiring, promotion,|are crying that wage increases won| 844. In the first eight months of 
age of 50, was placed on a job far!transfers, taining opportunities,'by the CIO Communications Work-| 1956 “Ma” Bell made $17,682,562. 
beyond her physical capacity. Since full and equal seniority, work for'ers is a reason why they want to;“Ma” Bell,says that the raises she 
fisave the ClO CWA was worth’ 


tor Potter a former member of the 

House Un-American Committee. 
Send funds to aid McPhaul to 

920 Charleviox Building, Park Ave., 


Detroit. 3 


os ee 


widow, she was not free to quit. equal pay for equal work. They claim that two recent wage: $13,000,000 a year. 
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BANQUET 
JAN. 12th - 
Nowak Hall — 
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IN THE DAYS of our 
eas (yes, we can remem- 

r that far back) the quaint 
New Year's custom of mak- 
ing “resolutions” was wide- 
spread. We resolved to do all 
kinds of good things, and forgot 
breath-taking speed. 
Twenty-four hours was about 
par for the course. 

For 1957, we on The Worker 
staff are making New Year's res- 
olutions, but we hope to make 


them stick. 


You, our readers, have nade 
it clear at recent conferences and 
in ‘wae! letters that you want this 
to be truly a newspaper devoted 
to socialism for our country, one 


-which explores the avenues by 
_which socialism will coms to 


América and which talks of its 


‘meaning te the people of the 
_ Tand, 


It is not a simple job, and 
pioneering is necessary. But it is 
a job that needs’to. be done. And 
our first resolve is to do it. 

You have also made it clear 
you want a crusading paper—one 
that crusades for peace and civil 
rights and civil liberties, and the 

: our people need now for 
a better life. We have been try- 
ing to improve along this .line— 
as in our efforts regarding the 


‘need to ban H-bomb testing and ° 


to end Senate filibustering. We 
resolve to continue to improve. 
You have also been insisting 


on a more readable paper, one 


with more down-to-earth’ lan- 
guage, shorter articles, greater 


/ 
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preoccupation with human beings 
as individuals, as well as one 
which provides you with more of 
and abroad. With a larger Worker 
the facts of life.in our country 
staff (taken mainly from the 
Daily Worker), we resolve to 
give you more of that kind of 


paper. 

BUT THERE IS a resolution 
we must both take together, 
without which none of this is 
possible, That is the resolution 
te keep our paper going. It 
needs the plugging of both of us 
who work on it and you who are 
its readers and supporters. 

Two things are -immediately 
needed to make this resolution 
meaningful: 


© Completion of the paper’s 
$50,0000 fund appeal in the 
shortest possible order. 

® Getting the 1957 circula- 
tion campaign going full steam 
right after the New Year. 

Last week was a holiday week, 
and we feared a letdown in the 
$50,000 fund appeal which might 
prove disastrous. But thanks to 
$1,000 sent by the Communist 
Party of Syracuse, New York,. and 
other generous contributions, we 
raised close to $3,500, Still far from 
the needed weekly mark, but a 
slight breather. 

At this writing, just three mail 
days from the New Year, we are 
still $15,000 short of.the target, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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By LESTER RODNEY 


UNLESS YOU WERE 
THERE the day the axe fell, or 
happen to know somebody who 
worked there, it is not easy to 
get the “human side” of the 
story when big magazines like 
Collier's and Woman’s Home 
Companion fold up. 

In the smart Crowell-Collier 
Building on Fifth Avenue in the 
Radio City complex you find the 
typical impersonal, murmuring 
efficiency. The elevators with 
the rows of black buttons glide 
up from the vaulted lobby in 
their business-like way, recep- 
tionists await you on the land- 
ings with fixed smiles and a soft 
“ves?’, and beyond lies a maze 
of inner offices. There are no 
thundtrstruck. people walking 
around in a daze wondering 
where their next job is eoming 
from, no tears, no anger to be 
seen. The hidden drama is still 
well hidden, tern davs later. 

On one of the floors you are 
admitted to an inner office and 
speak to one of the Collier’s ed- 
itorial workers. They don't 
know much more than has ap- 
peared in the papers. How 
many, you ask, a the staff are 
still on the job? 

“There are about 50 of us 
here now out of the usual 500,” 
the man said. “The company 
discovered. you just can’t sus- 
pend and walk away once the 
last copy appears. There are 
writers out in the field, all kinds 
of loose ends.” 

* 

WHAT ABOUT. SEVER- 
ANCE pay, you ask. There 
was an article in the paper this 
morning which quoted Presi- 
dent and Board Chairman Paul 
C. Smith as saying that while 
there was no contract (the pub- 


jications were non-union), the 


Board had agreed on “severance 


pay as a moral obligation . .”, 


_and something would be worked 


out “related to our eperating re- 


_alities.” 


Said the Collier's editorial 


worker: “That's just a statement. 


-and nothing more as yet. It’s no 


* 
- 


money .in anyones pocket.” 
Thereis ni 


after all, is ‘there? There: wasn’t 


r like a union: 


At Collier’s--10 Days After 


| CROWELL COLLIER co,| 


} ~ 


| MR. OLOTIMER | 


—_ — LT i 
. . e ‘ 


even the perfunctory two weeks 
notice here! 

He suggested that the oral 
obligation may not have come 
purely from within the Board 
of Directors. “We have an em- 
ployes’ committee,” he explain- 
ed, “Which has met with the 
Board three times. Up to now, 
at least, they are dealing with 


it as if we had a contract, and 


we like to think it may have had 
something te do with the change 
on severance plans, though 
those plans are still just words.” 
Stories on the foldup, you 
noted, have spoken about many 
of the editorial workers getting 
new jobs offers, but much “dif- 
ficulty” in placing older work- 
ers. How Baas that? 
“You know how it is on news- 
papers as well,” he said softly, 
“That's the way it goes. Oh, the 
big star byliners may ‘not have 
much trouble landing another 
job, but how about people who 


do routine \type: work :in_ adver- 


tisine, libraries, ‘éditorial secre- 


- ad 
; 
; 


taries, and so on. They don’t get 
taken on; the other magazines or 
newspapers prefer starting with 
youngsters.” 

As~ for “Look” magazine, 
whick bought the subscription 
lists and name of Collier’s, 
“They have made «no editorial 
arrangement for taking on Col- 
lier's people,’ he said, “They 
are just interviewing people 
from here in general, with no 
promises or commitments.” 3 

(You stand here and chat 
about this and jot down notes. 
Suppose you are someone who 
worked 25 years well and faith- 
fully on the magazine without - 
much savings but with security, 
you are paying off on a home, 
have . growing ' children, 
where is your stability, where 
is your world?) 
: * 

NOWHERE IN THE 
CROWELL-Collier Building. or 
outside, either,..can ,you find a 
definitive answer ; to. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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57 Memo 


to Congress 


TO THE MEMBERS of the 85th Congress: 
DURING the session which opens Thursday you will re- 


ceive detailed proposals for legislation from the trade unions, - 


the organizations of the Negro people and of the farmers, and 
other civic-minded groups. 

_ We urge you give these proposals your earnest considera- 
tion, disregarding partisan interests and reactionary pressures. 


You should keep firmly in mind the foundations on which 
Americas immediate future rests: peace, democracy, and the 
livelihood of its people. : 

There are, of course, those like Sen. Joseph McCarthy who 
propose to drop bombs on Hungary. This lunatic proposal is 
shared by few; the American people are, we believe, almost 
unanimous in the opinion that survival requires peace. 

* 


THE TIME has come—is, in fact, overdue—to proceed from 
hopes to deeds. 

The deeds required are few and simple. The Congress 
should prevail on the Executive branch to agree to 4 new sum- 
mit conference, with India included, as the Swiss government 
has proposed. This can make possible the easing of tensions in 
the Middle East, as well as in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Congress should use its influence, furthermore, to help 
the State Dept. get, its head out of the sand and recognize that 
the government which exists on the mainland of Asia is the 
a of the. Chinese people—and should be treated as 
such. 

From these actions, we believe, can come positive steps 
toward curbing the H-bomb, reducing armaments, and trans- 
ferring to peaceful uses a great part of the world’s wealth that 
goes toward war preparations. 


THE SECOND great arena of problems that deserve your - 


attention is the expansion of democracy. This means, in the 
first place, wiping out—92 vears after Appomatox—the rem- 
nants of slavery and racism. Here the first step should be 
taken on the day you assemble, Jan. 3. 

On that day, Jan. 3, you have the opportunity to amend, 
by majority vote, the undemocratic Rule 22. It is your duty 
to take"the dead hand of the filibuster off civil rights legisla- 
tion. You cannot, in good conscience, fail to produce that 
majority. . : 

So long as you permit some of your colleagues: Rep. Wal- 
ter, Sen. Eastland, and their like to ravage our civil liberties, 
your own devotion to our Constitution is wanting. If the nation 
had an opportunity to express its opinion we are confident it 
would recommend the disbanding of the House Unamerican 
Committee, and the removal of Sen. Eastland from his domina- 
tion over the Senate Judiciary Committee. You should do no 
less. 
The statute books should be wiped clean of the cruel 
legislation which has besmirched them: the Taft-Hariley, the 
Walter-McCarran, and Smith Acts. 

* 

THE AMERICAN people look with increasing concern on 
the unfavorable trend and the existing gaps in our economic 
life and social welfare. It has just been announced that steel, 
textile, and cement prices will be hiked again, the cost of liv- 
ing is rising, mergers are intensifying monopolization, our 
school facilities become more inadequate, the burden of taxes 
rests heavier on the people, and there appears to be no recov+ 
ery for agriculture trom its sodden condition. 

Some adequate legislative proposals to meet these prob- 
lems have already been presented by six of your senate col- 
leagues in the Democratic Declaration of 1957. In this strug- 
gle for the needs of the people the main enemy which con- 
fronts the people is monopoly. 

mo 4 

WE CALL vour attention, finally, to the issue of strontium- 
90 fallout, to which, unfortunately, only -a few publications, 
including The Worker, have given serious attention. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has not been frank with the. peo- 
ple on the level of danger at which we have arrived. For that 
reason we propose that a joint House-Senate committee be 
established to probe the dangers and seek to discover how 
the damage that has already been done may be overcome. 


Sincerely, 


The Worker 


the, . ques- js 4 
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Ministers Will Rally 
For Rule 22 Change 


—See page 2 


10 Best Films Last Year 


—See page 14 
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By Walter E Dweiitels 

Walter Lowenfels is remem- 
bered by many of our readers for 
down-to-earth sketches he used 
to contribute to our pages. His 
latest book is “Sonnets of Love 
and Liberty. He is currently 
speaking at house gatherings, 
forums, clubs, etc., on the sub- 
ject—How Words Become Poems. 
Lowenfels is one of the nine 
Philadelphia Smith Act defend- 
ants whose case is now before 
the appeal courts. 

WHEN I tell people we 


sold our house in Philadel- 
phia they smack their lips 
as if to say—“Ah, so now 


youre in the chips!” Just 
oes to show how littl my 

friends know about money. Let 

me give you the inside story: 

Readers of this paper may 
recall that I started to reveal 
the secrets of My Life under 
Capitalism about fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago with a tale about 
How We Bought Our House. 
Now I can bring that story to a 
Happy Ending ... or to a Fatal 
Conclusion—whichever way you 
see such things. . . 

For the sake of those who are 
just coming in, I had better give 
a synopsis of Chapter I: 

* 


ALL OUR LIFE we had 
been renters. First we rented a 
room for two, then two rooms 
for three, and so on until we 
were six, plus cats, dogs, bicycles, 
— and a bathroom full of 
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stockings and so On. 

On week-ends when some of 
our friends used to visit us, even 
great artists like Woody Guthrie 
would have to on the 
kitchen table. In —the rail- 
road apartment we had at $37.50 
a month was just too tight a 
squeeze. 

In addition, we wanted a 
street where four girls and a dog 
could romp without bumping 
into trucks. So we found a house 
on a Quiet Street. Even at that 
time it was too big for us. We 
used to call it out Palace on 
Regent St. 

For some reason which I 
have never understood we paid 
the same rent for the big house 
as for the small apartment. 
Maybe because we agreed to 
move if it were sold?. The only 
catch was that in the winter the 
rent zoomed up because we had 
to pay for the heat. 

. 


THINGS. WENT along 
smoothly for several years until 
one morning the real estate 
agent telephoned us: 

“I don't want to pressure you, 
but we have a deposit on your 
house. . . . Yes, from a buyer, 
of course!. The owner wants to 
be deeent with you. If you want 
te buy it you can have it at the 
game price—$5,000. But—we'll 
have to have your deposit within 
48 hours.” 

You have heard of a Shot Gun 
Wedding? Anyhow—that was 
during the war. The sta bean 


The Mortgage Changed Hands 


Shortage was getting worse. 
We had no money, but we 
bought the house. 

How? We borrowed money 
for a down payment, got a mort- 

ge for the rest, and 

ouseholders. 

The big difference we could 
see was t our rent went to a 
Mortgage Company instead of a 
Real Estate Agent, and that it 
was a trifle higher—about $40 a 
month, spread .out over taxes, 
interest, amortization, etc. True 
that in 25 yeasr we: would own 
the house—but can you look that 
far ahead? 


* 

YEARS PASS. Dogs’ 
over, new dogs:arrive, girls ss 
up, get married, leave the house. 
Finally we are down to’ three 
of us. The place is so big we 
can hardly find each other. In 
addition, the Old Palace ie be- 
ginning to fall to pieces. The 
answer: We Must Sell! 

That was a couple , an 
ago, We kept roppin 
house so it mall ¢ dn't fal a pfor 
le’s heads when prospective 
uyers peered _ the closets. 
But nobody bou | 

It seems O Pili are a 
drug on the Market or a White 
Elephant, or whatever you call 
what nobody wants, Everybody 
wants split levels, ranchers’, tile 
baths, et al. Finally our agent 
calls us one morning a few 
months ago: 


DO YOU see tain oa alia a fa- 


ae 


‘Ministers Gather Jan. 2 
To Win Change in Rule 22 


SEN. CLINTON P. ANDERSON (D-N) this week became the 13th member of the 
U. S. Senate to pledge support to opening day efforts to change Rule 22 to stop anti-civil 
rights filibusters. There are now eight Democratic and five Republican Senators commit- 


ed to anti-filibuster action. 

Sen. Arderson made his stand 
known to the Pittsburgh Courier 
(Dec. 12, 1956) in answer to a 
query. 

Senator-elect Jacob K. Javits (R- 
NY) when asked for his position 
on the filibuster issue, told the 
Courier from New Delhi. India, 


the filibuster when Senator.” Javits, | 
still functioning as New York At-) 
torney General, cdvered himself 
with the phrase “when Senator,” 

isince he has announced his inten- 


tion not to take his Senate seat until 
8. The U. S. Senate'i 


after Jan. 


First. Steel Union Poll 
Choice in 20 Years 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


FOR THE first time in the 20-year history of the United 


Steelworkers of America its 


a choice in the union’s elections. A rank and file slate headed 


by Don Rarick, a worker in the 
United States Steel’s Irvin Mill, 
running for president, won nomin- 
ation for the Feb. 12 referendum 
balloting. 

Rarick received the nomination 
of only 40 locals. William Klug, of 


Milwaukee, his running mate for 
secretary-treasurer, was nomuiat- 
ed in 66 locals. Edward Revak, of 
Duquesne, Pa., won the nomina- 
tion for the vice-presidency, but 
withdrew as a candidate leaving 


that office to Howard R. Hague, |... 


the incumbent. Also running in 
association with the Rarick slate 
are a number of candidates for dis- 
trict directorships. 


The initiative for the rank and — 


fiie movement was powered main- 
ly by a protest against the recent 
raise in union dues from $3 to $5 
monthly. In the process of the 
campaign, however, the “Dues 
Protest Committee’ slate expanded 
its program to challenge to “dicta- 

torship” in the giant union. 
a NUMBER OF LOCALS 
“the nomination -of the 


| 


1,250,000 members will have 


that he would “ join the fight Legninel opens on Jan. 3; thus, Javits’ sup- 


|Conference on Civil Rights, headed 


_ would be academic since any 
ichanee of changing the.rules van- 
ishes with opening day. 

Meanwhile the National Minis- 
ters Civil Rights Conference ad- 
vanced with its plans for a meeting 
in Washington on Jan, 2 and 3 to 
lobby for Senate rule changes and 
other civil rights efforts. It was also 
reported that there will gather the 
powerful lobby of the Leadership 


»y the united labor movement and 
the NAACP, 
* 


THE New York Liberal Party, 


jent requirement of 64 votes. Counts 


through its state chairman, George 
S. Counts, urged Vice-President 
Nixon and 15 U. S. Senators to-- 

Change the Senate Rules so that 
a vote of 49 Senators could limit 
debate on any measure of the pres- 


also asked: 

® That the House liberalize its 
rules —— it easier to override 
committee chairmen to get lezisla- 
tion reported to the floor. 

© The selection of committee 
chairmen by party majority vote 
instead of by seniority as is pres- 
ently done. . 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D- Minn) 
considered the leader of the pro- 


David McDonald 
Donald for president.and the 1951 


locals that named I, W. Abel for) J 
secretary - treasurer. The. “rebel”| righ 


nominations were won against the 
full mobilization of the union’s 


staff machinery of 1,200 persons 


civil rights Senators, and one of 
the eight Democrats pled sae me 
fight the filibuster, was c 

by a Negro leader on Peicormr 
position favoring the retention of 
Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex) 
as majority leader. Humphr 
cels out his support of civil rights, 
Lester Granger, executive 

of the Urban ‘Lea 


‘Another Negro leader, News York 
ed his Democratic P 


and of the officials of many locals, 
who left no ‘stone. unturned to: 


“rebels may appear small in com-|block an opposition slate. 


a Ha 1,905 that the tell-) 
vate teenie Me 


us ¢? . a 
tee hd bod 


“= 


The rank and file movement was 


iene te a: 


Lee ibis etl 


that failure to . 


his‘ } 


miliar twist? It’s just the re- 
verse end of how we started 2S 
Householders... ... 

The total sale price now was 
$7,500—of which $500 was for 
commissions, taxes, etc. We had 
already put in over $2,000 in 
improvements, So the balance 
just about evened us up—on 
paper, or In Theory, as we 
Marxists say. 


For the strange part of this 


deal was. that no money--was to 


change hands. That is-not from 

buyer to seller. 

subject to our buyer getting a 

rs oe pe of $5,000, most of 
we already owed. 


In addition, we were supposed 
to find someone to lend him the 
remainjng $2,000. In addition, 
we had to pay off in cash the 
remainder of our original -mort- 
gage. Don't shake your head 
in case you don’t understand— 
just look up what Karl Marx 
wrote about ground rent. And 
remember—even Marx had a hard 
time paying Ris own rent. 


WE NOW COME to the Final 
Act: After a month or six 
weeks I asked our agent when 
the settlement would take place. 
He told me the sale was still in 
the theoretical stage. Why? 

“Money is scarce.” 

“That's not news,” 
out. 

“I mean—mortgage money. 
Its’ a national scandal. The Ad- 
ministration has a Tight Money 
Program. It has made mort 
money scarce—especially for o 


The sale was : 


; we 7 } ’ 
New Year's 


By DIEGO RIVERA 


MEXICO CITY.—New Year's 
greetings to The Worker which 
represents the voice of working 
humanity that. fights for peace 
and an end to colonialism in the 


greatest power that supports 
colonialism and the colonialists. 
This power falsifies the facts in 
favor of the Hungarian fascists 
and covers up the crimes of the 
English and French. colonialists 
who use napalm bombs and guns 
against defenseless African men, 
women and children striving for 
national liberation. This power, 
utilizing servile governments of 
the Washington State Depart- 
ment, ‘maintains all the coun- 
tries of Latin America in the 
misery Of semi-colonidlism and 
combats their culture and na- 


I pointed | 


houses. We haven't yet andl a | 


mortgage 

$5,000.” 
We had to put poetry and 
litics aside for a few days in 


avor of the serious’ business of. 


I called for advice on 
business people and _ lawyers 
who are supposed to know 
about such things as Money. 
One of them told me that out of 
old friendship he would put me 
next to someone who might help. 
And he did, 

This friend of a friend of a 
friend got on the phone and in 
a few minutes he fixed it up for 
me. The mortgage money was 
set. 

“By the way,” 


Money. 


he said, “there’s 


| a two-point charge.” 


“What does that mean?” 


company for the | 


By HALLDOR LAXNESS 
’ Novelist 


BRUARLAND, Iceland.— 


“Why, you pay $100 for get- cree 


ting the mortgage!” 


MIND YOU~that's in addi- . es 


tion to the usual six: percent in- 
terest per 
buyer pays for 15 years. Just-a 


annum which the | =] | 


little extra Ground Rent for * 


money, 


So—like the House that Jack : os 
Built, "The House that Walter | 234 


Bought was finally sold. 

Of course, I had to borrow 
some money to help finance the 
deal, And as far as I can see, 
the only difference in the w hole 


‘Situation is that The Mortgage 


Has Changed Hands. 

So—don't look at me as if I’m 
in the chips. 
gratulate is the man who rents 
out the money. He doesn’t ever 
seem to lose. 


The man to con-— 


ey can-| | 


City Councilman Earl Brown, warn- 


* 


. By VICENTE 


LOMBARDO TOLEDANO 


President for the secretariat of 
Central Committee, Confedera- 
tion of Latin American Workers. 


MEXICO CITY.—On the occa- 


’ sion of the new year the Confede- 
_ sation of Latin American Workers 


(GCTAL) sends The Worker, the 
paper which reflects the interests 
of the North American .working 


people and is the most — 


defender of their struggles, 

warm fraternal gs and its 
struggle of all 
will range 8 


an you ie extend our greet- 
ents wishes to our brother 


workers of North America. 
" toa of Lat 


Pot enct a 


~~ — 


. 
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Sillion Emergency Bill | TV & Movie Guide 
| Py oo Ry Tae TV Gator Bowl Game: Georga Tech- 


Pitt WCBS 1:45 ~ 


: “a on Fe i f : — << . "9 ipo - Metropolitan Opera: Verdi’s Emani 
. ae = | - |Movie: Nanook of the North (1922! with Milanov, Warren, Siepi, 
: Flaherty documentary) (5) 10] others 
>> : | : ; a.m, 


Phila. Orchestra WCBS 9:05. Piati- 


DETROIT.—A. two-year $2 bil- ESTIMATED ANNUAL ALLOCATION TO STATES Documentary: American Battle-}| gorsky—cellist in Dvorak Con- 


lion enengency school construction UNDER TWO-YEAR, $2 BILLION SCHOOL PROGRAM Ria of 1776 in N. Y,} oP - B Minor for orchestra 
RADIO 


program has been proposed by) Annual allotment ~ Potential class-| veting (18) i 
Sen. Pat. McNamara. State or School-age children based on $97.09 rooms provided J unix | pa eee Cy 3 
ie ae ; USA and Arab World | 

The Michigan » WhO) Territory 5 to 17 years, as of per child for, on a 50-50} Sunday. Dec. 30 
is a member of the Senate Commit- - 954° : matching basis® Gator Bowl: Pitt vs. Georgia Tech y, Dec. 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare pe (2)1:45 Caravan of stars WMGM 12:30 
and its Subcommittee on Educa-|TOTAI 36,919,000 $1,000,000,000 Movie: Thunder -Rock (English)! afternoon a 
tion, said he would introduce a) Alabama 22. 399,295 (11) 2:30 ; Pro Football Chamiponship WRCA 
bill providing fer this program) Arizona 6,337,890 ° _ |Movie: Foreign Correspondent (7)} 2 
when the 85th Congress begins Arkansas 13,271,650 3. Directed by Hitchcock 'NY Philharmonic: Bernstein con- 
Jan. 3. - California : 68,795,900 East-West Football Game (4) 4:45} ducts Handel’s Messiah WCBS 

He pledged that adoption of a)/Colorado 333 9,019,305 . at a9 | 2:30 : 

oat Ot ala: he 11.944 485 Cardinal Spellman—talk (2) 5:30 , 
school construction bill wo Connecticut : S44, World N (2) 6 Years of Crisis: 1956. Edward Mur- 
his main objective in the 85th oe eae he oe eer / (2) 6 row, others WCBS 4:30 
Congress. | Ori a « 19,040.75 iNewSs, Wea r ere. . " 

Sen, McNamara termed his Fed-|Georgia 25,568,240 Documnetary: The Cold Dawn— ena the Press WRCA 6:35 _ 
eral-aid measure ‘a “crash” program Idaho 4,225,260 Final bombing of German com-|Jack Benny Show WCBS 7 
designed to immediately attack the Illinois 50,567,695 munications 1944-45 (9) 6:30 |Newsyear—1956 WABC 7:05 
ra idl increasing shortage of|Indiana . 25,541,155 Famous Fil mFestival: School for|Jean Shepherd Show WOR 9:05 
Thamiis cates |the nation. |ows 16,034,320 | Secrets (English, 1947) (7) 7:30." GuteraNDING MOVIE 
“While the discussion goes on Kansas 11,863,230 Ralph Richardson, Finlay Currie, an : S 

oenriwhek is the best. long-range pore 20,774,195 — sy Sal any 7:80 S WEEK ON TV 
approach to Federal assistance, + tome . yes oy stool ’ 2) 8 ye , Create Saturday, Dec 29 
the need fo r more.classruoms —"" Maryland gmat variety show in Gleason's Nanook of the North (5) 10 am 
unabated,” Sen. McNamara said. iM h Fred | Thunder Rock (11) 2:30 
“Bem the. most conservative assacuusetts. 25,907,875 absence. Sammy Davis, Jr. } 
estimates place the current short- Michigan 42,604,705 Waring and his Pennsylvanians, Sunday, Dec. 30 
ave at a eubtering 247.000 class-' Minnesota : 19,230,350 Charles Heston—guests. MOVIES 
| oo On top of that, our swel-|Mssissippi | 16,251,000 Perry Como (4) 8. Vocalist Teresa Ss, 
ling population creates a net «| Missouri 22,913,910 Brewer, Louis Armstrong, Red | Magnificent Seven, 50th St Guild 
crease -of. about a © million new nope } | : 3,981,495 rege samt RY a |War and Peace, Loew's theatres 
school children each year. Nevada p  aaaaee ag LB a (4) ‘ ) &: Secrets of Life ‘Disney nature film) 
“This situation carries with it'New Hampshire 3,196,030 College Basketball: Holiday Tour- Sutton 
not only the evils of overcrowded "aq, . Ten Commandents, Criterion 
WwW New Jersey 28,330,910 nament (11) 9 
classrooms and half-day sessions,|New Mexico 5.796.190 305 George Gobel (4) 10 Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
ee ne sO New York 81,905,040 Movie: Brighton Stranger (9) 10 | Oklahoma, RKO theatres 
/ OF crumbling educational qual-'North Carolina 30,416,455 Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 Lust for Life. Plaza 
ity. - North Dakota 4,306,515 Late Show: High Barbaree (2) 9 
“The bill I intend to introduce'Ohio 50,540,610 11:15. NY TV Debut. Van Jahn-|La Strada, 52 St Translux 
is an emergency — that will!Oklahoma ) 14,273,745 7 son, June Allyson, Thomas Mit-|Around World In 80 Days, Rivoli 
start construction while a more Oregon 9 723,515 chell Solid Gold Cadillac, Victoria 
permanent plan is worked out. It) Pennsylvania , errs | TV ’ |Private’s Progress, Midtown 
se —s deny problems—but/ Rhode Island 4 441.940 Pe 99 Ballet of Romeo ae Juliet, 72 St 
will build schools.” South Carolina 17,496,910 unday, Dec. 
The bill would earmark $1 bil-!South Dakota 4,306,515 d Live (2) 10:30 a.m_ 
lion in Federal funds a year for; Tennessee . 22,913,910 ae +» shal aaamatedlcaaae (Oklahoma, Academy of Music 
a maximum of two years to assist! Texas 4,901,295 Puerto Rican Show (13) 10:30 DRAMA 
the. states and their communities Utah 5,417 000 UN in Action (2) 11 Good 3 id 
a schools. samen aan Camera Three (2) 11:30. Victorian] °°" nine or nar Phoenix | 
posed le : M | Virginia = . , ; ° 
the Seiad f all owing | ies Washington os 14,978,005 arn aw (5) 11;45 Candide, Martin Beck | 
oO of a unds to pare Learn To. Draw (5) LI; | : ’ 
ocating 1. 
each state and territory on the| West Virginia 14,355,050 Let’s Take A Trip—Mineola Skating, Long ays Journey Into Night, 
basis of their. proportion «of - the! Wisconsin _ 21,830,510 Rink in LI (2) Noon Le ag a Shube 
nation’s children in the 5 fo 17, Wyonting 1,950,120 Report -From Rutgers (13) 1:30.|2els are Ringing, Shubert 
age group, 7 Alaska { 622.955 Mozart’s Bastein and Bastienne, Separate Tables, Music Box 


as ..:_|District of Columbia 4,008,580 ritten ‘at f 12 pre-|Lil Abner, St. James 
Stafes and their communities Cy im 000 297 985 : ey ee et OS PS The Apple Cart, Plymouth 


would be required to’ provide 3.521.050 1956 NY News Review (4) 1:45 |Old Vie Company, Winter Garden 


: Hawaii | 
matching funds. ‘Puerto Rico 19.447 030 New’ Frontier—science (2) 3. Spe-|Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit 


Allocation of the full Federal! yjroin Ishands 216.680 , a] Major Barbara, Morosco 
funds, with 100 t matchi S , cial program ara, ) 
by state sources evel “Pes ‘*On the basis of an average cost of $38,000 per classroom. Pe oe ree eed So amar . be ae asc. 264 
ion wat igure w li i ; . Hum ogart, 
construction of an estimated 52,632|Figure would vary slightly depending on regions. Transport Wesker tail (7) 3:15 |My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 


classrooms a year for two years , 7)|Th P O The: d 
; ; « Johns Hopkins — documentary (7))4hree Fenny Upera, iheatre de 

“Tat ped os ow Dome MMMM UAWers to Seek 1:00" sa 
is was based on the Depart- Big News of ’56 (2) 4 inher e heats BO = 


ment of Health, Education and College Press Conference (7) 4 


Welfare yardstick of $38,000 per eo 8 Years of Crisis—1956 (2) 5. Special., Arms and the Man, Downtown 
classroom. Specific costs would Edward Murrow—chairman Theatre 7 
Vary in different regions. Cc ag e OOS T ii} Newsvear—1956 (7) 5:30 No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 


The proposed bill states specific- Telephone Time—The Mountain | Me! Candido, Greenwich Mews 


ally that “no departm ,| DETROI1. — Ten percent of the|skilled trades. conference that a} That Moved (2) 6 - Judy Garland Show, Palace 
a” feel pet ti of "Unies UAW’s 1,660,000 members, the full airing of the 1958 demands| Air Power (2) 6:30. The 1930s. Mr. Wonderful, Broadway Theatre 


'would take place at the UAW 16th; Includes excerpts from FDR\| 


States shall exercise any direction,! <j : ij | 
y direction, ‘skilled workers will seek. in the| \\ ention in Atlantic City, April} speeches, story of depression, 


supervision, or control | ‘die it Gare 
2 eirol over te, per 1958. negotiations, elimination of|/7, Ajo in January, 1958, a second! rise of world dictators, ete. 


“ 


Cinerama, Warner 


1, curri 
any soba sang a a ofa 50 cents an hour differential be-|convention will be held to build a! You Asked For It (7) 7 
The only. Federal ‘control exer.'tween skilled workers in jobbing} $100 million dollar strike fund, A! Jack Benny (2) 7:30 
cised would be the passing on state|Shops and those in General Motors, master contract covering all the|/Ed Sullivan variety (2) 8. Look 
g Three, GM, Ford, Chrysler} Magazine TV awards 


taneis: sae Bi 
peg plications for by the U. S.\Ford, Chrysler, Studebaker-Pack- will be sought for the first time. Steve Allen—‘ariety. Guests: Tony 
Co f Saturday Manhattan 
eg mg 0 Education, who ard, American Motors. Along with am : Bennett, singer; comic Andy JEWISH MUSIC ALLI oneness 
: sag ect the program. this, a maximum wage increase, will Soeialists AssaHi Griffith; Rangers hockey team|dicated to the memory of Jacob Schaefer, 
Sen. McNamara said he recog-} : = Carnegie Hall, S7th St. and 7th Ave. Satur- 
be sought, so decided a recent na- day, Dec. 29, 8 p.m. Premiere presenta- 


| etc. . 
Sere a eT nel skilled: trades conference in|? MPR@tetepwraliigem : © |TV PMayhous:'Jemicn Tasty sodisme oo coenet Gabe Gave, 3 ees 
a Mi ; Choruses, Mandolin Orchestras, Soloists. 
problems, such as the raising of Chicago. In Latin Ameriea’ nounced by Agatha Christie (4) 9! Tix trom $1.40: to $3 at I Union Squar W., 
tion of scleutifc ‘dncatin, "|llowed to strike, contingent on in-| ______ BUENOS AIRES. Mote: BGS Copter with get ee oklyn—Mondey 
“While these are pitveindly im-| ternational =_—_ prays 309 if The ee ee Omnibus (7) 9. Agnes de Mille} wew mae EVE Dance and Entertain- 
| porteaireiams and I hope they will|# majority dont wish to actept a/committee o Socialist Interna-| chronicles history of choregraphy | ™e"t-_ featuring the Desmneses. a8 their 


celebrated orchestra and 


covered by other i lation, it new —. section of any con- tional has condemned dictatorships Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 -eve., Dec. 31 at 9:30 p.m. Excellent buffet | 
soins to me the fist order of butt dealing with skfed, workers even of the 20 Latin American| $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 |r Sin coer nn 
ness is to get the schools built, have representation on local, na-|*¢Publics. ) | sib Miced Berne. or Ma 
Sen. McNamara said. : P ; - Drew Pearson (5) 11 
“It has | ‘tional bargaining committees. These} A resolution adopted at the! ste Show: Rasputin and the Em- 
that the bell of painfully clear| were the main’ decisions passed by|committee’s closing conference ses-| press (2) 11:15. John Ethel and 
| thie our states go the conference on economic issues.|sion yesterday said the present} Lionel Barrymore (2) 1:15 
Sethe’ ¢ Pages at 6 their, UAW -~w Walter Reuther ts of Colombia, Cuba,| Hy Gardner—interviews Linda Dar- 
“ticularly under current money oak. : the: gotoeel in nell (4) 11:15 
eo the ed : in 1958 for the big i rd-of political ee 
‘Oo me, ucation | is ible. Many sion || i » expressioin of the} 
Be Ry Pe See yee ere 
America, if not more so, than the'|h eek with 40 hours. pay i ments. of imperialism . and, Monitor ‘neon to midnight} 
‘finest Army, Navy and Air Force’a large wage iivgrenses oc: 0» «x dénequentlyy she peotention: jofy:the|(croucha Marx WRCA. 12:30 afters/MOUAC: dave, nlents’ weskénds. écouame- 
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| $10,000 pay schedule. 


NO NEW ELVIS 
Vincent Young, president of the 


PASSAIC.—Whether there is an: 
Elvis Presley residing in Passaic} Newark Teachers Union, AFL, said 


| 
’ 


| 


: 


‘A LETTER: TO 


“Dear Senator; 

“When the Congress meets on 
Jan. 3, I wonder if you could do 
me a very big favor? It’s really 
not a favor for me but for all that 
is best in America. Would you 
jom with your colleague, the 
junior Senator from New Jersey, 
Clifford Case, to work to make 
it easier to stop Senate filibusters 
by amending Rule 22? 

“You no-doubt know that in 
addition to Sen. Case some other’ 
Republican. Senators, — including 
Kuchel of California, Ives of New 
York and Potter of Michigan have 
already announced they will join 
with six Democrats to make the 
fight to change Rule 22. 

“You are also undoubtedy aware 
of Sen. Kuchel’s statement that he 
would vgte’ in January ‘to junk the! 
whole archaic tradition which en- 
ables a few to tie the Senate in 


ClO Calls For — 


Benefits Hike 

NEWARK-—Topped by a request 
for 13 amendments to New Jersey's 
unemployment compensation law, 
the New Jersey State CIO made 
public its 1957 state legislative 
program. — + 

State CIO president Paul Krebs, 
urging a “major revision of our un- 
employment compensation and 
temporary disability benefit laws,” 
cited statements by U. S. Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell, pointing out 
that- New Jerseys Legislature has 
failed to meet even the minimum 
benefits amount, duration and cov- 
erage standards recommended by 
President Eisenhower. 


| 


may never be known. A contest to| seven of the nine city councilmen 
find the person who could best du-| have indicated their support of the | 
plicate the style of the hip swinging} teachers’ pay fight. Irving Turner, | 
Tennesseean was called off as a re-|only Negro councilmén, declared | 
sult of public protests. The contest) he would back “unstintingly” the | 
was to have been held at a local | fight to get a better salary schedule 
theatre here. | | fro the city's teachers. 

The president of the YWCA 
called the contest “a vulgar com-| S$TAR-LEDGER WINS SUIT 
mercialization of youth,” and nu-| wrewyaRK—A jury in Superior 
merous church and school leaders) Court found the Newark Star- 
seconded the sentiment. Officials of Ledger not guilty in a libel suit 
the gheatre then called off the con-| fijeq by Aaron Coleman against the 
test. saying they did not want to paper for articles it had run. Cole-| 
disturb an amicable relationship meee ‘a’ foresee: ‘rader* scliitict at! 
which -existe§ between the theatre! Fort Monmouth charged the ar- 
and the people of Passaic. — ticles defamed him. 


: } This was the second libel suit! 
=NILE DELINQU: 4 lieie ph 3 oe 

SC eeenniarts Gert Const | 8 the Newark paper re- | 
Judge nee ena Secs cditicacs ‘ Mt resi Lewis Herman, editor of a: 

4 ‘labor paper, two weeks ago was 
Ser hy re on —— awarded $3,000 damages as a re- 
aaa tis save A es di ox. | sult of articles appearing in the) 
tended the jury’s term by 60 days, | P*Pe- 


and asked the jury to broaden its) aggpngp1YMAN DIES 


Krebs said that the CIO's pro- J 
knots and kill meritorious legisla- 


gram, “taking into account the na- 
tional recommendations and our 
state needs,” was adopted at an 
all-day conference of 200 dele- 
gates from CIO locals throughout 
the state in Newark. interested in knowing whether you 


Top demand of the CIO was for agree with the Senator froni Cali- 
an “increase in the magzimum week- | forniae 
ly benefit amount from the present} “Sen. 
$35 "to $45 for those with no de-'a Republican, who vote 
pendents and $5 additional per| . fF LBC: 
week per dependent up to $56 per! 
week for the claimant with four! 
dependents, but with actual bene- 
fit payments, including dependents 
allowances, limited-to two-thirds 
of the normal weekly wage.” 

With state-wide average weekly 
wages in New Jersey last year ol 
$84, Krebs pointed out, a State 
UC maximum of $56 is needed to 
meet the President’s recommenda- 
tion, Krebs pointed out. Eleven 
states, he noted, exceed New Jer- 
sey s $35 maximum. 


tion with oratorical stabs in the 
back.’ I applaud Sen. Kuchel’s 


’ 


Potter of Michigan. also, 
to end 


ee eee 


| ‘NEWARK.—-The N. J. CIO has' 
‘called on U. S. Senator R. > Alex-' 
ander Smith to join Senator Clifford | 
Case and other Senators “in a move 
Jan. 3 to amend the Senate rules 
to make it easier to stop filibusters 
on civil rights bills.” 


investigation. 

9 only “vecommends-| . PASSAIC.—John Junda, Repub-| 
tine wee to lowes. the legal age lican Assemblyman trom Passaic | 
of juveniles from 18 to 16, publish County, died last week at the age | 
the names of vouth over 16 who | Of 39. Junda had cancer. ‘His 
are involved in law violations. This | death, and Mrs. Dwyer's resigna- | 
is now done only in cases of capital tion in order.to take over her new | 


offenses. | 


post as Sixth District Congress-| 
woman, leaves the GOP in contro] | 
of the Assembly by a 38 to'20 mar- | 
gin with two seats now vacant. 


RENT CONTROL HEARING 
ELIZABETH. — ty Elizabeth | 
City Council will hold out an open ; 
- hearing on rent contro] on Thars.| BEST DRIVERS 
day evening, Dec. 27, at the City) TRENTON.—When it comes to! 
Hall. The Elizabeth Tenants Corn-| traffic violations women drivers in| 
cil was mobilizing for a huge! New Jersey are far superior to the | 
turnout to “get a better rent law,”| men. That's what Frederick J. Gas-' 
and to “demand one year exten-|sert, state motors vehicle director 
'says—and he ought to know. 
~ | Women drivers are “conspicuous 
TEACHERS PAY FIGHT ‘by their absence” from repeater 
NEWARK —More than 300) lists in the state's point system 
teachers packed 4 Board of Educa-| method of handling driving law; 
tion session here last week and) violators, said Gassert. Of 9,135) 
challenged the Board to “stay all) repeater cases since 1952 only 71) 
night” if necessary to discuss the| (8/10 of one percent) were women 
teachers demands for a $5,000-' drivers. 


Shop Talk 


PAY, JOBLESS UP | BOYCOTT CAMELS 
Total payrolls prepared by the || Local YD, UAW, Linden GM, 
Newark Clearing House Assn. hit | has stopped sale of Camels, Win- 
-,.._|Stons, Cavaliers and all ther prod- 
an all-time high of over $88 million ucts of the Reynolds Tobacco Com-, 
for November. At the same time} pany in the Local union hall. The 
unemployment jumped from 92,-' Local will continue the boycott | 
Gi in the date im October to 104.-| until such time that the company | 


sion not six months. 


; 
’ 
’ 


State CIO Civil Rights Director 
Arthur Chapin, in a letter to Smith 
noted that “11 Senators, including’ 


’ 


; 


; 
; 
; 


| 


; | Case and several liberal Democrats 
mended rg he Se scat? will sponsor a motion on the open-| 
en eS Sarelen ~~". |ing day of the Senate to improve 
Krebs noted a dozen states exceed | r g Sahat nag “tet hint enmieat: 
New Jersey’s variable duration of}. ee wae 
19.08 weneks of henullte jity rule prevail after reasonable 
a it oe Per ee 'debate to invoke cloture and bring. 
Extension of coverage to em- | Jegislation, including ciyil rights) 


ployers of one or more workers) hills to a vote. 


The CIO program called for pro- 
vision of “uniform duration otf ben- 
efits for all claimants, as recom- 


- etl 


stand, Sen. Smith. I do wish you| 
would emulate him. I am _ very. 


/ e 7 
‘ent Senate Rule 22. 64 Senators 


tor Smith Does Speak Up= 


———— ee 


MY SENATOR 


debate in 1953 on a proposal to 


change this undemocratic rule, 
says that today circumstances have 
changed. He says the rule per- 
mitting extended debate ‘consti- 
tutes a threat to the continuing 
record of progressive achievement 
under our Republican Administra- 
tion, especially with regard to civil . 
rights ~ legislation.’ e Senator 
from Michigan further said (N. Y. 
Times, Dee 12): “By permitting a 
minority of Senators to kill such 
legislation, Rule 22 jeopardizes 
the public interest.’ tof: 
“As a constituent.of yours I 
would like to know where you 
stand on this issue, Senator. Do 
you agree with Sen. Potter? If so 
will you join with him and Sen. 
Case to Change Rule 22 so that 
after reasonable debate a majority 
of Senators can invoke cloture? . - 
“I would very much appreciate 
an answer from you as I should 
like to know how my representa- 
tives stand on this matter, Sen. 
Case has made his position clear. 
I think he is to. be congratulated. 
[ hope you-will do the same.” 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES NUSSER, 
157 S. 10th St., 
Newark 8, N. J. 


CIO URGES SENATOR SMITH 
JOIN FIGHT AGAINST RULE 22 


out of 96 are needed to cut off 
debate. Until Rule 22 is changed, 
civil rights legislation will be un- 


able to pass through the U.S. Sen- 


ate. A vocal minority can block 
such legislation.” 

Chapin said the CIO “believes 
that Rule 22 is the fe to the 
burial grounds for civil rights and 
only with your vote in the Senate 
with your colleague, Sen. Case, 
can this rule be changed. 

“We also believe that you and. 


Sen. Case should use your good 
offices to urge President Eisenhow- 
er to encourage Senators from his 


|party to endorse this bi-partisan 


effort so as to make civil rights an 
American reality. 


N Ambssador 


Smith said that V. K. Krishna 
Menon has the idea that he is 
“gifted by heaven to solve all the 
problems of the world... .” Smith 
said “there is no doubt” the Indian 
Ambassador “has bias for Russia 
and Red China.” Menon, accord- 
ing to Smith, thinks he is going 
to bring about a rapprochement 
between the United States and 
Russia, “and we all know what rot 
that is.” 


— ws ee 
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State Supreme Court Hears 
Case of Three Fired Teachers 


self.” Oxfeld noted that no punitive 


000 in Novemer. 


ILA ASKS END OF 
RUSSIAN BOYCOTT 
* The ILA has called on long- 


shoremen to end their boycott of 


Russian cargo on the New Yorx- 
New Jersey docks. ILA president 
William Bradley, on advice of the 
State Department, voiced “grave 
concern’ for diplomatic repercus- 
sions as a result of the boycott. The 
ILA action was voted by the 
union's Atlantic Coast district com- 
mittee. 


TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 
CHANGES 


Secretary of Labor Mitchell of 
Elizabeth indicated in an interview 
that President Eisenhower will ask 


for changes in the Taft-Hartley law. 


in.the next session; of Congress. He) the 


ywas, vague, however, cas to: .j 


and elimination of the one-week, «A, you are aware, under pres- 
the UC and TDI laws. The ClO; -———— 
also urged that “pregnancy should! 
be a compensable disability under § nd 
putt oe eee e 
WASHINGTON.—New Jersey's. 
DEFEATED BY U. S. Senator’ H. Alexander Smith 
has been silent on the fight to end, 
filibustering in the Senate. But the 
Senator can—and does—speak out 
| on issues closer to his heart. | 
TRENTON.—The State Senate ! 
has refused to pass Assembly ap-| Senator, ona radio program over. 
ed bill (A-66): The bill would | me Mutual Broadcasting System, 
ss mg we | gratuitously insulted. India’s Am- 
Disctimination to investigate and_| Nb ie 
act to eliminate discrimination in| 
housing built with public funds or; 
or insured by federal or state funds. | 
The measure sponsored by Re- 
publican Assemblyman J. Vance 
Essex, had the support of the) TRENTON—The State Supreme, 
NAACP, the CIO and other groups.! Court last week heard final argu- action had been taken against the 
sees fit to cease its opposition to| But when six Democrats sought: teachers by the Congressional com- 
emploves to join the union of their down by seven GOP senators, 
choice.” ‘while seven other. Republicans 
The Local's monthly paper says failed to vote. 
een consistently anti-union and,caucus failed to release the bill, 
‘has smashed at least one union moved to discharge the Judiciary 
‘which had the place under contract |Committee from the bill and have 
‘that southern town of Winston-| President Fayne Dumont, Repub- 
Salem, N; C.” lican gubernatorial hopeful, ruled 
: the move out of order. A motion to 
STOP PICKETS 
six Democrats voting -in favor, 
4-2 vote, has ordered Dairy Work-|seven. Republicans against, and 
ers Local 680, Teamsters to stop|seven GOP members not voting, 
picketing customers and facilities of 
nounced “the Republican action. 
court ruled the picketing infringed| “They claim.to be for equal rights 
on the “constitutional rights of em-jfor all,” he said, “but avhen they 
ployes. — Harry Heher, dis- 
1 | essential measure to ensure equal 
power of restraint. He noted that| opportunity to bay a hdme to all 
vere was “no mass picketing, no| Americans they either vote against 
violence ee 
ftecorded,” 


ments in the appeal of three New- *“* =: 
MI ‘mittee, and the Newark board's 


achers fired by the Newark counsel had: not accused any of 
Board of Education following their the teachers of Cornmmunism. 


use of the Fifth Amendment be-| Jacob Fox, counsel for the school 
fore the Walter un-American Com- board, admitted the Board had no 
mittee. The teachers were repre-| evidence the teachers were Com- 
sented by John O. Bigelow, retired ;MUMSts, and he-also acknowledged 
judge, and Emil Oxfeld of Newark. |that the teaches had the right to 

Both : attorneys contended that, refuse to answer questions of the 
use of the Fifth Amendment was Committee. But, he said, the Board 
of Education had the right to fire 
them for exercising their constitu- 
tional rights in using the Fifth 
Amendment. 


‘ The teachers’ attorneys pointed 

Krebs commended the Demo-'out that the only grounds for dis- 
cratic Senators for their fight, and missal- under state law were in- 
said “The hypocrisy and insincerity | efficiency, incapacity, conduct un- 
of the Senate Republicans is evi- becoming a teacher and “other just 
dent in the Vote on this bill, be-' cause.” None of these grounds 
cause nearly all of them claim pub-|were proven. The three teachers, 
licly to support the bill and some) Estelle Laba, Robert Lowenstein 
even claim they oppose Republican | and Perry Zimmerman, were firéd 
caucus rule. But when the chipsjin June, 1955, following a witch- 


lark te 


not ground for dismissal. Bigelow) 
told the court that “charges must} 
be proved against a man and not 
from the mouth of the man him- 


a 


what changes will be requested, 


waiting period were urged for both 
the TDI laws.” 
Insults India’s U 
| Last week, for--instance, the 
empower the State Division Against!) oo doe to the United Nations, | 
financed by a mortgage guaranteed | 
Mcelver and Donald Fitzmaurice of| 
unionism and permit its oppressed | Senate action they. were voted 
that the Reynolds Company. “has'| The Democrats after the GOP 
iby resorting to vicious racism in|it reported to the floor. Senate 
reverse Dumont was defeated with 
The State Supreme Court, by a 
Paul Krebs, CIO president, de- 
Decker’s Dairy, Hightstown, The 
. have an opportunity fo vote for an 
senting, held the courts have no 
th of it or:take a'walk so their vote isnot 
fraud or misrepresentation,” ''’ SE 


were down, they’ Voted! ‘with the} fiuat invasion of the city by the 
‘caucus and against civil rights.” ‘Waltcr’s un-American committee, 


£ 
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1957 Memo 


ucete 


tag (yess we can remem- 
er that far back) the quaint 
New Years custom of mak- 
- ing “resolutions” was wide- 

spread. We resolved to do all 
kinds of good things, and forgot 
them with breath-taking speed. 
' Twenty-four hours was about 
par for the course, 

For 1957,-we on The Worker 


staff are making New Year's res- | 


Olutions, but we hope to make 
them stick. 


You, our’ readers, have nade |. 


it clear at recent conferences and 
in op letters that you want this 
to be truly a newspaper devoted 
_ to socialism for our country, one 
_which explores the avenues by 
which socialism will come to 
America and which talks of; its 
“meaning to the people of the 
land. Fe 
It is not a simple job, and 
pioneering i§ necessary. But it is 
a job that needs to be done. And 
_ our first resolve is to do it. 


You have also made it clear 
‘you want a crusading paper—one 
that crusades for peace and civil 
rights and civil liberties, and the 
things our: people need now for 
a better life. We have been try- 
ing to improve along this line— 
' as in our efforts regarding the 
need to ban H-bomb testing and 
to end Senate filibustering. We 
resolve to continue to improve. 

‘You have also been insisting 
on a more readable paper, one 
with more down-to-earth lan- 
guage, shorter articles, greater 


| 
: | 


: IN THE DAYS of our = — 
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preoccupation with human beings 
as individuals, as well as one 
which provides you with more of 
and abroad. With 4 larger-Worker 
the facts of life in our country 
staff (taken mainly from the 
Daily Worker), we resolve to 


‘give you more of that kind of 


paper. 

BUT THERE IS a resolution 
we must both take together, 
without which none of this is 
possible, That is the resolution 
to keep our paper going. It 
needs the plugging of both of us 
who work on it and you who are 
its readers. and supporters. 

Two .things are immediately 
needed to make this resolution 
meaningtul: 


© Completion of the paper's 
$50,0000 fund appeal in. the 
shortest possible order. 

® Getting the 1957 circula- 
tion campaign going full steam 
right after the New Year. 

Last week was a holiday week, 
and we feared a letdown in the 
$50,000 fund appeal which might 
prove disastrous. But thanks to 


$1,000 sent by the Communist. 


Party of Syracuse, New York, and 
other generous Ccornitributions, we 
raised close to $3,500. Still far from 
the needed weekly’ mark, but a 
slight _ breather. 

At this writing, just three mail 
days from the New Year, we are 
still $15,000 short of the target, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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At Collier's--10 Days After 


By LESTER RODNEY 


UNLESS. YOU WERE 
THERE the day the axe fell, or 
happen to know somebody who 
‘worked there, it is ‘not easy to 
‘get the “human side” of the 
story when big magazines like 
Collier's and Woman’s Home 
Companion fold up. 

In the smart Crowell-Collier 
Building on Fifth Avenue in the 
Radio City complex you find the 
typical impersonal, murmuring 
efficiency. The elevators with 
the rows of black buttons glide 
up from the vaulted lobby in 
their business-like way, recep- 
tionists await you on the land- 
ings with fixed smiles and a soft 
“yes?’, and beyond lies a maze 
of ifiner offices. There are ho 
thunderstruck people walking 
around “ir a daze wondering 
where their next job is coming 
from, no tears, no anger to be 
seen. The hidden drama is still 
well hidden, ten days later. 

On one of the floors you are 
admitted. to an inner office and 
speak to one of the Collier's ed- 
itorial _ workers. They don't 
‘know much more than has ap- 
peared in the papers. How 
many, you ask, of the staff are 
still on the job? 

“There are about 50 of us 
here now out of the usual 500,” 
the man said. “The company 


— discovered you just. can’t sus- 


pend and walk away once the 
last“copy appears.. There are 
writers out in the field, all kinds 
of loose ends.” 

e * 
"WHAT. ABOUT. SEVER- 
ANCE pay, you ask; There 
“was an article in the paper this 
‘morning which quoted’ Presi- 
‘dent and Board Chairman Paul 
‘C. Smith as saying that. while 
_ there was no contract (the pub- 
lications were non-union), the 
Board had agreed on “severance 


out “related to our operating re- 
alities.” oe 
- Said the Collier's 


much 


ie 


vith 2 
? = 


. 


CROWELL COLLIER CO. 


| MR. OLOTIMER | eS 


a 
. so 
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even the perfunctory two weeks 
notice here! 

He suggested that the oral 
obligation may not have come 
purely from within the Board 
of Directors. “We have an em- 
ployes’ committce,” he explain- 
ed, “Which has met with the 
Board three times. Up to now, 
at least, they are dealing with 
it as if we had a contract, and 
we like to think it may have had 
something to do with the change 
on severance plans, though 
those plans are ‘still just words.” 

Stories on the foldup, you 
noted, ¢ave spoken‘about many 
of the editorial workers getting 
new jobs offers, but much “dif- 
ficulty” in. ang _ older work- 
ets. How a oe t? 23 : 

“You know. how ‘it is on news- 
papers as well,” he said softly, 
“That's the way it goes. 
big star byliners may not | 
trouble landing another 


in adver- 


2 


taries, and so on. They don’t get 
taken on; the other magazines or 
newspapers prefer starting with 
youngsters.” 

As for “Look” magazine, 
whick bought the subscription 
lists and name of Collier’s, 
“They have made no editorial 
arrangement for taking on Col- 
lier’s people,” he said, “They 
are just interviewing people 
from here in general, with no 
promises or commitments.” 

(You stand here and chat 
about this and jot down notes. 
Suppose you are someone who 
worked 25 years well and faith- 
fully on the magazine without 
much savings but with security, 
you are paying off on a home, 
hhave_ three . growing — children, 
where is your stability, where 
is your world?) | 

* 


NOWHERE IN THE 
CROWELL-Collier Building or 


“ego aggre ae : outside. either, can.'you find a; |, .j:, ; 


to Congress 


TO THE MEMBERS of the 85th Congress: 


DURING the session which opens Thursday you will re- 
ceive detailed -proposals for legislation’ from the trade unions. 
the organizations of the Negro people and of the farmers, and 
other civic-minded groups. 

We urge you give these proposals your earnest*considera- 
tion, disregarding partisan interests and reactionary pressures. 

You should keep firmly in mind the foundations on which 
America’s immediate future rests: peace, democracy, and the 
livelihood of its people. | 

There are, of course, those like Sen. ne h McCarthy who 
propose to drop bombs on Hungary. This lunatic proposal is 
shared by few; the American people are, we believe, almost 
unanimous in the opinion that survival requires peace. 

! x 


THE TIME has come-—is, in fact, overdue—to proceed from 
hopes to deeds. 

The deeds required are few and simple. The Congress 
should prevail on the ixecutive branch to agree to a new sum- 
mit conference,- with India included, as the Swiss government 
has proposed. This can make possible the easing of terisions in 
the Middle East, as well as in Central and Eastern Europe, 

Congress should use its influence, furthermore, to help 

the State Dept. get its head out of the sand.and recognize that 
the government which exists on the mainland of Asia is the 
——— of the Chinese people—and should be treated as 
such. : 
From these actions, we believe, can come positive steps 
toward curbing the H-bomb, reducing armaments, and trans- 
ferring to peaceful uses a great part of the world’s wealth that 
goes toward war preparations. 


THE SECOND great arena of problems that deserve your 
attention is the expansion of democracy. This means, in the 
first place, wiping out—92 years after Appomatox—the rem- 
nants of slavery and racism. Here the first step should be 
taken on the day yo: assemble, Jan. 3. 

On that day, Jan. 3, you have the opportunity to amend, 
by majority vote, the undemocratic Rule 22. It is your duty 
to take the dead hand of the filibuster off civil rights legisla- 
tion. You cannot, in good conscience, fail to produce that. 
majonty. . 

So long as you permit some of your colleagues: Rep. Wal- 
ter, Sen. Eastland, and their like to ravage our civil liberties, 
yoGr own devotion to our Constitution is wanting. If the nation 
had an opportunity to express its opinion we are confident it 
would recommend the disbanding of the House Undmerican 
Committee, and the removal of Sen. Eastland from his domina- 
tion over the Senate Judiciary Committee. You should do no 
less. 
The statute books should be wiped clean of the cruel 
legislation which has besmirched them: the Taft-Hariley, the 
Walter-McCarran, and Smith Acts. 

* 

‘THE AMERICAN people look with increasing concern on 
the unfavorable trend and. the existing gaps in our economic 
life and social welfare. It has just been announced that stee’, 
textile, and cement prices will be hiked again, the cost of liv- 
ing is rising, mergers are intensifying monopolization, our 
school facilities become more inadequate, the burden of taxes 
rests heavier en the people, and there appears to be no recov- 
ery for agriculture from its sodden condition. . 

Some adequate legislative proposals to meet these prob- 
lems have already been presented by six of your senate col- 
leagues in the Democratic Declaration of 1957. In this strug-. 
gle for the needs of the people the main enemy which con- 
fronts the people is monopoly. 

* 

WE CALL your attention, finally, to the issue of strontium- 
90 fallout, to which, unfortunately, only a few publications, 
including The Worker, have given serious attention. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has not been frank with the peo- 
ple on the level of danger at which we have arrived. For that 
reason we propose that a joint House-Senate committee be 
established. to’ probe the dangers and seek to discover how 
the damage that has already been done may be overcome. 


Sincerely, 
The Worker 


* 


Ministers Will Rally 
For Rule 22 Change 


—See page 2 


Year 


—See page 14 


10 Best Films Last 
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The Mertgage Changed Hands 


By Walter Lowenfels 

Walter Lowenfels is remem- 
bered by many of our readers for 
down-to-earth sketches he used 
to contribute to our. pages. His 
latest book is “Sonnets of Love 
and Liberty.” He is currently 
speaking. at house gatherings; 
forums, clubs, etc., on the sub- 
ject—How Words Become Poems. 
Lowenfels is one of the nine 
Philadelphia Smith Act defend- 
ants whose case is now before 
the appeal courts. 

WHEN <I tell people we 
sold our house in Philadel- 
phia they smack their lips 
as if “to say—Ah, so now 
youre in the chips!” Just 
oes to show how little my 
friends know about money. Let 
me give you the inside story: 

Readers of this paper may 

‘recall that I started to reveal 
the seerets of My Life under 
Capitalism about fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago with a tale about 
How We Bought Our House. 
Now I can bring that story to a 
Happy Ending... or to a Fatal 
Conclusion—whichever way you 
see such things. ... . 

For the sake of those who are 
just coming in, I had better give 
a synopsis of Chapter 1: 

* 


ALL OUR LIFE we had 
been renters. First we rented a 
room for two, then two rooms 
for three, and so on until we 
were six, plus cats, dogs, bicycles, 
sleds and a bathroom full of 


stockings and so on. 

On week-ends when some of 
our friends used to visit us, even® 
great artists like Woody Guthrie 
would have to sleep on _ the 
kitchen table. In bi —the rail- 
road apartment we had at $37.50 
a month was just too tight a 
squeeze. 


In addition, we wanted a 
street where four girls and a dog 
could romp without bumping 
into trucks. So we found a house 
on a Quiet Street. Even at that 
time it was too big for us. We 
used to call it out Palace. on 
Regent St. 

For some reason which I 
have never understood we paid 
the same rent for the big house 
as for the small apartment. 
Maybe because we agreed to 
move if it were sold?. The only 
catch was that in the winter the 
rent zoomed up because we had 
to pay for the heat. 

* 


THINGS WENT alon 
smoothly for several years until 
one morning the real estate 
agent telephoned us: 

“I don't want to pressure you, 
but we have a deposit on your 
house. . . . Yes, from a buyer, 
of course! The owner wants to 
be decent with you. If you want 
to buy it you can have it at the 
same price—$5,000. But—we'll 
have to have your deposit within 
48 hours.” 

You have heard of a Shot Gun 
Wedding? Anyhow—that was 
during the war. The Housing 


Shortage was getting worse. 
We had no money, but we 
bought the house. 


How? We borrowed money 
for a down payment, got a mort- 
gage for the rest, and became 
Householders. | 7 

The big difference we could 
see was that our rent went to @ 
Mortgage Company instead of a 
Real Estate t, and that it 
was a trifle higher—about $40 a 
month, spread out over taxes, 
interest, amortization, etc. True 
that in 25 yeasr we would own 
the house—byut can you look that 
far ahead? : 


YEARS~PASS. Dogs get run - 
over, new dogs arrive, giris grow 
up, get married, leave the house. 
Finally we are down to three 
of us. The place is so big we 
can hardly find each other. . In 
addition, the Old Palace ie be- 
ginning to fall to pieces. Th 
answer: We Must Sell! ’ 

That was a couple of years 
ago. We kept propping up the 
house so it wouldn't fall on peo- 

le’s heads when prospective 

uyers peered into the closets. 
But nobody bought. 

It seems Old Palaces are a 
drug on the Market or a White 
Elephant, or whatever you call 
what nobody wants. Everybody 
wants split levels, ranchers, tile 
baths, et al. Finally our agent 
calls us one morning a few 
months ago: 


DO YOU RECOGNIZE a fa- 


_—__—__— 
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To Win Change in Rule 22 


SEN. CLINTON P. ANDERSON (D-N) this week became the 13th member of the 
U. S. Senate to pledge support to opening day efforts to change Rule 22 to stop anti-civil 
rights filibusters. There are now eight Democratic and five Republican Senators commit- 


ed to anti-filibuster action. 
Sen. Anderson made his stand 


known to the Pittsburgh Courier| the filibuster when Senator.” Javits,| Port would be academic since any 
as New York At-|Chance of changing the rules van- 


‘ishes with opening day. 


(Dec. 12, 1956) in answer to a 
query. 

Senator-elect Jacob K. Javits (R- 
NY) when asked for his position 
on the filibuster issue, told the 


still functionin 


’ 
; 


isters Gather Jan. 2 


that he would “join the fight against 


torney. iemeiak covered himself 


with the phrase “when Senator,” 


since he has announced his inten- 


tion net to take his Senate seat until vanced with its plans for a meeting 
after Jan. 8. The U. S. Senate|in Washing 


Courier from New Delhi, India, | 


First Steel Union-Poll 
Choice in 20 Years 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


FOR THE first time in the 20-year history of the United 


Steelworkers of America its 


a choice-in the union’s elections. -A rank 


by Don Rarick, a worker in the 
United States Steel's Irvin Mill, 


running for president, won nomin- 


ation for the Feb. 12 referendum 
balloting. 

Rarick received the nomination 
of only 40 locals. William Klug, of 
Milwaukee, his running mate for 
secretary-treasurer, was nominat- 


ed in 66 locals. Edward Revak, of ». 


Duquesne, Pa., won the nomina 


tion for the vice-presidency, but @@ 


withdrew as a candidate leaving 
that office to Howard R. Hague, 
the incumbent. Also running in 
.association with the Rarick slate 
are a number of candidates for dis- 
trict directorships. _ | 

The initiative for the rank and 
fiie movement was powered main- 
ly by a protest agaimst the recent 
raise in union dues from $3 to $5 
monthly. In the process of the 
campaign, however, the “Dues 
Protest Committee’ slate expanded! 
its program to challenge to “dicta- 
torship” in. the giant union. 

-THE NUMBER OF LOCALS 
backing the nomination of the’ 
“rebels” may appear small in com- 
parison to the 1,905 that the tell- 
‘ets’ said, ‘nominated David J.’ Mc- 


7 
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1,250,000 members will have 
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Donakd for president and the 1951 


locals that named I. W. Abel for é 


and of the ‘officials of many locals, 


- > ‘s 


lock an‘opposition slate. 
~'(Continued ‘on Page’ 
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The rank and Me Toe was| his 


| 


: 


: 


opens on Jan. 3; thus, Javits’ sup- 


Meanwhile the National Minis-| 
ters Civil Rights Conference ad- 


ington on Jan. 2 and $ to} 

lobby for Senate rulé changes and 
other civil rights efforts. It was also 
reported that there will gather the 
powerful lobby of the agen 
Conference on Civil Rights, hea 
by the united labor movement and 
the NAACP. . 4 | 

THE New York Liberal Party, 
through its state chairman, George 
S. Counts, urged Vice-President 
Nixon and 15 U. S. Senators to— 

Change the Senate Rules so that 
a vote of 49 Senators could limit 
debate on any. measure of the pres- 
ent requirement of 64 votes. Counts 
also asked: 

® That the House liberalize its 
rules making it easier to overri 
committee ~ ie en to get lezisla- 
tion r ed to thé floor. 

° selection of committee 


miliar twist? It’s just the re-— 


verse end of how we started as 


‘Householders. .. . 


The total sale price now was 
$7,500—of which $500 was for 
commissions, taxes, etc. We had 
already put in over $2,000 in 
improvements. So the balance 
just about evened us up—on 

aper, or In Theory, as we 

arxists say. — 

For the strange part of this 
deal was that no money was to 
change hands. That is—not from 
buyer to seller. The sale was 
subject to our buyer getting a 


mor ge of $5,000, most of 
whick we already owed. 
In addition, we were supposed 


to find someone to Jend him the 


remaining $2,000. In addition, 
we had to pay off in cash the 
remainder of our original mort- 
gage. Don't shake your head 
in case you don’t understand— 
just look up what Karl Marx 
wrote about ground rent. And 
remember—even Marx had a hard 
time paying _ own rent. 


WE NOW COME to the Final 
Act: After a month or six 
weeks I asked our agent when 
the settlement would take place. 
He told me the sale was still in 
the theoretical stage. Why? 

“Money is scarce.” 

“That's not news,’ I pointed 
ouf. . 

“I mean—mortgage money. 
Its’ a national scandal. The Ad- 
ministration has a Tight Money 
Program. It has made mort 
money scarce—especially for o 
houses. We haven't yet found a 
mortgage company for the 
$5,000. 

We had to put poetry and 
oy aside for a few days in 
ayor of the serious business of 
Money. I called for advice on 
business people and _ lawyers 
who are supposed to know 
‘about such things as Money. 
One of them told me that out of 
old friendship he would put me 
next to someone who might help. 
And he did. : 

This friend of a friend of a 
friend got on the phone and in 
a few minutes he fixed it up for 


me. The mortgage money was | 


set. 


“By the way,” he said, “there’s | 


a two-point charge.” 
“What does that mean?” 


New Year's 
Greetings 


By DIEGO RIVERA 


MEXICO CITY.—New Year’s 
greetings to The Worker which 


national liberation. This power, 
utilizing servile governments of 


By HALLDOR LAXNESS 
Novelist 
BRUARLAND, Iceland.— 
My New Year's wishes for the 
world include the hope that the 
great powers will show more of 
the natural kindness and good 
sense of ordinary human beings 
| and less larceneus high-handed- 
_ ness and medieyal belief in mur- 
der and massacre as top virtues 


“Why, you pay $100 for get- Bian is 


ting the mortgage!” 
* 


MIND YOU-that’s in addi- 
tion to the usual six percent in- 


terest per annum which the | a 


buyer pays for 15 years, Just a 


little extra Ground Rent -for |) 3a 
-like the House that Jack eS 


Built, The House that Walter 
Bought was finally sold. 
Of course, I had to borrow 


some money to help finance the 


deal. And as far as I can see, 


the only difference in the whole 


Situation is that The Mortgage 
Has Changed Hands. 

So—don't look at me’ as if I’m 
in the chips. The man to con- 
gratulate is the man who rents 
out the money. He doesn’t ever 
seem to lose. 


chairmen by party majority vote 
instead of by seniority as is pres- 
ently done. 

Sen. Hubert Hum 
considered the | of the pro- 
= ri Senators, and one of 
fight the filibuster, was challenged 


by a Negro leader on Humphrey’s| 


position favoring the retention of 


hrey (D-Minn) 


ight Democrats p to} 


, paper 


LAXNESS 


* 

By VICENTE 
LOMBARDO TOLEDANO 
President for the secretariat of 
Central Committee, Confedera- 
tion of Latin American Workers. 

MEXICO CITY.—On the occa- 
sion of the new year the Confede- 
ration of Latin American Workers 
(CTAL) sends The Worker, the 
which reflects the interests 
of the North American working 
people and is the most consistent 

of their struggles, its 

warm fraternal 
conviction that 
the world’s will make pos- 
sible the of peace, active 
péaceful coexistence and an end 


struggle of all 


_ tp colonialism. 
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We you to extend our greet- 
and 
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workers of North America. 

oF or, the Liberation of Latin 
Siene oF isrinue - myee tooe 
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the union’s charge that: the rail-' 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Railroad Fights Against 
nforcement of State ‘Full Crew Law 


HARRIBURG, Pa. — The Daup- 
hin County Court has received 
judgment on a motion by the Penn- 


* 
\ 
‘ 


the ground that elimination of rear 
flagging was dangerous. ; 
At the PUC hearings 10 railroa 


sylvania Railroad for an injunction 
to restrain the Public Utility Com- 
mission from enforcing ‘the “full 
crew” requirement in the 1937 
state law. 


workers testified they had worked 
on trains of more than 50 cars on 
which the crews were only four. 

The present is a test case. If the 
safety provisions are all 


One of the safety provisions 
specifies a minimum crew of five 


for freight trains:up to 50 cars: an'| 


engineer, fireman, conductor and 
two brakemen. 


Several sections of the law had) 


been ruled unconstitutional in 1939, | 
but the safety clauses were not in- 
volved. Upon request of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen the 
Leader Administration asked the 
PUC to enforce the sections deal- 
ing with the full ow requirement. 


THE 


t case afose from 


road was violating the law on a' 
stretch of track betweea Parker and | 
Birch in Clarion County. Earlier) 
this year the PUC ordered the rail- 
road to stop running one train on) 
that line without a rear brakeman | 
while its other trains all had that: 


protection. railroads in the state will have to 


The company retorted that there-| observe them. Aside from the  saf- 
after all its trains would be. run ‘ety ‘angle, this would restore em- 
without flagmen in the rear. The 
union pressed for PUC action on’ 


NAACP Asks 
Labor Oust 


Jimecrow Locals 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 23. — The 
NAACP’s labor ‘secretary today 
called. upon the. organized labor 
movement to expel from its ranks 
all local unions with jimcrow prac- 
tices. 

Herbért Hill told delegates to 
the annual meeting of the Cleve- 


land NAACP branch that the-As-| 
sociation believes that “just as  or-| 


n laid off. 


|ganized labor has expelled unions 
es its ranks for communism and 
corruption it should also expel 


unions for racial discrimination.’ 
The NAACP official singled out 
a Cleveland labor union-as one 


which should be disciplined by the 
executive council of the AFL-CIO. 
He asked for “vigorous . action” 
against Local 38, Interna‘ional 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL-CIO “if .it does not immedi- 
ately comply with the decision of 
the Cleveland Community Rela- 
tions Board to admit qualified Ne- 
gro applicants.” 


‘The Stalin Era,’ 
ls Given High Praies by James Dolsen 


/ 
Editor, 
The Pennsylvania Worker: 

MAY I utilize this means to call 
to the attention of every reader of 
the Pennsylvania Worker—and I 
hope through 
friends—that- the “new book 
Anna Louise Strong on “The Stalin. 


Era”. will answer questions which! .. 
have doubtless been seriously dis-| 


turbing them. 

My jud t—for what it is 
worth—is that’ this is one of the 
best analyses of the present world 
situation that we have. Regardless 
of whaf one’s present views may 
be on the Hungarian situation, 


that in the other countries of ea.t-|. 


ern Europe and in the Soviet 


Union itself, Miss Strong’s handling) _ 


of the facts and her deductions | 


from them of what those facts) 


portray go the heart of the prob- 
lems Me ol the working class and 
the people of our own country as 


-them to their wear 34 | 


Book by Anna Louise Strong, 


eS to brakemen who have) 
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North Star * 
On South Street 


on eee nanan enna nennnscnnesesenenanns By R. Hi. B. 


An ‘Aesopian’ Letter from 
Strawherry Mansion Residents 


PHILADELPHIA... More than 200 persons*attended the meet- 
ing last week at Beth Israel Synagogue, 32nd and Montgomery,’ 
to tackle the problem of keeping the Seaiberty Mansion commun- 
ity from becoming infested with taprooms. 

The meeting, sponsored jointly by the Strawberry Mansion 
Civic Association and the Strawberry Mansion Council of Block Or- 
ganizations, was the forerunner of a similar type gathering on a 
broader scale at which the idea of taking their cause to Harrisburg 
will be developed. | 

The group is not opposed to taprooms, as such, but its mem- 
bers are definitely against too many such establishments. Thev are 
also Opposed to the recent State Supreme Court ruling which gives 
the Staté Liquor Control Board sole power in the issuing of licenses 
for taprooms. 

CIVIC GROUPS IGNORED 

As the law stands now, licenses are issued solely on the reputa- 
tion of the proposed business. It ignores the wishes of civic groups 
who ret be opposed for any of a number of reasons. 

A three-point program has been drawn up whereby the <activi- 
ties of the various groups in the North Central Area will be coordi- 
nated under a parent body; also they hope to have laws enacted 
which will contro] the number of taprooms in any given neighbor- 
hood, and they aer interested in having a law passed whereby 
neighborhood groups might have some say as regards the issuance 
of licenses. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted and sent to Gov. Leader 
in which the group asked for legislation governing the number of 
taprooms i na given area, and also asked that they, as citizens, be 


allowed to voice their sentiments before licenses are granted by 
the State Board. 


* 
A Letter en Ruale 22 From 


Sen. Martin of Pennsylvania... 


IT CAME along in the mail with a batch of Christmas cards 
... a letter from Senator Martin of Pennsylvania... . 


* 


was built in the Soviet Union and 
the policies of the Feople’s Democ- 
racies and Peoples China were! 
definitely geared to their evolutio 
into a socialist society. : 

She points out that that there 
were inevitably evils and weak- 
nesses in this historical develop- 
ment, just as there was progress) 
‘land strength and tries to portray) 
just what Stalin’s role was and’ 
what it was that caused the ex- 
cesses and terror during his later 
years. _ 

This rereading of the events 
which stand out since the death of 
Lenin are more*than ever neces- 
sary, I think, in order to maintain 
one's equilibrium in the midst of| 


| 
these. swiftly sascer ie that 
an so complex closel: inter-| 
| wéven and particularly in. the face 
of the enormous barrage of impe- 
tialistic twisting of the. that is 
thrown at us from every side. ~ 
JAMES DOLSEN 


well as the rest of the world. 
A large part of the book is 
given over to recapitulating the 
processes by which under Stalin’s 
general leadership SOCIALISM, 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


Phila. Firemen Can't Arrest Anyb 


PHILADELPHIA. — The tngrsij 
delphia City Solicitor recently is-| 
sued to the press a statement to’ 
correct the mistaken impression 
that local firemen have the same 
power as the police to make arrests. 

The City Solicitor’s statement in 
brief follows: 


“Firemen have no special rights, 


including! 
power and duty given 


. 


uit, 
Bork? S 


ce 
qi 


y 


ance of December 29, 1870 which'a private person may be f | 
granted firemen under certain cir-. civilly liable for false arrest. | 
custances, the right to make arrests} “Thus, while a citizen may make 
was repealed by the Philadelphia'a reasonable mistake as to the 
Code of 1954. ‘identity of the person, unlike police’ 


“Private citizens may make ar- officers, he is not permitted to! trying to get.an order that would 


rests without a warrant only if a commit an error as to the grade 
felony has been committed. How- and commission of the offense-with- 


PTC OFFICIALS IN COURT | 


The letter was an answer to one my wife sent to the Senator 
urging him to take a hand in the current effort to put an end to 
filibustering in the Senate by amending Rule 22... . 

. Well here’s the note just-as Martin penned it... . 

Can you put your finger on his position? 

“This will acknowledge your recent letter in which you re- 
ferred to publicity that has been given to provosals that are expect- 
ed to be made to amend Senate Rule 22, which refers to the Cloture 
Petition Procedure. 

“Congress does not convene until Jan. 3 and it is impossible to 
know until that time what form new proposals to amend this rule 
will take. The problem deals with whether there shall be a simple 
majority rule controlling the cut-off of debate upon controversial 
legislation. The present Senate rule calls for a two-thirds vote on 
the entire membership to effect cloture. ‘ 

“I am very glad to know of your interest and you may be sure 
this matter will have my careful attention when it comes before 
the Senate next year.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania needs to get more mail on the 
subject of amending Rule 22. 

It's not. too late and you can also include a Peaceful New Year 
to the Senator. ' 
© ” aaa Edward Martin, Senate Office Building, Washington, 


——— 


(Continued from Page 16) 
him into a more compromising 
mess? 


“If they have that much cash 
rattling around ($2,000,000) why 
all do they have to borrow money?,” 
IN A SUIT against the City be-\ demanded City Counsel David 
fore a court of three judges—Pres-| Berger, 
ident Judge Curtis Bok and asso- 
ciate judges Louis E. Levinthal 
and Gerald F. Flood—the PTC is 


He got no“answer nor did he ap» 
pear surprised, for he evidently 
anticipated none. 


THE BEST EXAMPLE of the 
company’s brass is the claim made 


force the City to consent toe a loan 
by the. Philadelphia National Bank 


_ 


workers. 


_|unanimously a 


¢;|wagon, Taylor has been-lined -up 


this 


ever, if in fact, such is not the case, 


out incurring liability thereof.” 


BiG BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 16) 


‘out, be made up by extending the! 


“broad-based” taxes. This 
term is used to designate those 


taxes which most directly hit the 


ancy | 


+ | 

IN SELECTION of officers of 
the Senate the Republican caucus 
on State Sen- 
ator M. Harvey Taylor, who has 
represented Dauphin County in 
that. body since 1932. Since 1950, 
when he jumped-on to Duff -band- 


with the Duff anti-Grundy faction, 
but not, of course, anti-PMA fac- 
tion. Duff has been most closely 
tied up with the Mellon interests 
of western Pennsylvania. 

The caucus_of Republican sen- 
ators could not agree on the rest 
of the State. Senate officers, of 
whom that. of secretary. was the 
most important. This is a $9,900- 
a-year job with all kinds of oppor- 
tunities for acquiring “inside . in- 
formation” and other isi 


INTERESTS 


port came from his former Senate 


|Reiter and Harry P. Davis, respec- 


.|interests were behind 


colleagues and from the “5ist” and 
“o2nd~ Senators, the names given’ 
by the newspaper reporters to the; 
lobbyists for the Sun Oil Co. and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Wm, 


tively . 
+ 

GELTZ is an attorney for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and was as- 
sociated with the PMA until a few 
years ago when that organization 
chose his Pittsburgh law partner 
James Malone as its manager for 
western Pennsylvania. 
| Malone, a former - Allegheny 
County District Attorney, together 
with U. S. Senator Edward Martin 


the Er I. 


Allegheny | 

for the State Secreary job. . 
A Pittsburgh Post-Gazette sto 

indicated that the Mellon. 


t) He two con for 
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to the PTC for some $3,400,000 | 
needed to complete financing the 


erection of a bus maintenance 


building at 3d_St. and cigars 


Ave. 

The contract between the City! 
and PTC requires the consent of 
the City Council to such financ- 
ing. This has been refused on the 
ground that the company™Nhas in- 
come that should be drawn on to 
cover this cost. 

Part of this income PTC wants 


to out in dividends to its 
tockhabinas: This has been block- 
ed by the City which secured an 
injunction against such a moye- 


before President Judge,Edwin O. 
Lewis in the City’s suit to block 
the PTC 30-cent dividend distri- 
bution that the City. had agreed to 
turn over to the PTC title to the 
$35,000,000 Market St. subway 
extension completed by it (the 
City) a year ago. 

This title was to be granted in - 
exchange for the PTC allowing 
the City to demolish the then ex- 
isting elevated structure between 
the east bank of the Schuylkill Riv- 
er and 45 St. On its books the 
company valued the structure and 
bridge at only $2,200,000. PTC 
Vice President Benton asserted 
there was also an item in the books 
for a contribution ef another $1,- 
000,000 to the demolition. 

Assuming. Benton's valuations 
were correct, this represented 


ken,|some $3,200,000 worth of prop- 


erty being accepted by the City 
in exchange for $35,000,000 
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End Filibuster! Repeal Rule 22! 


Resolutions and letters eye join the fight. to abolish Senate 
lating Senator Joseph S. Clar for| Rule 22: delegations to visit Sen. 
joining the fight to abolish Senate) Martin; letters to newspapers ex- 
Rule 22; wire, write or phone Sen.' pressing your view on why Senate 
Edward Martin and demand that’ Rule 22 should be abolished. 
, 


Negro Caucus 
In Steel Grows = 


By RICHARD H. BARNES | you going to do about,10,000 Ne- | _ 
PITTSBURGH. The “Fair, groes in District 15 and the 250,- 


Big Business Interests Aim to Control 
New Pennsylvania General Assembly 


| HARRISBURG, Pa.—The peo-) The officers chosen by the Re- Armstrong County, is a salesman 
“\ple of this state face in the new) publican‘ caucuses in the House for the Sun Oil Co., owned by the 
egislature, which convenes Jan.'and Senate reflect this Big Busi-|Pews, who have been in every 
1, most powerful forces of Biginess control. . campaign among the top contribu- 
Business, which, through the Re-| The Speaker of the House—W./tors to the GOP. They, together 
publican majority in both houses,/Stuart Helm, now serving his'with ex-U. S. Senator “Jose 
dominates the General Assembly./ninth term as Representative from Grundy and his followers, run the 


Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation (PMA), which has long 
m= PENNA. 
owing organi-| 900 Negro steelworkers in the na- 


‘dominated politics in this state 
Share Group” is @ mt = 
zation of rank-and-file Negro steel- tion: | | 
workers who are seeking to improve) He also raised the problem of | 
their lot both on the job and in' upgrading and working conditions’ 
the union. Their activities have) in the mills. | 
been limited to Pittsburgh, but last; An official. present is reported) ! n 


jand has been a bitter enemy ot 
‘the labor movement. 
| * 
HELM TOLD reporters he 
week they revealed that they are'to have asserted that he knew of; 
planning to extend their activities no —s problem in the district. | THE WORKER, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1956 
into Philadelphia, Youngstown, O.,,One of the Negro representatives Adavées ell corresméddlence te 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Cireculafion Manager 


would ask his boss—Joseph Pew— 
Gary, Ind., and Chicago. _ ® present peer out that, “It’s our! 
t P.O. Bex 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 


for a leave of absence from the 
Sun Oil Co. while serving as Speak- 
er. So far as is known, Helm never 
felt there might be a conflict of 
interest while serving as Represen- 
tative during his previous eight 
terms. z - 
The same caucus, dominated by 
the PMA interests, selected as 
Majority House Leader Represen- 
tative Albert M. Johnson, relected 
for a fifth term from McKean 
The organization of the F air own fault and there is a need for er. en ee go 
Share Croup stemmed from the} education... and. it will take more: ot 
steady increase in rank-and-file ac-| time.” 
tivity in the past year concerning, The Fair Share worker who ask- 
upgrading on the job, conditions in'ed the question commented, “How 
the mills and as well as in tntra-|education is needed, when there: 
union politics among the 10,000, are Negroes in every field of busi-| 
Negro steel workers in Pittsburgh’) ness, professions, and all walks of, 
District 15. life . . how much time does it take! 
| * alter 20 vears of loyal and devoted 
A FAIR Share spokesman re- service in this great and powerful: 
~cently told the press that “This union .. . the estimated life of a 
time the balance of power is the! steelworker is only 55 years. 
Negro’s vote at the February elec-) * | 


-itional Bank. 
tions when he casts his ballot. For, THE Clairton meeting was chair-} __ 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS— 
A PEACEFUL NEW YEAR 


We wish our readers a new year of accomplishments for peace, 
democracy and progress. 

May the coming year mark the establishment gf our press— 
the Daily Worker and The Worker—on a firm footing, rooted in the 
needs of the American working class and expressing the deepest 
aspirations Df our people! 

Let's start off.our good resolves by finishing up the drive for 


the $50,000 these papers need—and do it fast! 
(Signed) THE STAFF. 


—_ 


Control of the House is partic- 
} 


ularly important to the Big Busi- 
that ballot we want the interna-/ed by James Debow, Negro lead- ee 
tional to take a deep interest in the! er from Local 2671, who is run-| 
Negro’s problems and conditions, ning for the post of international’ iCla S we r i ogan on emp 


-|ness interests of the state, for all 
throughout the industry and make teller in the coming February union 


jrevenue bills and tax measures 
must originate there. Already the 
PMA, through its president C. 
Mason Owlett,-has informed the 
GOP legislators that it wants a 
revenue-taxation prograny that will 
reduce the taxes of its members. 
The lost revenue could, he pointed - 

(Continued on Page 15) 

amends for things that have in the elections. | 

past been overlooked and left; Besides the Fair Share Group >. © ) ° 

alone, All we ask for is a fair share' members in attendance at the meet- or il IC in ourt an earin S 

. . . are we asking too much? In!ing were Negro and white union . , 

brief, we are tire of promises andijmen from Local 1556 (Clairton) 

want some concrete action.” 1397 (Homestead), 1256, and 1253.) z | ; 

+ The. meeting hed a. three-fold In’ the proceedings beforéd the than 8,000 operating and mainte- 

AT A recent. meeting of District! purpose: To discuss the problems, tion -of the arrogance and con-| Public Utility Comimission where | nance workers by d their untOn— 

15 Negro steelworkers and staff of the Negro workers in steel—to temptuous disregard of the public; the actual value of the company’s Local 234, AFL-CIO Transport 

representatives held- in Clairton, | quote international policy on the! that is bred bv private monopoly|system is involved the PTC has Workers. ays 

iestion of .equality—to rally for; control is to be had in the several| been claiming that it faces an in-| Question (by. special city coun- 

sel Harold L. Kohn to Frederic E. — 


Pa., a worker who ip tiene ts | 
with the Fair Share Group asked|the candidacy of James Debow for) hearings going on here in con-) creased labor cost of $1,650,000 A KO 
next year because of a 10-cent-per-. Benton, PTC vice president and 


the staff people present “What are international teller. ‘nection with the lecal streetcar-bus | oe te 4 . 
— Pes comptroller); “Isn't it a fact that 


Phila. Landlords Start Rent Gouging == ==... 
As Courts Declare Control Law Invalid - 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


oe PTC. ‘| hour wage hike won for its more 
PHILADELPHIA.—An illustra-| 


Answer: “Ng, sir.” 
PHILADELPHIA. — Affirma- courts decision would have _ is 2:1 percent, would feel the 


sky said that some 160 such 
had come into his 


ivi; fig bevanee, they. 


Was the answer the truth? 
tion by the State Supreme Court 


* 
BENTON had admitted. that 
of a finding by Judge Eugene V. 
Alessandroni that the citys’ rent 


most of the 1,100 employes fired 
this year and who therefore will 
not be on the 1957 payroll had 
been on the 1956 pavroll for most 
lof the year. Kohn figured that 
control ordinance was invalid 
because there was no shortage 
of rentable housing units in the 
area has resulted in a flood of 
' complaints by tenants from all 


over Philadelphia that the land- 
lords are demanding big in- 
creases. iss 


complaints 


’ 3 
Note to Tenants 


ACCORDING to City Solicitor 
David Berger, his appeal to the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court for 
reconsideration of its decision in- 
validating rent control in Phila- 
delphia means that the rent con- 
trol ordinance remains in full ef- 
fect until that court rules upon 
his appeal. 

All complaints against attempts 
to increase rents should be taken 
up with Housin Coordinator Wil- 
lima L. Rafsky, according to 
Berger. 

This newspaper would appre- 
ciate any information about 
cases where landlords attempt to 

_ cnforce raises or to evict tenants. 


hg 


JA 


Labor-backed Councilman 
Harry Norwitch told of receiv- 
ing many phone calls and letters 
from men and women who are 


being “gouged” by the new rates ° 


' Or being evicted or facing evic 


7 . 
Ld 


4 - 
to the - 


office during the week after the 
Supreme Court decision. 


“Scores of complaints on 
threatened rent-gowges and evic- 
tions poured into City Hall yes- 
terday (Dec. 14) “reported the 
Philadelphia Daily News. It 
quoted Frank J. Farrell, director 
of the Mayor's Office for Infor- 
mation and Complaints, as say- 
ing the complaints were from 
“all over the city” and that “rent 


boosts AVERAGING 20 to 25 


percent were being reported.” 
Farrell predicted that there 
would be a “flood” of com- 
plaints “when controls are off 
and landlords can actually boost 
rentals.” The effect of the high 
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ended the controls by Dec. 23. 
However application by the city 
for a rehearing automatically 
continued the controls until the 
court acts adversely, according 
to City Solicitor David Berger. 

Assistant City Solicitor I. Je- 
rome Stern, who argued the rent 
control issue before Judge Ales- 
sandroni, declared the judge 
“was in error’ when he ruled 
that no housing shortage exists 
in Philadelphia, Alessandroni 
had found that while the “aver- 
age vatancy rate between 1920 
and 1956 was under 2 percent,” 
the rate by October last year, 
had reached 3.4 percent. 

To the city’s contention that a 
3 percent vacancy rate is the 
“normal”. rate, the Judge replied 
that this rate was “based on an 
economic level and a situation 
unrelated in fact to recent rental 
history.” 

Stern retorted that whether 
5S percent or even 4 perce t is 
the normal vacancy rate, “there 
is still a 25 percent difference 


and the Council had the right to 
say there ‘was a shortage.” He 
pointed out that_if rents were de- 
controlled,’ “persons living in 
units renting from $50 to $75 
monthly, where the vacancy rate 


brunt of the influx of tenants 
from other areas. “Those in this 
category would,” he predicted, 
“have to seek lower-priced and 
less desirble types of accommo- 


dations.” 
- 


THE OUTRIGHT rejection 
by the landlords and realtors of 
the city’s proposal to set up a 
voluntary committee to prevent 
rent gouging and arbitrary evic- 


tions “shocked” Councilman Nor- 


witch, who.declared he would 
bring. up the whole matter at the 
next Council meeting. 


their yearly wages must have rum 


, 
’ 


| 
| 


' 
' 


| 


“This complete disregard of | 


what will happen to many needy | 


renters, warned the Councilman, 
“reflects the exploiting nature of 
many landlords in this city, If 
there is any proof why the city 
needed rent: controls over these 


trom $4,000 to $5,000. With them 
off the 1957 payroll PTC would 
therefore cut its wage costs be- 
tween $4,000,000 and $5,000,000. 
Deducting from this the $1,650,- 
000 wage hike would still give © 
PTC a saving of from $2,350,000 
to $3,350,000 annually! 

Benton, who is also the PTC’s 
financial expert, did not venture 
any comment on .Kohn’s conclu- 
sion. What, indeed, could he have 
said that would not have gotten 

(Continued on Page 15) 


years, this is certainly the best | 


evidefice. .. . 


“I will call on City Council | 


and the City Administration to 
use all their powers to stop land- 


lords from taking advantage of | 
the court's decision by going in — 


for rent gouging and by forcing | 


families to move when they 


not'in @ position to find decént | 
gree 


homes and apartments in 
parts of the city.” f 


You'll Find. . .. 


eo 


reaztty 


“In “NORTH STAR” Page 


be 


' 


DR. ESLANDA GOODE 
ROBESON anthropologist, au- 
thor, to speak Friday, Jan. 4, 
eg = te Benjamin Frank- 
Me: Teachers Un-- ! 


ion Forum, i 
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IN THE DAYS of our |B: 


youth, (yes, we can remem- 
- ber that far back) the quaint 
New Year's custom of mak- 


ing “resolutions” was wide- 
spread. oe resolved to do all 
: kinds of good things, and forgot 
- them with breath-taking speed. 
* Twenty-four hours was about 
- par for the course. 


For 1957, we on The Worker 
. staff are making New Year's res- 
‘-olutions, but we hope to make 
"them stick. 

_ You, our readers, have nade 
it clear at recent conferences and 
' in your letters that you want this 


_. to be truly a newspaper devoted 


. to socialism for our country, one 
which explores the avenues by 


"which socialism will come to 


_ America and which talks of its 
ee to the people of the 
a 


It is not a . simple iob, and 
pioneering is necessary. But it is 
a job-that needs to be done. And 
our first resolve is to do it. 


You-have also made it clear 
you want a crusading paper—one 
that criisades for peace and civil 
tights and civil liberties, and the 

things our people need now for 
a better life. We have been try- 
ing to improve along this line— 
as in our efforts regarding the 
need to ban H-bomb testing and 
to end Senate filibustering. We 
resolve to continue to improve. 
You have also been insisting 
on a more readable paper, one 
with mere down-to-earth lan- 
guage, | shorter articles, greater 
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preoccupation with human beings 


as individuals, as well as one 
which provides you with more of 


and abroad. With a larger Worker 


the facts of life in our country 
staff (taken mainly from the 
Daily Worker), we resolve to 
give you more of that kind of 
paper. ° 

BUT THERE IS a resolution 
we must both. take together, 
without which none of this is 
possible. That is the resolution 
to keep our paper going. It 
needs the plugging of both of us 
who work on it and you who are 
its readers and supporters. 

Two things are immedfately 
needed to make-this resolution 
meaningful: 


© Completion of the paper's 
$50,0000 fund appeal in_ the 
shortest possible order. 

* Getting the 1957 circula-, 
tion campaign going full steam 
right after the New Year. 

Last week was a holiday week, 
and we feared a letdown in the 
$50,000 fund appeal which might 
prove disastrous. But thanks to 
$1,000 sent by the Communist 
Party of Syracuse, New York, and 
other generous contributions, we 
raised close to $3,500. Still far from 
the needed weekly mark, but a 
slight breather. 

At this writing, just three mail 
days from the New Year, we are 
still $15,000 short of the target, 


(Continued on » Page 13 ne 


At Collier’s--10 Days After 


By LESTER RODNEY 


UNLESS YOU WERE 
THERE the day the axe fell, or 
happen to know somebody who 
worked there, it is not easy to 
get the “human side” of tlie 
story when big magazines like 
Collier's and Woman’s Home 
Companion fold ‘up. 

In the smart Crowell-Collier 
Building on Fifth Avenue in the 
Radio City complex you find the 
typical impersona], murmuring 
efficiency. “The elevators with 
the rows of black buttons glide 
up from the vaulted lobby in 
their business-like way, recep- 
tionists await you. on the land- 
ings with fixed smiles and a soft 

“yes?’, and beyond lies a maze 
of inner offices. There are no 
- thunderstruck people 
"around in 
where their next job is coming 
from, no tears, no anger to be 
scen. The hidden drama is still 
well hidden, ten davs later. 
‘On one of the floors you are 
admitted to an inner office and 
speak to one of the Collier's ed- 
itorial workers. They - don’t 
know much more than has. ap- 
peared in the papers. How 
many, you ask, of the staff are 
“still on the job? 

“There, are about 50 of us 
here now out of the usual 500,” 
the man said. “The company 
discovered you just can’t sus- 
pend and walk away once the 
last copy appears. There are 
writers out in the field, all kinds 


of loose ends.” 
* 


WHAT ABOUT SEVER- 


ANCE pay, you ask. There 
was an article in the paper this 
morning which quoted _Presi- 
dent and Board Chairman Paul 
C. Smith as saying that while 
there was no contract (the pub- 
lications- were non-union), the 
Board had agreed on “severance 
pay as a moral obligation “tiga 
and something would be worked 


out “related to our operating re- 


alities.” 
Said the Collier's editorial 


~ worker: “That's just-a statement. 


walking - 
a daze wondering , 


and nothing more’ as yet: It's no 


Betti 


There wasn't 


‘after 7 rs hae 


ri dra gover 


“That's the 


but how. about 7 
bi stot 


[ CROWELL COLLIER Co.] 


even the perfunctory two weeks 


notice here! 


He suggested that the oral 
obligation may not have come 
purely from within the Board 
of Directors. “We have an em- 
ployes committee,” he explain- 
ed, “Which has met with the. 
Beard three times. Up to now, 
at least. they are dealing ‘with 
it as if we had a contract, and 
we like to think it may have had 
something to do with the change 
on severance plans, though 
those plans are still just words.” 

Stories. on the foldup, you 
noted, fave spoken about many 
of the editorial workers 


x 
new jobs ofters, but much “dif- - 


ficulty” in placing older work- 
ers. How ut that? 

“You know how itis on news- 
papers as well,” he said softly, 
way it goes. Oh, the 
big star byliners: may not have 
much trouble landing another 
le who 

type. in’ adver: 
tising; libraries, ‘éditorial Secre- 


fal 


taries, and so on. They don’t get 
taken on; the other magazines or 
newspapers prefer starting with 
youngsters.” 

As for “Look” magazine, 
whick bought the subscription 
lists and name of Collier’s, 
“They have made no editorial 
arrangement for taking on Col- 
lier's people,” he said, “They 
are just interviewing people 
from here in general, with no 
promises or commitments.” 

(You stand here and chat 
about this and jot down notes. 
Suppose you are someone who 
worked 25 years well and faith- 
fully on the magazine without 
much savings but with security, 
you are paying off on a home, 
have three growing children, 
‘where is your stability, where 
is your world?) = «~ 

iar * 

NOWHERE IN THE 
CROWELL-Collier Building or 
outside: eithér, oes 2 find a- 
defivtitive’ ‘answer the jquies-: 

_ (Continued on Page 138) - 


/ Memo 
| to oC ongress | 


TO THE MEMBERS of the 85th Congress: 


DURING the session which opens ‘Thursday you will re- 
ceive detailed proposals for legislation from the trade unions, 
the organizations of the Negro people and of the farmers, and 
other civic-minded groups. 


We urge you give these proposals your earnest considera- 
tion, disregarding partisan interests and reactionary pressures. 


You should keep firmly. in mind the foundations on which 
America’s immediate future rests: peace, democracy, and the 
livelihood of its people. 

There are, of course, those like Sen. Joseph McCarthy who 
propose to drop bombs on Hungary. This’ lunatic proposal is 
shared’ by few: the American people are, we believe, almost 
unanimous in the opinion that survival requires peace. 

x 


THE TIME has come—is, in fact, overdue—to proceed from 
hopes to deeds. 

The. deeds required. are few and simple. The Congress 
should prevail on the Executive brahch to agree to a new sum- 
mit conference, with India included, as the Swiss government 
has. proposed. This can make possible the easing of tensions ‘in 
the Middle East, as well as in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Congress should use its influence, furthermore, to help 
the State Dept. get its head out of the sand and recognize that 
the government which exists on the mainland of Asia is the 
governmeni of the Chinese people—and should be treated as 
such. 

From these actions, we believe, can come positive steps 
tofvard curbing the H-bomb, reducing armaments, and trans- 
ferring to peaceful uses a great part of the world’s wealth that 
goes toward war preparations. 


THE SECOND great arena of problems that deserve your 
attention is the expansion of democracy. This means, in the 
first place, .wiping out—92 years after ‘Appomatox—the rem- 
nants of slavery and racism. Here the first step should be 
taken on the day you assemble, Jan. 3. 

On that day, Jan: 3, you have the opportunity to amend, 
by majority vote,,the undemocratic Rule 22. It is your duty 
to take the dead-hand of the filibuster off civil rights legisla- 
_tion. You cannet, in good conscience, fail to produce that 

majority. 

So long as you permit some of your colleagues: Rep. Wal- 
ter, Sen. Eastland, and their like to ravage our Civil liberties, 
your own devotion to our Constitution is wanting. If the nation 
had an opportunity to xpress its opinion we are confident it 
would recommend the disbanding of the House Unamerican 
Committee, and the removal of Sen. Eastland from his domina- 
tion over the Senate Judiciary Commyittee. You should do no 
less. 
The statute books should be wiped clean of the cruel 
legislation which has besmirched them: the Taft-Hariley, the 
Walter-McCarran, and Smith Acts. 

* 

THE AMERICAN people look with increasmg concern on 
the unfavorable trend and the existing gaps in our economic 
life and social welfare. It has just been announced that steel, 
textile, and cement prices will be hiked-again, the eost of liv- 
ing is rising, mergers are intensifying monopolization, our’ 
school facilities become more in: idequate, the burden of taxes 
rests heavier on the people, and there appears to be no recov- 
ery for agriculture from its sodden condition, 

Some adequate legislative proposals to meet these prob- 
lems have already been presented by six of your senate col- 
leagues in the Democratic Declaration of 1957. In this strug- 
gle for the needs of the people the main enemy which con- 
fronts the people is monopoly. 

* 

WE CALL your atterition, finally, to the issue of strontium- 
90 fallout, to which, unfortunately, only a few publications, 
including. The Worker, have given serious attention. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has not been frank with the peo- 
ple on the level of danger at which we have arrived. For that 
reason we propose that a joint House-Senate committee be 
established to probe the dangers and seek to discover -how 
the damage that has already been done may be overcome. 


Sincerely, 
The Worker 


Pile tty, 


FEATURES INSIDE 


Ministers Will Rally 


For Rule 22 Change 


—See page 2 | 
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The Mortgage Changed Hands 


By Walter Lowenfels 
Walter Lowenfels. is remem- 
\ bered by many of our readers for 
down-to-earth sketches he used 
to contribute to our pages. His 
latest book is ‘Sonnets of Love 
and Liberty.” He is currently 
speaking at house gatherings, 
forums, clubs, etc., on the sub- 
ject—How Words Become Poems. 
Lowenfels is one of the nine 
Philadelphia Smith Act defend- 
ants whose case is now before 
the appeal courts. 

WHEN I tell people we 
sold our house in Philadel- 
phia they smack their lips 
as if to say—“Ah, so now 
youre in the chips!” Just 
oes to show how little my 
ava know about money. Let 
me give you the inside story: 

Readers of this paper may 
recall that I started to reveal 
the secrets of My Life under 
Capitalism about fourteen or fif- 
teen years ago with a tale about 
How We Bought Our House. 
Now I can bring that story to a 
Happy Ending .. . or to a Fatal 
Conclusion—whichever way you 
see such things... . 

For the sake of those who are 
just coming in, I had better give 
a synopsis-of Chapter 1: 

* 


ALL OUR LIFE we had 
been renters. First we rented a 


room for two, then two rooms 
for three, and so on until we 
were six, plus cats, dogs, bicycles, 
sleds and a bathroom full of 


stockings and so on. 

On. week-ends when some of 
our friends = 4 visit even 
great artists like Woody Guthrie 
would. have to on the 
kitchen table. In the rail- 
road apartment we had at $37.50 
a month was just too tight a 


could romp 

into trucks. So we found a house 
on a Quiet Street. Even at that 
time it was too big for us. We 
used to call it out Palace on 
Regent St. 

For some reason which I 
have never understood we paid 
the same rent for the big house 
as for the small‘ apartment. 
Maybe because we agreed to 
move if it were sold?. The only 
catch was that in the winter the 
rent zoomed up because we had 
to pay for the am. 


THINGS WENT along 
smoothly for several years until 


one morning the real estate . 


agent telephoned us: 

“I don’t want to pressure you, 
but we have a deposit on your 
house. . . . Yes, from a buyer, 
of course! The owner wants to 
be decent with you. If you want 
to buy it you can have it at the 
same price—$5,000. But—we'll 
have to have your deposit within 
48 hours.” 

You have heard of a Shot Gun 
Wedding? Anyhow—that was 
during the war. The Housing 


Shortage was getting worse. miliar twist? It's 


. We had no money, but we 


bought the house. 

How? We borrowed money. 
for a down payment, got a mort- 

ge for the rest, and became 
Fcaschoblers. 

The big difference we could 
see was that our spl a a 
Mortgage Company i d of a 
Real Eatate Agent, and that it 
was a trifle higher—about: $40 a 
month, spread out over taxes, 
interest, amortization, etc. True 
that in 25 we own 
the house—but can you look that 
far ahead? . 


YEARS PASS. Dogs get run 
over, new dogs arrive, girls grow 
up, get married, leave the house. 
Finally we are down to three 
of us. The place is so big we 
can hardly find each other, In 
addition, the Old Palace ie be- 
ginning to fall to pieces. The 
answer: We Must Sell! 

That was a couple of years 
ago. We kept propping up the 
house so it wouldn't fall on peo- 
ple’s heads when prospective 
buyers peered into the closets. 
But nobody bought. 

It seems Old Palaces are a 
drug on the Market or a White 
Elephant, or whatever you call 
what nobody wants. Everybody 
wants split levels, ranchers, tile 
baths, et al. Finally our agent 
calls us one morning a few 
months ago: 


DO YOU RECOGNIZE a fa- 


Ministers Gather Jan. 2 
To Win Change in Rule 22 


SEN. CLINTON P. ANDERSON (D-N) this week became the 13th member of the 
U. S. Senate to pledge support to opening day efforts to change Rule 22 to stop anti-civil 


rights filibusters. There are now eight 


ed to anti-filibuster action. 

Sen. Anderson made his stand 
known to the Pittsburgh Courier! 
(Dec. 12, 1956) in answer to a 
query. 

Senator-elect Jacob K. Javits (R- 
NY) when asked for his position 


Democratic and five Republican Senators commit- 


that he would “join the fight against 
the filibuster when Senator.” Javits, 
still functioning as New York At- 
torney Genera 


with the phrase “when Senator,” 
since he has announced his inten- 


on the filibuster issue, told the 


tion not to take his Senate seat until 


Courier from New Delhi, India,| after Jan. 8. The U. S. Senate 


First Stee! Union Poll 
Choice in 20 Years 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


FOR THE first time in the 20-year history of the United 
Steelworkers of America its 1,250,000 members will have 
a choice in the union’s elections. A rank 


by Don Rarick, a worker in the 
United States Steel's Irvin Mill, 
running for president, avon. nomin- 
ation for the Feb. 12 referendum 
balloting. *: 
_. Rarick. received the nomination 
of only 40 locals. William Klug, of 


Milwaukee, his running mate for 
secretary-treasurer, was nominat- 
ed in 66 locals. Edward Revak, of 
Duquesne, Pa., won the nomina- 
tion for the vice-presidency, but 
withdrew as a candidate leaving 
that office to Howard R. Hague, 
the incumbent. Also running in 


‘association with the Rarick slate “3 


are a number of candidates for dis- 
trict directorships. 

The initiative for the rank and 
file movement was powered main- 
ly by a protest against the recent 
raise in union dues from $3 to $5 
monthly. In’ the process of the 
campaign, however, the “Dues 
Protest Committee’ slate expanded 
its program to challenge to “dicta- 
torship” in the giant union. 

THE NUMBER OF 


‘ “rebels” may appear small in com-|b 
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covered himself 


‘opens on. Jan. 3; thus, Javits’ sup- 


chance of changing the rules van- 
ishes with opening diy. : 

Meanwhile the National Minis- 
ters Civil Rights Conference ad- 


in Washington on Jan. 2 and 3 to 
lobby for Senate rule changes and 
other civil rights efforts. It was also 
reported that there will gather the’ 
powerful lobby of the Leadership 
Conference on Civil Rights, headed 
by the united labor mevement and 


the NAACP. 
* 


THE New York - Liberal Party, 
through its state chairman, George 
S. Counts, urged Vice-President 
Nixon and 15 VU. S. Senators to— 


Change the Senate Rules so that} 
a vote of 49 Senators could limit} 


debate on any measure of the pres- 


© That the House liberalize its 
rules making it easier to override 
committee chairmen to get lezisla- 
tion reported to the floor. 

¢ The selection of committee 
chairmen by party majority vote 


Sen. Hubert Hum 
considered the leader of the pro- 
civil rights Senators, and one of 
the eight Democrats pledged to 
fight the filibuster, was c nged 


position favoring the retention of 


Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Tex) 


as ‘majority leader. Humphrey can- 


. 


Lester Granger, executive 
of the Urban League, c 
s Takaeaie because 


City Councilman Earl Brown, warn- 
ed his Democratic | 


i 4 22h 


port would be academic since any| 


vanced with its plans for a meeting} 


ent requirement of 64 votes. Counts| 
also. asked: | 


by: a Negro leader on Humphrey's} 


‘t want any civil 


Another Negro leader, New York. 


i 


instead of by seniority as is pres- 


hrey (D-Minn) | 


5 


‘ 


cels out his support of civil rights,| — 


. 


just 
verse end of how we started 


In addition, w 

to find someone to lend him 
remaining $2,000. .In_ addition 
we had to pay off in. cash the 
remainder of our original mort- 
gage. Don't skake your head 
in case you don’t understand— 
just look up what Karl Marx 
wrote about ground rent. And 
remember—even Marx had'a hard 
time paying 7” own rent. 


2 WE NOW COME te the Final 
ct: 
weeks I asked our agént when 
the settlement would take place. 


® 


~ 


After a month) or six | 


He told me the sale was still in | 


the theoretical stage. Why? 
“Money is scarce.” ~ 


“That's not news,” I pointed | 


out. 


“I mean—mort ; 
Its’ a national . The Aa. , 


ministration has a Tight Money 


Program. It has made mortgage | 


money scarce—especially for 


houses. We haven't yet found a [{ 


mortgage company for the 


$5,000.” 
We had to put poetry and 
politics aside for a few days in 


favor of the serious business of | 


Money. I called for advice on 
business people and _ lawyers 
who . are to know 
about such things as Money. 
One of them told me that out of 
old friendship he would put me 
next to someone who might help. 
And he did. 

This friend of a friend of a 
friend got on the phone and in 
a few minutes he fixed it up for 
me. The mortgage money was 
set. 

“By the way,” he said, “there's 
a two-point charge.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“Why, you pay $100 for get- 
ting the mortgage!” 

* 


MIND YOU-—that’s in addi- 
tion to the usual six percent in- 
terest. per annum which the 
buyer pays for 15 years. Just a 
little extra 
money. 

So—like_ the House that Jack 
Built, The House that Walter 
Bought was finally sold. 

Of course, I had to borrow 
some money to help finance the 
deal. And as far as I can see, 
the only difference in the whole 
situation is that The Mortgage 
Has Ch Hands. 

So—don't look at me as if I'm 
in the chips. The man to con- 
gratulate is the man who rents 
out the money. He doesn't ever 
seem to lose, 


: 


By HALLDOR LAXNESS 
Novelist 


BRUARLAND, Iceland.— 


Ground Rent for | » = 


LAXNESS 


| x 
By VICENTE 
LOMBARDO TOLEDANO 
President for the secretariat of 
Central Committee, Confedera- 
tion of Latin American Workers. 


MEXICO CITY.—On the occa- 


sion of the new year the Confede- . 


ration of Latin American Workers 


-(CTAL) sends The Worker, the 
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paper which reflects the interests 
of the North American working 
people and is the most consistent 
defender of their struggles, i 
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Nazi Pattern for Hungary 


~ Herbie’s Pal Has a 


By ART SHIELDS 


; EX-PRESIDENT Herbert Hoover has teamed up with Hungarian Anti-Semites again. They ve worked together 
before. The first time was in 1919. Then Hoover directed the fifth column that overthrew the first Hungarian Socialist 


Republic. (See The /Worker of Nov. 25.) And Hoover is working with 


. ist Republic today. ... 


aged millionaire, who starved Americans in the great depression, became Honorary 
lief’ outfit this month. , This outfit is called First 


Chairman of a new Hungarian “Re 


Hoover claims to be on an errand of mercy, however. 


Aid for “Hungary, Inc. And the 
reader may get a begging letter 
from it in the morning’s mail. - 

This Hoover outfit is asking) 
Americans to help it feed Hun- 
ae refugees on the Austrian 

rder. It is coupling this appeal 
with violent anti-Soviet propagan- 
da. It may have other purposes than 
food and propaganda, however. For 
its president is Tibor Eckhardt, the 
anti- Semite who organized the 
movement which bathed Hungary 
in blood in 1919 and 1920. 

. * 


HOOVER'S pal, Tibor Eckhardt, 
was a terrorist. before Mussolini's 
fascist career began. And he was 
a racist before Hitler. For he found- 

ed the “Awakening Magyars” in 
early 1919 with their White Cross 
insignia and their hatred of trade 
unions and Jews. And he founded 
the bloody “Race Defenders” at 
the same time. | 
- Eckhardt’s thugs were recruited 


The 


» 
i ‘< ae 


TIBOR ECKHARDT 


ee | 


Liked Hitler | 


NICHOLAS HORTHY 


7 


Magyars” were described in the still continues.” 


This 


these facists against the Second Hungarian Social- 


—— — 


whole four months of its existence.” Hitler’s Munich Beer Cellar Putsch 
THIS story of Tibor Eckhardt in his speech in. Dictator Horthv’s 
and the Hungarian White Terror} Parliament on Nov. 27, 1923. It 
may seem like ancient history to'might‘also show his contacts with 
young folks today. But the Hoover-'the German Nazis in later yearsg 
Eckhardt begging letters are very|And his public attacks on the peo- 
up to date. And we have‘a right ple’s right to vote. 
to know what kind of men are And it could tell of Eckhardt’s 
seekin 4 American dollars for their) active support of the Nazi’s Nurem- 
Relie operations on the Hun- berg Laws against the Jewish peo- 
garian-Austrian border. ple. Eckhardt voted ‘to impose: 
The butcheries of the “Awaken-' those fascist laws .on Hungarian 
ing Magyars” and other terrorists:\Jews in 1938. He was a leader 
were never officially listed. Nor all|of the Hungarian gentry’s Small 
the prisoners either. But the con-'Land Owners (now Small Holders) 
servative Contemporary Review es-' Party when the anti-Semitic meas- 
timated that 15,000 men and WO- | ures were written into the Buda- 
men were imprisoned in the terror- pest statute books. 
ists’ jails in May, 1920, and 50,000. + 
more were interned. | YET —sh: 
And torture was a routine part , 2 ameful to say—Eckhardt 
‘has American citizenship today. 


of the prison administration. 

«, . Hundreds (of_ prisoners) He came to these shores in 1941— 
were tortured to death for no other @° 2 Horthy agent it was widely be- 
reason than being Jews,” the Na- lieved. He was welcomed by the 
ticn’s’ correspondent, Rugene g |State Department at once, ale 
Baggers, reported from Budapest. 
on July 24, 1920. . | 

* 


= 


P OF DOLLAR © 


press in many eye witness reports.|\ The Manchester Guardian also 
“ .. There was an orgy of flog- published an outcry against the 
ging,” said the Budapest corres-, White Terrorists from Hungarian 
pondent of Britain’s Manchester Social Democrats. It came from 
Guardian on Oct. 19, 1919. right wingers, who had opposed 
“Trams were stopped by Catho- the Communist-led revolution that 
lic students, wearing the White lasted four months. And it said in 
Cross of Awakening Hungary... . part: 
‘Any one of Jewish appearance was| “... we are compelled to point 
cudgled: and chased through the out—and can establish it by docu- 
streets. Prisoners were beaten un-; mentary evidence—that the White 


from the ranks of army officers V IMPERIALISA 


and bankrupt land owners. And 
they killed and incited the killing 
of thousands of Jews and trade 
unionists after the fall of the So- 
cialist Republic. 

Yes thousands. Eckhardt’s White 
Terrorists “were responsible for the 
murder of thousands” of men and 
women, reported the New York Na- 


TERRIBLE is the diary of a 
workingclass prisoner that appear- 
ed in The Nation of April 3, 1920. 

The walls of the Budapest police 
headquarters, where he was con- 
fined, were literally “covered with | 
blood.” The floggings went on day | 
and night. And from time to time 


tion in a summary of his bloody 
eg in its issue of Sept. 27, 
1. : 


* 
THE crimes of the “Awakening 


tried and hanged. . 


mercifully. .. . 


Terror in four weeks .. . has spilt 


“ . . It was lynch law. Commu- a hundredfold more blood than the 


—_ ee 


Your Money and Your Life 


nists and Jews were hunted down, ‘dictatorial regime’ of the over- 
. » The terror thrown, Soviet Republic did in the 


Confusion on the Boom-Bust Cycle 


By LABOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


BUSINESS WEEK recently surveyed the views of 
90 leading economists on the question of whether the 
boom-bust cycle has been tamed. The reader is present- 


ed with a succession of opti- 
mistic guesses and pessimistic 
cautions which add up_to con- 
siderable confusion. 


Of the 21 economists quoted, 
six think there will be no more 
serious depressions “in the fore- 
seeable future.” Eight fear there 
will. Seven are on the fence. 


The economists and the Busi- 
ness Week summarizer fear es- 
pecially that economists still do 
not understand what causes a 
business cycle, so can hardly 
hope to come up with the right 
answer as to how it can be “4 
ped. And they worry that visible 
measures of government interven- 
tion, while they might slow up a 
decline, might not be at all ef- 
fective in bringing about a re- 
covery. 

They draw parallels between 
today’s optimists and those of the 
1920s, who, basing themselves 
on a sustained period of seven 
years without any serious drops, 
thought a New .Era of perman- 
ent prosperity had arrived. Busi- 
mess Week (Nov. 3) refers to the 
economists’ “abiding sin- of bas- 
ing long-term ies on_ 
events of the moment.” 

The magazine sums it all u 
on a hopeful note, but it sounds 
like whistling ir the dark. 

Here are some of the optimis- 
tic .views: Stanley Rutterberg, 
AFL-CIO economist, thinks, “A 
serious depression isn’t very like- 
ly .... a mild 1-2 percent increase 

_ in prices. per year is worth -pay- 
ing for economic growth.” Leon 
H. Keyserling bases his opti- 
mism on “popular and psycholo- 
gical factors, which . . . would 
‘produce more substantial and 
more prompt counteracting meas- 
mares... and gradual improve- 


sense and broad understanding.” 


Among the pessimists, William | 


McChesney Martin, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, says: 
“I don't believe we have perfect- 
ed the tools or have enough 
knowledge to control the busi- 
ness cycle. Monetary policy cer- 
tainly can't do it all... .” He 
should know—he is responsible 
for monetary policy. Solomon 
Fabricant, director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, warns that “economic con- 
ditions could deteriorate with ex- 
treme rapidity’; and Harvard's 
Wassily Leontief thinks the fis- 
cal and monetary measures sup- 
osed to avoid depressions are 
e “tranquilizer pills”. which 
reduce discomfort but if con- 
tinued too long produce “func- 
tional disorders and structural 
distortions.” 


It is disturbing to find the 
one labor union economist among 
the Pollyannas, Labor has most 
to lose from a depression, and 
least influence over the opera- 
tions of business concerns. and 
government agencies that the op- 
timists count on to keep) every- 
thing on an even keel, If big 
business and government. econo- 

who are closer to the real 


can labor AFFORD to take 


it for granted that they will suc- 
ceed? 

OIL MILLIONAIRES CASH 
IN ON SUEZ CRISIS 


WITHIN days of the formal 
establishment of the Middle East 
Emergency Oil Committee, com- 
pletely run by three Standard 
Oil companies and Texaco, it be- 
gan to function in the spirit of 
the season and the occasion. The 
U. S. Government gave them 
carte blanche to function as a 
cartel in the public service—to 
coordinate oil supply and trans- 
port with the maximum eftici- 
ency so as to relieve the Euro- 
pean oil shortage at the least cost 
and inconvenience te the Ameri- 
can public, who will have to foot 
the bill in the long run. 


However, a cartel is still a 
cartel, and Standard Oil is still 
Standard Oil. So, first thing, it 
raised the price of Arabian and 
Iragi crude oil by 23 cents per 
barrel, or over 10 percent for 
most grades. 4£ applied to all 
Middle Eastern oil, this will 
yield $300 million extra profit 
yearly, mostly to U. S. com- 
panies. By virtue of the integrat- 
ed. international price structure, 
the rise is likely to be transmit- 
ted to U. §. and other “Free 
World” oil, raising the total kill- 
ing to something like $1,200 mil- 
lion yearly. 

Meanwhile, while supposed- 
ly straining to get U. S. oil to 
Europe, the international com- 
panies increased U. S. imports 
to a whopping 1,684,400 barrels 
daily in the week ending Dec. 7, 
up 290,400 barrels from the pre- 
vious week, and 333,900 barrels 
from the year-ago rate. 

And the Independent Refin- 
ers Association of America filed a 
bitter protest with the State De- 
partment that the international 
owners of crude oil were using 
their legalized monopoly to put 
them in a high-priced crude oil 


be fulfilled at the ex- 


tries is to 


bi 2h > Giff ulties . of other, coun- 


' 
> 
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a grinning officer would shove his 
face through the cell grating and 
cry something like this: “These are 
all Jews. Well, you stirfking - - - -' 
do you still want a dictatorship?” | 

A letter from another prisoner, 
which appeared in The Nation, tells, 


of a fascist officer coming in a cell though he was id@ntified as a fase 
with a bayonet red with blood. cist by many papers here and 
He had just killed a Jewish lieuten-|abroad. And his activities here were 
ant, he said. And he tried to make denounced by such groups as the 
a prisoner kiss the murder weapon. | Union of Democratic Action, head- 
Another Nation report tells of aed by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
degenerate fascist officer,, who Eckhardt. stayed, however, to 
tortured and murdered prisoners in{lecture at Georgetown University 
his bedroom at night for his pleas-'in Washington ,where State De- 
ure. He hanged eight men in the partment diplomats are trained. He 
bedroom one night. ‘is used as an “expert” on Central 
Other reports give ghastly de-'Kurope: And he is Hoover's front 
tails of degenerate tortures. But the man in Hungarian @ffairs. 
Lye Fer Fg asad on. And Eck- He stays as a symbol of racism 
ardt affirmed his anti-Semitism to’ and anti-labor reaction. And he ig: 
Council immune to attacks from higher 
‘up. Neither Attorney General 
Brownell, nor the FBI's J. Edgar 
[Hoover nor the immigration in- 
spectors will touch him. The Me- 
Carran-Walter Act is not:.. meant 


HERBERT HOOVER 


a British Trade Union 
delegation in Budapset. 

Said Eckhardt: 

“The unalterable will of the 
Awakening Magyars is to... ex- 
tirpate those destructive teachings 
Pe. by we eee We ca for racists, you see. Nor for.agents 
or the help of all Christianity. of the Cold War, which will get 

This was quoted by The Cleve- hotter if certain Wall Street. in- 
land Plain Dealer in an editorial) terects have their way 
against Eckhardt on Sept. 8, 1947.) . 

The Plain Dealer was pointing out 
the danger to democracy and his) A HINT of the Wall Street men 
friend, Ferenc Nagy, the former, behind the Hoover-Eckhardt team 
Hungarian premier, who are operat-jis givén in a full-page advertise- 
ing from America today. ‘ment in The New York Times of 


* 
THE danger is real when such Pee. 17. The “ad” asks for help for 


men are used as agents of Ameri- the First Aid for Hungary drive. 
can po oe my For se boenan a note at the bottom says it 
ers colleague has been steeped in! war plac ee ” . 
fascist idealoity for 37 years. A fas- 0 gp g courtesy’ of Boa 

cist Who's Who would show that,“ fever, me — shop depart- 
Eckhardt was Under Secretary of|ment store chain which is now be- 
State in the Counter Revolutionary ing organized, 

Government of Hungary in 1919.| This brings us close to Standard 
And Chief of the Press Service (that | Oik For Bonwit Tellersis a subsidi- 
is the fascist propaganda bureau) @'Y of the Hoving Corp. And one 
in 1991 and 1922. of Hovings directors and owners 

Such a fascist “Who's Who” 18 W. H. Harkness of the Standard 
‘might refer to Eckhardt’s praise. of Oi! family. | 

—_—_____.....| The name Harkness means hua- 
‘dreds of millions, perhaps billions. 
‘The book “Sixty Families”. esti- 
mated the Harkness family wealth 
at a possible $800,000,000 in 1924. 
And oil Values ha-’e gone up since. 
For the Harkness family is said to 
be the second biggest holder of 
Standard Oil securities after the 
Rockefellers themselves. 

The Harknesses ‘and Rockefellers 
are = a — Hungary. 
They, lost theiz, 8,00 | acre. con- 
after the Socialist Republic came 
in. And they want to take it back, 


pense of our own industrial 
‘ strength and competitive system.” 


Mr. Robineau should not be 
quite so naive. Or doesn't he 
know from his own experience 
that Standard Oil has no inter- 

. est in helping people in other 
countries. But it certainly has an 
abiding interest in raisiffg— its 
profits by taking advantage of 

ingeSP cRESASION | 
to af 48 the remnants ‘of 


domestic competition. 
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plaints were filed. 


a section of. the nation’s doctors 


’ the night of Feb. 20, in Hunter Col- 


Tomght together aid 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


of stubborn passive resistance 


to unbrotherly “se 


the South’s “bi-racial society” had  gppesss 
brought down the barriers. And if #32353 
during the first few days of the 3 
new togetherness on buses there #3 
were awkward moments, there was #3 

at least the mutual respect on the # 


part of Negroes anc whites for the 
dignity of each. 


On their part the Negro passen- } 


gers, sitting for the first time in the 
city’s history wherever there was: 
a vacant seat, resisted all provoca- 


tions. Even when a Negro was as- 


saulted; he-stuck by the Christian 


injunction and turned “the: other # 


cheek.” White bus drivers ignored 
the white hoodlums who ac- 
cused Negro passengers of mis- 
deeds. The spirit of Jesus prevail- 
ed over Jeff Davis ghost. 

+ 


THIS quiet triumph of a move- 
ment that had urited prayer re- 
ligious fervor, non-violence, the 
U. S. Constitution and moral firm- 
ness based on the need to remove 
a palpable social wrong, frustrated 


jand infuriated the_fanatical white 


supremacy advocates. The racist 


rebels had vowed in the presence! killers would have to “get” 50,000) urged by leaders to emulate the 
of Mayor William A, (Tacky) Gayle} other Negroes. “It may be that, Montgomery experience: to refrain 
and his two city commissioners tO} some of us may have to die,” the from meeting violence with vio- 
“rise up and say ‘no “ to the U. S./28-year-old minister told his con- 


Supreme Court. And in the pre- 
dawn Sunday morning, Dec. 23, the 
rebels spoke their ineffectual “no” 
with a shotgun blast into the home 
of the Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., leader of the triumphant passive 
resistance movement. No com- 


The Rev. King later told his Dex- 
ter. Avenue Baptist Church congre- 
gation that he wished he could 
talk to the person who fired the 
shot. He would tell the gunman, 


Ps tae ee 
ei oad 


MRS. ROSA PARKS 
Her arrest launched Montgomery 
bus boycott 


on his life had been successful, his; 


gregation, adding that the fight to 


topple segregation in all of its forms 
would still go on. 

Reporters were impressed by the 
evidence that the entire Negro 
community of Montgomery was 
speaking through the voice of the! 
young minister when he announced | 
that the fight against segregation 
would now be extended to schools; 
and public parks. Buses were only’ 
the beginning of the conflict be-' 
tween Jesus and Jeff Davis. , 


| 


THE victory over jimcrow in 
Montgomery confirmed a conten- 
tion of Thurgood Marshall, NAACP 
chief counsel, who has said that 
there cannot be “local option on 
the U. S. Constitution.” If the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution ap- 
plies in Montgomery—and it cer- 
tainly is being applied there—then 
it applies elsewhere in the VU. §. 
as well. 

In Tallahassee, Fla., the Rev. C. 
K. Steele, leader of the seven- 
month-old anti-jimcrow bus boy- 
cott there announced that his fol- 


_ lowers would end their boycott and 


begin disobeying the local segrega- 
tion laws this week. 

And in Birmingham, Ala., a scant 
100 -miles from’ Montgomery, art- 
other minister, the Rev. F. L. Shut- 
tlesworth, has advised Negroes to 
do the same thing. In both cities 
any Negro arrested for pesetgs 
jimcrow seating laws on buses wi 
be defended by strong Negro or- 
ganizations. 

In both cities Negroes have been 


lence, and not to practice “self-seg- 
regation” by taking a seat “on the 
back of a transient carrier.” 

* 

SINCE Dec. 5, 1955, when the 
Montgomery passive resistance pro- 
test began, the city had become the 
hub of a liberation wheel. History 
had by-passed the tradition in 
which the city is steeped. The 
“Cradle of the Confederacy” was 
being turned into a sort of séed bed 
of southern democracy. Dexter Ave- 
nue which leads into the former 

(Continued on Page 12) 


he said, that even if the attempt 


SECOND RADIATION PARLEY 
SCHEDULED HERE FEBRUARY 20 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


A SECOND conference on radiation hazards has been scheduled for Feb. 20 in New 
York City, The Worker has learned. It is being sponsored by the Sloan-Kettering Insti- 


tute for Cancer Research and Hunter Colle 


cancer-inducing strontium-90 which 


——— a 


ge, and will include in its deliberations the 


~ =e eee ent ee 


ee 


H-bomb tests send up in enormous will not be limited to local experts|that he thotight “some people are 


amounts. 


Planned for the same date, as an- 
nounced arlier, is a ‘conference 
sponsored by the New York Radio- 
logical Society and the New York 
State Public Health Department. 
The Radiologieal Society meeting 
will be open to “anyone who wants 
to come, laymen, physicians, phy- 
si¢ists—it’s an open meeting, with 
no restrictions,” Dr. Theodore Stein- 
hausen, radiologist, told The Work- 
er ftom Rochester. It will be in the 
Statler Hotel beginning at 9 a.m, 

* 


: 
’ 


SIGNIFICANT of a trend among 


and scientists to take the: secrecy’ 
wraps off the many questions on 
radioactivity which haunt mankind 
in the atomic age, the Sloan-Ket-| 
tering and Hunter sponsors will 
open fheir conference doors at an 
evening session’ ~ 

“Our meeting is_just being set 
up, said # spokesman of the Me- 
morial Center for Cancer and AIl- 
lied Diseases in Manhattan, which 
is connected with Sloan-Kettering 
Institute. “But we can say that 
while other sessions of the confer- 
ence will be closef, a forum open 
to the press and public will be held 


al 
Laymen probably will be admit- 
an invitation basis however, 
she said. The conference will see 
“top men” in cancer research and 
atomic ‘research 
sent “a cross-section” of scientists, 
physicians and other experts. It 


will be discussed at the 


or even to New York State. 


The Memorial center spokesman 
was asked if there were any con- 
nection with the New York Radio- 
logical Society meeting. No, she 
said, they had been unaware of 
the other meeting. 

* 

THE proposal that statewide 
testing of milk for strontium-90 be 
instituted as a public health meas- 
ure, for which the Rochester AFL 


Labor News has been campaigning, | 


ublic con- 
ference in the Hotel Statler: 


Whether unions or other inter- 
ested organizations have taken ad- 
vantage of dn invitation to contact 
Dr. Percival Robin, president of the 
Radiological Society, for informa- 
tion, could not be learned, as Dr. 


‘Robin was away on vacation. He 


will return Jan. 7. His office is in 

Garden City Medical Center, 530 

—" Ave., Garden City, L. L., 
me , 


Dr. Walter Murphy of the 


Brownswell Hospital, Buffalo, is: 


chairing the meeting. 
, * 

DR. STEINHAUSEN, a member 
of the Economics Committee of the 
New York State Medical Society, 
was contacted by The Worker, in 
the absence of Dr. Robin. 

He was asked if anyone, for in- 
stance a mother who was con- 
cerned about what she had read of 
the presence of strontium-90 in the 
mitted to the . He said 
she would be, and went on to say 


‘too worried about’ this thing, and 


‘some not worried enough.” 


Asked if radiologists and physi- 
cians were concerned about the 
stress placed on the danger of medi- 
cal X-rays in “The Biological Ef- 
fects of Atomic Radiation: A Re- 
port to the Public,” issued by the 
National Academy of Sciences June 
15 last, he said: 


| “Sneaking not as a representa- 


itive of the society, I would hesi- 


‘tate to criticize those gentlemen in 
‘any way. I feel that unnecessary X- 
rays should not be taken. A man 
who comes in to have X-rays of 
his entire intestinal tract just as a 
checkup, runs a hazard. 

“But I don't think necessary X- 
rays, irrespective of some hazard, 
should be eliminated’”. For ex- 
ample, he said an X-ray might 
show the presence of a severe ul- 
cer, and should be risked rather 
than to undergo treatment not 
knowing what was there. 

* 


THE public conference, Dr. 
Steinhausen said, will include “an 
effort to try to verify” the report- 
led danger of medical X-rays to the 
population, which he himself felt: 
was “like crossing the street in your 
city.” 

As for strontium-90, “we're still 
trying to evaluate it,” he pointed 
out. He felt that “no one is in a 


ition now to state how much 


need much more information.” 
But whatever j.was. available to 


rd is involved in it, and we} 


; 


le 
the conference in the way of in- 


(Continued en Page 13) 
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Robinson and other Negro 


Jeff Davis Off a Bus 5 eat ‘OUR RIGHTS IN 37 ek 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS won another victory over 
Sen. Joe McCarthy when a Federal Court of Appeals re- 
versed the conviction of Harvey O'Connor, noted writer, 
for contempt of Congress. 

Back in 1953, when McCarthy was riding high, he 
discovered a farflung conspiracy to infiltrate the libraries 
of United States information centers abroad with books 
by authors who believed in the Constitution and were not 
pro-fascist. O'Connor was one of those authors. He, like 
others, was haled before the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations, which McCarthy headed, and 
put through the McCarthyite third degree. | 

_ When asked whether he had been a “member of the 
Communist conspiracy,’ O'Connor invoked the protection 
of the First Amendment. He was thereupon indicted, tried 
in October 1955, found guilty and sentenced to a year in 
jail and a $500 fine. 

Now the three-judge appellate court has ruled unani- 
mously that the question was so “imprecise and ambiguous” 
that O'Connor committed no crime in refusing to answer, 

The battle is by no means won. On the same day the 
O'Connor conviction was overturned, a federal jury in 
Detroit found Arthur McPhaul, secretary of the local 
Civil Rights Congress, guilty of contempt of Congress for 
refusing to turn over books and records to the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

And the Subversive Activities Control Board, on the 
basis of tainted testimony, has made a new recommenda- 
tion to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
that the Communist Rarty be required to register as a 
f6reign agent under the McCarran Internal Security Act. 

All of which means that in the new year and the new 
Congress, labor and the people have plenty to do to save 
the Bill of Rights from those bent on destroying it. 


AN UNTIMELY MESSAGE 


IT WAS a strange Christmas message Pope Pius XII 
broadcast. It had everything in it but peace and goodwill. 

Instead of proposals for disarmament and for outlaw- 
ing the A and H-bombs and the bomb tests, such as the 
Pope has made in the last few Christmas messages, he 
sounded a call to arms against Russia. He spoke of a “cra- 
sade” and justified “defensive” war . He attacked the pres- 
ent Hungarian government and urged that it be deprived 
of its rights in the United Nations. 

It is strange that the Pope found nothing to say about 
the brutal British-French-Israeli aggression against Egypt 
in which thousands of Egyptians were killed and tens of 
thousands made homeless. E 

The Pope had nothing to say about the war of exter- 
mination the French colonialists have been waging for 
months 8 see the Algerian people. | 

Nor did the Pope's passing mention of Africa embrace 
the outrageous so-called trial of 153 persons in South Af- 
rica on charges of treason because they demanded human 
rights for the Negro majority of that country. 

Clearly, this was not a Christmas message, but a po- 
litical speech sounding retreat to the worst days “of the 
cold war. We don’t think American Catholics want that any 
more than do non-Catholics. 

Let's get on with the job of banning the bomb tests 
and the bomb itself, cutting arms spending (and taxes), 
and pushing forward to new summit talks that can help 
solve the problems that threaten peace. 


GOOD NEWS 


YOU MUST have noticed the name Lester Rodney 
appearing in The Worker lately on various feature stories, 


apart from his sports page. His fine on-the-spot —— 


on the dramatic anti-segregation struggles in Clinton an 
Montgomery, and this week his piece on the Collier'’s- 
Woman's Home Companion employes are outstanding 
examples. 

Well, we have good news for you. Rodney has joined 
The Worker as a full-time member of the staff. He'll con- 
tifiue the weekly sports page, but the Rodney feast will 
include many other items. It's part of our_ effort to 
strengthen and improve The Worker. | 

~ This winds up Rodney’s stint of 20 years (with time 
out for army service during the war) as sports editor of the 
Daily Worker. He and the paper made enviable records 
crusading for progress ) 
that helped break Jimcrow in baseball and brought Jackie 
stars into the big leagues... 

Rodney’s successor on the Daily is Roosevelt Ward, 
Jr.—the first Negro sports editor of an American daily paper 
ipuiside the. Negra press). Our congratulations to Ward 

er 


and : 
And a : welcome to Lester Rodney! 
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| MB oe Communist Party Urges 


THe VisiT of Prime Minister | a 

ehru to our country was atimely = 7 "Se hg | 

8 es haga Reign: tog poem, = IN A MESSAGE to the members of the Communist Party, its national commit- 
| tee has urged that the discussion during the six weeks till ‘the party’s national conven- 


reminder ithat the real issue of 

world politics was and remains tion Feb. 9-12 be conducted “in a spirit of free debate, free also of acrimony, based ~ 
eaceful coexistence. An <7 82 upon the basic unity of purpose| ne : - = 
— Prime ang ta neon tt ~ that binds us together in the’ fra-'tific theory. No eveclives of| effect majority rule with specific 
erican public face to face wit temity of our party.” liquidationism, revisionism, or provision for the right of dissent 

’ The message was made public|stand-patism, nor abusive charges! fter ecision while guaranteeing 


various aspects of the struggle for 
, with respect to international work- 
here last week after a three-day our ability to act in a united 


peaceful coexistence. 

Such as the need for ending the : ‘ ing-class relations should be per- 
cold war and its attendant crusade # =  |meeting of the national committee.| nitted to distort the discussion of| W2Y---° 
against the Soviet Union. Nehru is ee aes At the same time two proposed/this document or smother our first| In regard to “monolithic unity” 
— a — a Me —_— ee. ¥% == \amendments to the convention’s efforts to break with the roots of the amendment proposes dropping 
he pee eS eee ee , draft resolution were adopted and|OUF ©frors. the term but retaining the “con- 

eee. * cept of a common ideology . . . as 


the United — _ om $ th phi : 
lita re o the press as well as : ; " 
Malas ies det uxttiag. Aad yi _-THE NATIONAL Committee) °*%°0%#! to @ Marxist party. 


alliances were also striking. And = the agenda of the gatherin be . 

though some State Seapistennt | ) i a a pen pat sage| Ses “a fundamental basis for unity The ee on name and 

listeners felt uncomfortable, even Bs3 “5° of the Party and the work of the|'0rm takes wage of various sugges- 

the. right-wing press lacked the _ fasserts its conviction: that “this! convention .. . in the general | 10S oz tC 3 question, — but | pro- 

heart to take issue with Nehru’s convention must strike out on a/ agreement with the main proposi-| POS - , pe Setar shall 

words: all foreign > including Amer- new course to initiate significant tions in sa! first three sections of : per Secor ne ss 9 oat nti 
“This idea of ‘cold war’ is essen-|ican as well as Soviet, from Euro- changes in our party to correspond Amy ee ws tayo aes aaa aaah mat eee 


tially, fundamentally wrong. It is| pean soil. And for that matter, : : - ’ 
: , 7 "|to changes in the world and our! tional and international situation |Cb@mges that “have to do with 
immoral. It is opposed to all ideas| Nehru em the logic of re . nal situation,| © engronch to theory. the Sea 


of and tion. . ._. I)moving all troops, all bases, all nation as well as to overcome long-| the path toward a people’s ~ ti-| va 
peace coopera g monopoly coalition, and the Amer-| of our policies, and the cor- 


am quite sure that at the present} foreign. my’ © establishments) standing and deepseated  weak- . : pare a 
- meuhiah, ap we Mead todey—1 2 m| everywhere ee world. Ya his necaes 1s ican road to socialism. rection of bureaucratic methods in 
> | LUN ‘talk he ‘said: | the inner life of our party, and the 
not talking about whether some-| UN ta said: 7 The two proposed amendments | development of our mass work and 
thing might have been justified in “And I know that with the de- THE STATEMENT declares|to the draft resolution deal with ties” 

the past or not, but — these velopment of warfare as it is that the pre-convention discussion) “democratic centralism” and “mo-| The s 
pacts and military alh s are! developing today, as it has develop- “has shown deep probing” that has) nolithic unity,” and the name and| het of emsencencnt N+ ree: . 
completely out of place. I would! ed and will develop, any war that produced “unity on many impor-/form of the organization. ; serie pri Hh nie recap 
go a step further. They are un- takes place is likely to be a world tant questions” and has begun to) The first declares: “We-want a the incoming national committee to 
fr he point of: tian call | explore all proposals on form and 

mecessary, even from the point of war, with missles hurled from vast ‘express a more democratic Con-| W..inum of inters Ep ese R TS i Bn EN 
view of those people who have’ distances. ‘tent of party life and organiza- acide mocracy;name, to consult with non-party 
those pacts and alliances. — eee ee ee combined with the pete Peg CT Ee — and et 

“ . . . . . | > ° . . ” \“ . , 

If it is our objective, as it must! military practice of having places) However, the Communist lead-| “ity im action. It proposes to| FS, an Pi or) u rough eek, 
_ be of any reasonable person that) . ‘Po ‘ b 7 1] odlif . | Organize discussion within the 
1_| dotted all over with armed forces ers “are deeply concerned over) Substantially modify our previous! norty with the objective of re- 
we must have peace, then it fol- and bases becomes unnecessary certain aspects that mar the dis-! concept of democratic centralism) yew; . 
lows necessarily that we must not ..4 } wer casthant | “eit P viewing this question “when we 
have ‘cold war. If we must not! es, Pepe iene ee ‘cussion and may do harm to the in accord with the provisions of the} adopt the proposed new party pro- 
‘ > ; and an invitation to some er'unity and effectiveness of the draf Tare d di h - 
have ‘cold war. then it follows’ aty to a6 the 7 ae _. “| draft constitution, and discard the| gram or at some other appropriete 
: party to do same—and, if I! party.” The statement especially' term, In its place we propose in/ time.” 


necessarily that we must not but- may use the word, with all respect, | refers to the tendency “to substitute 


aes vena ye a cage f past to enter into competition in evil invective for serious argument.” | . , 
a See: OES PO and wickedness.” The committee “reaffirms the) ( p LEADERS CIT iS RULE 29 
wee “~< : 


and alli . All this seems to me 
ances hm * main political direction of the 
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to follow logically.” | 
AND THERE was another logic-| Positions of the Soviet Union and’ necessity to overcome our long- AS KEY CONGRESS ISSUE 
at: need. Ghia Melsu reportedly ©! gp are ~ ag standing left sectarianism.” The 

err re Tr ar . > ; om . 

os oe : (Communist leaders state: that they Civil rights, especially the fight to amend Rule 22, and 


emphasized in his talks with Pres-| must have been puzzling to the | 4, not consider valid any effort to 


ident Eisenhower as well as in his} 
public appearances. This is the Public. But it recalled something | represent” the draft resolution “as 
need for a mutual withdrawal of (Continued on Page 13) la departure from our basic scien- 


foreign policy questions will be “very much to the fore in 
Congress, the national committee for the Communist Party 


said in a statement on the opening 
of Congress, made. public last 


© € * 
week: 
epression in Jout FO Fe st ou ae 
the close of a three-day meeting 


here. 


® © : “The Middle East crisis makes ‘it 
O e AY rt | : es imperative that our government be 
, urged to renew the process of 


| peaceful negotiation at the sum- 
REPEATED MASS demonstra-: ; ~* ored People’s organization. mit, as the Swiss government has 
tions in Johannesburg in defiance! the: Ashericen Committee on | J. C.-van Nierkerk, a govern-| proposed,” the Communist leaders 
Of police repression have protested Africa, 4 West 40 St, New York | ment attorney, presented at the' aid. 
Tir deities trial of 156 fo00 of 15, bas urged action in sup- | hearing a plan alleged to be sup- They urged “sesious considera- 
racism. : ee persons arrested in ported by some of the organiza-|,; 1» of the proposal advanced by 
The trial was postponed to Jan. 4. wy no eth 05 tho South tions to which the pie one the Soviet government for the 
9, on Dec. 30. At the end of the, ,¢. ’ _— pees . 0 In this, everyone over t iF "| withdrawal of all foreign troops 
day's court session police clubbed) {) 04 States. M ew c d 18 would have a vote rei African [from all countries, the neutraliza- 
hundreds of demonstrators outside Plessis. 3101 M aft tts A x sponsored by various South African |iion and unification of Germany 
the trial. ny Massachusetts Ave., | organizations, he said. ... |and an all-European security agree- 
N. W. Washington 8, D. C. The plans included the division | ent 


On Dec. 19, 18 Africans and’ ji - |of the country into 400 constituen- - 
ite Europeans were taken to the’ ry Cabot Lodge, U. 5. Mission cies. Elections would be held in all| _The national committee urged ( EASTLAND 
ospital in Johannesburg after po-| t4 the UN, 2 Park Ave., New |constituencies and members of a|@dmission of China to the United a ; 
lice had opened fire on demon-| Yerk City 16, urging strong | “conference of the people” would | Nations, _ [Congress are still hacking away at 
strators: with Sten guns and at-| Americaii support for a new | be chosen. A president would then World peace remains the “un-|the Bill of Rights. 
tacked them with clubs. | commission on the Racial Situ- |be elected and a cabinet formed on | derlying chief concern of the) The Communists pledged co- 
The trial is. being held in the! ation in South Africa. democratic lines. There were also|American people,” the committee|operation in the expected fight for 
drill hall of the Witwatersrand The ACOA is collecting fands | Plans for the coordination of vari-|found, adding: . adoption of labor's program of so- 
military command because local | for the defense. It asks for con- |°US multi-racial organizations to “Especially is it necessary for cial and CCOncHne legislation. The 
courts are too small to accommo-| tutions to be marked “for | Work for “true democracy.” labor and its allies to fight the ef-|program includes tax relief for 
forts of the Knowlands, McCar-|lower-income groups, wider cover- 


date the large number of prison- ~ + 
‘4 _ South Africa thys and Eastlands, to exploit the age and higher levels for the mini- 


ers. 

‘THE PROTEST demonstrations | PLONDON.—The r Party, | Hungarian events in order to whip}mum wage law and increased so- 
have_beex marked by the singing) ™©" Were arrested, one outside the) 4501, has tr ty spr : war spirit and destroy com-|cial security benefits. The sharp rise 
of “Mayi Buyi Afrika”"— rica| Court in Johannesburg, the other. +e of foes of racism in South pletely the spirit of Geneva. As|in living costs, said the statement, 

in Capetown. Africa, has announced it wil’ help| part of an overall foreign aid pro- calls for income parity and other 

The 153 on trial face a variety the 153 on trial, and their depend-, gram, loans and grants should be legislation benefiting farm families. 
> of charges, of which treason is the ents. Announcement of the Labor|extended without strings attached It urged repeal of the Taft- - 

and the African nationa] anthem—| most frequent. The purpose of the} party’s action was made by Mor-|to newly-liberated semi-colonial| Hartley Act, McCarran-Walter, 

“Nkoski Sikele Afrika”— government is to suppress the oan Phillips, its‘secretary, following | countries as Well as to Socialist, McCarran, Smith and other witch- 

prong } widespread opposition to its policy | session of the national executive. |Countries, like Poland, now seeking|hunt acts, and amnesty for Smith 
| Of sacial discrimination. The pris-| The action of the South African ‘such, business-like arrangements. Act and other political prisoners. 
oners include 101 African people,! government is a “further use of} The statement urged that “the|, The Communists also suggested 
20 Indian, eight Colored (mixed! executive power to intimidate and|labor movement, Negro people’s| headway could be made in Con- 
race) and 23 white. Among them yictimize any citizen who actively | organizations and other democratic gress were labor to develop its own 
are a white member of the South opposed racialism and-the policy|civic groups throw their full mem-' “positive peace policy” around co- 
ul -|af white domination,” the national|bership into a whirlwind cam-|existence, expanded world trade, 
& executive said in a resolution. paign an end to H-bomb tests and. the 
fir MN The Labor Party me ex- | 
They e leading members| pressed “sincere pathy to those 
;of the South African Peace, Coun-| who are courageously opposing ra 
cil, the Indian of South | cial discrimination in South \frica|at the hearings of the Eastland 

Africa; the African National Con-' and pledge them our fullest sup-|and Walter committees as “a shock- 

gress ‘ahd’ the South ‘ | oid(Centinaed on Page 13)" | ing-teminder ‘that MeCarthyites:in 
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“NO INFORMATION STOLEN”: KODAK 


Harry Gold's Fantastic Spy Story Reje cied 
arry Gold's Fantastic Spy Story Rejected 
By VIRGINIA GARDNER , | oe - 
HARRY GOLD, self-proclaimed atom spy and prominent government witness in the Rosenberg-Sobell trial, who tes- 
tified before the Eastland committee on espionage from the Eastman Kodak ery. has been refuted by the company. Fol- 
lowing the recent publication of Gold’s April 26 testimony by the Eastland Internal Security subcommittee, the Eastman Kodak 
Company issued a statement to Rochester papers doubting” esses PO OE OIE Oe Hei OF paraea 
the testimony of Gold onthe filching of a secret photographic | 
process during World War II. “Kodak Doubts A-Spy’s Thefts 
Tale,” read a five column head in ~~ NPR See 
the Dec. 7 Rochester Times-Union, ; ™¢ that has been on my mind Jerson 
with its deck reading: “@pld Told! that time about your stealing some 
Probers Technician Helped Steal Secrets for the Russians having to 
Wirm’s Secrets,” - do ‘gtass photographic equip. 
_ ; , ment, ‘ 
The Rochester Democrat and) dk nee til en eek Tie 


Chronicle headed its Dec. 8 story, | 
“Kodak Doubts A-Spy on Espio-, cember that the eotograpies #t0e 
nage Claims.” bee was re 6 — va _ e 
pe : ‘things that you had ever stoieu 
Gold told the subcommittee he from the U. S. governemnt? Is that 
considered “the most damaging’| |. .o» 
secret he had stolen to be that of Yea” Gold- replied:* It. came 
the photographic process. But East-| , in enable] 


nie Mf coals “ahd - dite’ ‘about in this way. 
man Kodak said it didn't know joe sive: @tinn be :Al Sock: Dal 


hat | ras talking about. . ‘ , 
what he was talking ‘the “see was this. The material 


Gold testified before the sub-' could not be duplicated anywhere 


committee: | : . eS 
; ae else in the world but in the files 
“I consider it to be the most 


: - Eastman Kodak and in the proe- 
damaging because of the fact thetl ter meet Kodak iP | 
it could not be duplicated. zt ' | 


} 
“You see, eventually, once it But the company spokesman 


was known that the atom could be said: . 
split, anyone could do it with suf- .. + To the best of our knowl-| 
ficient technical and industrial po-|¢dge, classified information was j 
tential. Given the time and the) not stolen from Kodak during the 
potential and the equipment and W@t. 
the industria] background for it, it} GOLD testified: “. . . None of 


could be done.eventually; it would! this material was ever published 
be done eventually. There is no/in the literature . . . Usually peo- graphic emulsions had six or seven der bonds of $100,000, held in-,member of the Klaus Fuchs atomie 


question about it, because the | ple take out patents ... But in this! layers of colored emulsions. So it}communicado in jail for a week spy ring in the press, “a fact which 
theory was. known. Everything that/ case .. . I don’t believe that East-| is a tremendous job, speaking pure- and constantly interrogated by the; was absolutely false.” 
had to be known had already been! man took out patents.” ly as a chemist. FBI, and on advice of court-ap- | Believing that “public hysteria 


published in the theoretical jour-| Said the company statement: The company statement said: pointed counsel pleaded guilty to’ alone would convict me” if he went 
nals. “. .+ If he is referring to Kodak’ ‘conspiracy to violate the Espio-|to trial, and that then he “would 


| 1K, “Inasmuch as this is a some- : , vi 
“The background was there. But| color aero film, it should be said) jot confusing story, it should be |2age Act. get the maximum sentence,” he 


this is something where there was|that the basic information abou ‘pointed out that Alfred Dean | Sentenced in September, 1950,' pleaded guilty. He denigd doing 


no theory. It was just a matter of| sensitizing dyes for that, type of! cj, ¢k mentioned by Gold as a con- to serve a 15-year sentence, Slack | anything other than ite reports 


know-how, a matter of very, very|film was available to anyone who ja,+ with Kodak. was apparently | initiated a court appeal from At-/based on public informaffon avail- 
| ; able in libraries. His appeal was 


specialized know-how on minutiae,; wanted to find it in public litera-| ,o¢ convicted on the basis of any- | anta, and at a hearing in 1952, 
very very little things, but things| ture or in denied. 
i i i i i i i i i i i i i i i ee 
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Rochester papers headlined refutation of story told by self-confessed “spy” Harry Gold who 
helped send Rosenbergs to their death and helped jail several others. Other papers ignored the news, 
» in e. wiciahiatie stilipenen Inndaeseeentbaal = ; laine 
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hich ee catia’ ae r seconde * published patent ' thing he might have done at or ob- | 5#id he had been accused as a 
which mig ake two or three: rds, 


| ‘tained from Kodak in Rochester. | 
years to find out. It might take a} Gold testified: 
min two or three years to develop} ~ 


be E odak His case was based on his activ- 
: ae ... the Eastman Kodak plant,’ ities connected with a government 
a narticular sensitizer. | 

Said a spokesman for Eastman, the emulsion for 


or at least the one manufactured| explosives project at Holston, 
: | | 3 
Kodak as quoted in the press: raphy, was run in an manner quite 


color photog- Tenn.. Ordnance Depot.” 

“It is difficult to understand just, different from the fashion in which Boh pata oon yeti he 
what film Gold refers to, for his chemical plants are ordinarly run, | 8© : y | 
comments are not. clear tech-! where the men are instructed spe- 
nically.” cifically as to what they are'’ apr, ; ee 

Gold said he obtained it from doing... . ee — ee ten ye pag 
Alired Dean Slack, now serving a' “The people who carried out the| ~_ yj. : an Age, | 
cording to Gold. | 


15-year sentence for conspiracy to research on the various sensitzers | 


Slack supposedly stole from Kodak | 


commit.espionage at Atlante. The|and developers used in the pro-' 
company said Slack was in another duction of these various types of | 
department than the one dealing color film, paxticularly the groups! SEN. WELKER: And it would 
with film materials. of film that are used in the aerial; absolutely do away with any pro-| 

THIS IS the second time since Photography for detecting camou-|tective camouflage equipment or) 
the ‘execution of Ethel and Julius flage, those people worked in sep-'apparatus that our country might 
Rosenberg that Gold, after testify-: arate departments from the way | possess; is that correct? 
ing in public, has been repudiat: d. | Slack explained it to me, from the! MR. GOLD: That would be one 
On June 18, 1955, a jury in Day-, men who actually carried out the! of the effects, yes. | 
ton, O., found Benjamin Smilg, 42-, work... . Be SEN. WELKER: One of the ef-| 
year-old former Wright-Patterson| C ge vig # ae hi al fects. Can you name any more? 
Air Force engineer, innocent on|’®/@S air of mysterious KnOWl- : idn’t think of i 
three counts of a perjury charge.| edge. the company spokesman said: a Laika 
Only important witness against With respect to information or, . y a nt | 
par : ps it. It was to be used—the one point, 
Smilg was Gold, brought from) ™ethods that were classified for ab Fa p 

: xg OS CE SEE part of the pattern that I spoke of, 

Lewisburg prison, where he is miiltary reasons, the company fol-|5 said that these people did a 
serving a 30-year sentence to tes- | lowed a strict security procedure Sits of seephalemtion? enraliams. 
ti‘y. as did other companies in wartime as coarsest of g 

Senator Herman Welker, (de- 44ys.” : gata homed, Aff hie favorite 
feaied in the November election),| As for Slack, the company Gold oi 2a oe avorite 
coxducting the subCommittee hear- statement said: topic, himself and _ his bagi! 
ins called to hear Gold last April) “Alfred Dean Slack was in a/and why he entered what he called | 
_ 26, introduced the topic of the! manufacturing department not aj €spionage work. The Senator did) 
Xastman secret “theft.” He recalled part of the division of the company |00t get ack to asking more about 


bis having met Gold when the Sen-| concerned with the film materia the process “more damaging” 
-‘aior was investigating conditions! and information Gold mentions.” |than A-bomb secrets, or about the 

at federal penitentiaries at Lewis- Gold testified: “And the process | alleged explosives formula Slack 
burg in December, 1955. Said the, of making some of these photo- | Supposedly furnished him. .. . 
Senator: graphic emulsions, I understood) SLACK was arrested after 


“You mentioned something to from Slack—some of these photo- Gold's arrest in 1950, placed un- 
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| Questions and answers went like! . 
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Dear Editor 
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Where Is Spirit 
Fhat United Us? 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Dear Editor: : 
As progressive youth with an 
interest in what is going on 
around us, we have arrived at 
certain conclusions. We see that, 
as a result of the 20th Congress 
of the CPSU report, a definite 
deterioration of the progressive 
movement has taken place. 

We feel that the main thing 
that should have come out of the 
20th Congress report is not the 
extremist anti-Stalinisn. but the 
fact that too much responsibility 
cannot be placed on one person. 
Leaders come and go, but it*is 
the ope that wili make a bet- 
ter world, ... 

At this point the progressive 
movement is practically at ea 


| standstill. . . . The New York 


Labor Youth League which has 
been the organized hody of out- 
ward-looking youth has already 
been dissolved. No other organi- 
zation has been formed since to 
replace it. I'm sure that our 
ideals are still there, but where 
is the spirit that first brought us 
together? : 

In conclusion bear in mind. 

In every struggle of mankind, 

There'll be setbacks, 

But don’t you sit back! 
~ Keep up the fight 

For truth ard right! 

a and Bill 


Resolution on 
The Worker 
Dear Editor: | 
Whereas, The Worker and the 
Daily Worker is essential to the 


work. ef the Communist Party 
and its membership in all mass 
organizations, especially in the 
union movement, in order to lead 
the daily class struggles as well 


| to educate for an eventual So- 


contribu- _ pub! 
$i Party,.,.5% "fy -_ 
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Letters from Readers 


and most of the left, has been 
and should be devoted to* work 
in industry, among the workers 
in the shops, mills and mines, 
and their closest allies, the farm 
workers and the Negro people; 
and, 


Whereas, This aim of concen- 
tration, in the Marxist press, The 
Worker, etc., has for some time 
been inadequately carried out, 
with the consequent loss of party 
and press membership among 
the workers, over and above the 
losses caused by the attacks of 
reaction and the objective eco- 
nomic situation, and, 

Whereas, The Warker, in our 
‘opinion, as presently made up 
and published, appeals most 
mt to the more advanced 
workers and intellectuals, rather 
than to the mass of the working 
people! axl, 

Whereas, A more simply con- 
stituted and concise “flyer” (in 
addition to The Worker) of, say, 
four pages of news, facts, editori- 
als, and ideas of interest to work- 


-ers nationwide, and area-wide 


would help rally the workers 
behind a progressive program, 
and more readily bring to them 
the need for Socialism and the. 
role of the Communist Barty 
Therefore, Be it resolved: 
That the Third District Com- 
munist Party of Indiana go on 
record as favoring the publica- 
tion of such a weekly four-page 
“flyer,” geared ‘to the needs of 
Fe ion. com and written in a 
language they understand. 
at the Auto Commission 
the Midwest Area be. requested 
to consider the printing of @ 
special Auto “flyer” to help co- © 
organize the move- 
ment of the auto workers toward 
greater economic eo and @ 
more liberal political climate na- 


That we pledge our support 
to help The Worker continue 
publishing this very much need- 

on. Page 1A) . 
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A Wall St. Bank Finds Itself - 
Decidedly on the Spot 


poene pasion 


WE HAVE been interested to 
note that one of our contempor- 
aries on the Right has felt com- 


the kind of Pro-and-Con discus- 
sion that The Worker has been 
running in recent months. | 

The journal in question is the 


told, the somewhat frigid Month- 


ly Letter of the First National . 


ity Bank (third largest in the 
nation), 55 Wall St. 


vember Letter. The First Na- 
tional was shocked by sstate- 
ments on the state of the nation 
by Adlai Stevenson, during the 
election campaign, and by Aver- 


ell Harriman, last year. The first 
episode in the bank's pro and con 
discussion were the Stevenson 
and Harriman statements. Here 
they are: 


It began in the FNCB’s No- 


Averell Harriman 


“It is shocking to realize that there are 
still 8 000,000 famliies—one out of every 
five—with incomes under $2,000 a year. 
Minimum health and living standards can- 
not be sustained on that.” 


pelled to open up its columns to staid, sober and, if the truth be 


Adlai Stevenson 


“T say it is wrong, that 14,000,000 .of our 

fellow Amerioans live today in families 

whose income is less than $1,000 a year.... 

Ugly patches of poverty and insecurity ... 

still deny dignity, even decency, to the lives 

~ almost oné-fifth of all American fam- 
es. 


The First 


“critical.” eer ae 


THE MONTHLY letter writ- 


_ ers tried to outflank Stevenson 
and Harriman: They did not 
deny that “genuine poverty” 
exists in the U. S. Instead they 
attempted to show the “unre- 
_ hiability” of the statistics ‘usually 

presented as evidence. -They 
spoke,. learnedly, of _ the need 
for “better definition of terms 
and clearer recognition of quali- 
fying factors” in determining the 


National City Bank 


si problem. 

“Boiled down,” the FNCB's 
“major points’ included the fol- 

“1. The figures are estimates 
based on sample interviews 
across the country, hence subject 
not only to the sampling errors 
inherent in such surveys, but also 
{and more serious) to the under- 
reporting characteristic of many 


income data. 

“2. A low income in any given 
year is not necessarily poverty 
where it is temporary and/or 
there are adequate savings or 
Other resources. 

“3. Incomes are not properly 
comparable witheut considera- 
tion of environment. As every- 
one knows, a given cash income 
goes much farther on a farm or 
in a small town than in a large 


city. Likewise, it goes farther for 
a retired couple than for a family 
with several growing children.” 

THE AUTHORS of the 
Monthly Letter were, however, 
surprised to discover that their 


- “major points” had not been 


swallowed by all of their read- 
ers. On the contrary, their No- 
vember piece resulted in a good 
deal of “feeling,” some of it 


One reader, took the Letter 
editors “sharply to task on all 
scores, as they put it. “Space 
limitations” permitted them to 
quote only part of his. letter. 
(These space limitations, how- 
from: quoting more than twice 
as much from a Maine banker 


who supported their position). 


A Dissenter 


The critic of the Monthly Let- 
ters outlook wrote, in part: 
“You refuse to accept the defi- 


nition of poverty employed by 
U. S. Senator Sparkman’s com- 
mittee; but you do not offer a 
definition yourself.” 

(He then referred to an ex- 
ample which the Letter had 
quoted from the Wall Street 
Journal of a retired business- 

man and his wife living in their 


own home in Florida on month- 
7 of $88—or less than 
monthly Social Security 
check of $98.50). 
you expatiate a lot 
of nonsense about elderly couples 
e 
y and family to live ade- 
quiey on that budget for one 
month! If after that experience 
you are not ready for economic, 
political and educational change, 


on $88 a month! Try ° 


then your I.Q. is on the level of 
a slave.... 

“You make much of under- 
reporting of income. That may 
hold for the rich tax evaders who 
can afford slick lawyers to de- 
tect loopholes. For the common 
work people under-reporting per- 
tains. to outgo and not to the 


income. Their wages are public- 
ly recorded for tax withholding 


' “... Your concluding sentence 
can be read as capital satire! It 
follows ‘Government’ officials 
OB dpe become so ores 
pied with raising living stand- 
ards for the un tive that 
they tax away incentive to 
produce for the working army 
on which the welfare of every- 
body depends.’ 

“By unproductive I understand 


those who consume without pro- 
ducing, the essentially parasitic 
and kept classes. If the highly 
pecuniarily competent who are 
backing the current government 
and their greedy tax gatherers 
persist. in squeezing the -work 
people, the next election victory 
will be a —— to a principle 
of justice and not primarily to a 
person.” 


A Supporter 


Among the letters which the 
First National received there 
was also one from a small town 
in Maine that just suited their 
purpose fine. In a spirit of un- 
wonted humility, the First Na- 


tional spokesmen said that this . 


letter, “coming from a_ small 
town in Maine rather than from 
a Wall Street bank . . . may 
carry more weight than’ any- 


As a matter of fact, the Maine 
letter which the FNCB chose to 
quote in defense of its position 
proves a lot about the FNCB. 

The man from Maine wrote: 

“. » « the bulk of the jobs in 
this market town—gas station at- 
tendant, grocery clerk, and such 
—pay between $35 and $40 a 
week. In. the case of one of the 
gas stations it’s a 50-hour week, 


too. . . - 
“Most of these men, even 


those with two children, would 
be surprised and insulted at be- 
ing labelled poverty - stricken. 
Their automobile is probably the 
largest expense, but it is very 
often a pickup truck which fits 
in with their pattern of ‘living. 
Their housing is excellent gen- 
erally, and may have stood th 

anywhere from three hundred 
to five thousand dollars for a 


three-bedroom house with a 
bath. Most include acreage and 


one or more farm buildings. A 
couple of dozen chickens provide 
eggs and fowl. A couple of sheep 


..keep the grass down.” 


The Maine correspondent sug- 
gests that the people of Maine 
fill out their livelihood with lob- 
tidge, pheasant, ducks, deer, 
oysters, trout, bass, berries, part- 


ncgs, squirrels. Hence— 

“Tf ‘poverty’ is a relative thing 
and subject to contextual defi- 
nition, so indeed is'the minimum 


wage. I do not see that a single 


standard set in Washington can 


be appropriately applied to all 
sections of the country.” 

The Maine correspondent cit- 
ed two cases where the “mini- 
mum wage people” in Washing- 
ton objected to the fact that tess 
than the minimum rate was 
being: paid—in the one case to 


‘housewives to whom -work con 


braided rugs was farmed out, in 
the other to the manufacture of 


_ thing we could say.” 


Phe Worker 


_. AS WE said earlier the use of 
the Maine letter reveals more 


‘2 
a 


which its Maine correspondent 
‘ * cites ‘ | . 
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- POLITICS 


: ed. 


IS A RULE of politics in 
our land that the really big 
issues are battled out not only 
between the major parties, 
but within them as well. 


This was certainly the case in 
the we national elections, 
atound which 1956 politics center- 


Through the early part of the 


year, the spotlight was on the 


eae ded tht f4TL 45 (2. 


bon mY: Gypeey Wh 


sharp conflict within the Demo- 
cratic Party around the Presiden- 
tial nomination; and on the line-ups 
within the Republican Party in the 
event President Eisenhower did 
not run for reelection. 

Directly; the Democratic con- 
flict raged between Adlai Steven- 
son and Estes Kefauver in the 
Presidential primaries; and _be- 
tween Stevenson and Averell Har- 
riman in the smoke-filled rooms 
of the upper crust of machine poli- 
ticians. But indirectly, there was 
a bitter behind-the-scenes._ war for 
control of the party between its 
Southern reactionary wing and its 
Northern lJabor-liberal Negro wing. 

As far.as.candidates were .con- 
cerned, none of the three front- 
runners was liked by the Southern 
reactionary wing,.and all were con- 
sidered acceptable to labor and 
liberals in the Northern wing. Stev- 


enson was considered least, objec- 


tionable by the Southerners. But 
the: Democratic national conven- 
tion revealed they had hoped there 
would be a deadlock, with their 
leading light, Senator Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas, playing the role 
of “kingmaker.” 

It did not turn out that way be- 
cause the powerful influence of the 
CIO-AFL auto workers in_ the 
Michigan delegation, and the pres- 
sure of labor and _ liberals else- 
where, spiked a deadlock and turn- 
ed the convention over to Steven- 
son. 

“* 

THERE was a continuous, bit- 
ter struggle within the Democratic 
Farty on the historic issue of civil 
rights. The influence of Southern 
reaction on both major parties pre- 
vented it from emerging as a clean- 
cut issue between them. 

The conflict within the Demo- 
cratic Party broke out in sharp 
form at the national convention 
when an attempt was made to 
amend the Democratic platform to 
provide a strong civil rights plank. 
Chairman: Sam Rayburn of Texas 
prevented a roll call vote and de- 
feated the amendment. This cost 
the Democrats very heavily at the 
polls as large numbers of Negro 
voters turned from the Democrats 
to the Republicans. 

Within the Republican. Party, 
the inner battle raged between the 
Knowland-McCarthy right wing 
group, which controls the party at 
the congressional level, and the 
Eisenhower “moderate” group, as 
long as Eisenhower's candidacy was 
uncertain. After his running was 
assured, there were still some faint 
echoes of this conflict in the feeble 
attempts to defeat Richard Nixon’s 
renomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. : 

The election results were historic 
in one important sense. While Eis- 
enhower won by 9'% million votes, 
the Democrats carried both houses 
of Congress. This happened only 
once before in a Presidential elec- 
tion, in 1848, when the Presidential 
vote was very close. It is believed 


nearly one in five voters nationally 


split tickets between candidates of 
the two major parties. 
This indicates, in part, that the 
major issues’ between the two 
parties were not too sharply de- 
fined. But it indicates, too, a great- 
er independence of the voter, a 
Jessening of party traditionism and 
fight machine influenge. Candi- 
dates and issues emerge as more 
important, and party regularly in- 
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peace, even though the Stevenson 
campaign made scme notable con- 
tributions in calling for an end to 
nuclear bemb testing and to an 
end of thé draft. 

The Democrats won Congress, it 
is believed, because many Ameri- 
cans fear the GOP aes 4 as the 
party of big business and reaction. 

Thus, the greater independence 
of the electorate: was expressed at 
this time not in a break-away from 
the two major parties, but in vot- 
ing for candidates and parties that 
seemed better to represent its de- 
sires. As this independence ma- 
tures, either one or the other ma- 
jor parties will have to give more, 
or there will be a break-away. 

Meanwhile, it would be well for 
labor, liberals and other indepen- 
dent political forces to note that 
major struggles on policy and pro- 
gram take place within the major 
parties, as well as between them. 


LABOR 


ABOR entered 1956 fresh 
from the merger conven- 
vention, its ranks unified for 
the first time in 20 years, with 
an ainbitious program -on 
paper. A number of long, hard- 
fought strikes ushered in the year, 
chief among them the Westing- 
house chain-wide walkout of 55,000 
workers that dragged for five 
months. Collections for the West- 
tinghouse strikers were- the first 
test of AFL-CIO solidarity. The 
total came to some $3 million. 

Lost in the shuffle of strike. mili- 
tancy and solidarity spirit was a 
proposal by George Meany, of a 
“non-aggression” pact with the em- 
ployers. The National Association 
of Manufacturers showed . interest 
in the idea but not a “non-aggres- 
sion’ spirit. 

Another of the year’s big strikes 
was the .month-long walkout of 
600,000 workers in the steel in- 
dustry. They achieved the biggest 
of the major settlement packages of 
the year, strengthening the founda- 
tion for labor's 1956 wage round. 

Another “first” was scored when 
West Coast dockers carried out a 
24-hour sympathy walkout in 
sympathy with the longshore strike 
on the East and Gulf Coasts, thus 
causing the first tieup. of ALL 
coasts in U. S, history. 

Legislatively, labor’s main effort 
was directed at resisting new re- 
actionary attacks by the’ Dixiecrat- 
Republican coalition in Congress. 
But labor won two important ad- 
vances: the one - dollar - an - hour 
minimum wage (formerly 75 cents) 
and some social security changes: 
eligibility of women at 62 for ben- 
efits and disability benefits for all 
after age 50. 


THE MERGER program was 
slow in unfolding with no appreci- 
able effort to organize the unor- 
ganized. But last June the AFL- 
CIO executive council decided not 
to permit jurisdictional disputes 
between the textile unions to ;stall 
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creasin less. . 
at won overwhelm- ¢ 


ingly, most observers believe, be- 
cause he had promised peace ‘in 


Korea in 1952 and kept his promise; 


Bort gt gga a keep the 


‘hese > 


the organization of the South. 
Some 25 organizers were later 
assigned to help the textile drive 
in some major areas, chiefly in 
North Carolina. So far, however, 
no big achievements have been 
registered. _ 

The AFL-CIO’s -eyes seem to 
be mainly directed toward the 18 
million white-collar workers, only 
a sixth of whom are in-unions. The 
stage for organization in that field 
was set in a recent conference in 
Washington. 

Political action by labor reached 
a new high notwithstanding Eisen- 
howers’ landslide victory over la- 
bor’s-endorsed candidate, Adlai 
Stevenson. It was mainly labor's 
influence in the campaign that 
saved Congress from GOP domi- 
nation, 

Labor unity also brought with 
it some conflicts in labor’s top lead- 
ership and, as a consequence, some 
discussion and reappraisal of issues 
that have needed examination for 
a long time. ‘This conflict, mainly 
between Walter Reuther ‘and 
George Meany, also brought some 
division on international policy, 
with Meany holding strongly to his 
anti-Geneva position and Reuther 
advancing proposals in the direc- 
tion of a peace approach. This dif- 
ference has in recent weeks been 
drowned out, however, by the hys- 
teria which both have been trying 
to whip up in labor ranks over the 
events in Hungary. 

* 


THE LABOR movement enters 
the new year with the prospect of 
a more intense NAM drive for anti- 
labor legislation, as indicated by 
the recent convention of the big 
business front. The pressure for 
wage increases will increase. since 
the cost of living has climbed 
steadily and is now about three 
percent higher than a year ago. 
Unemployment, after declining 
some through the year, has started 
to rise substantially and is higher 
than a year ago, according to gov- 
ernment figures. The trend toward 
more automation and_ industrial 
modernization mainly in the South, 
and the consequent decline in 
production jobs, continues without 
Jetup. 

Labor faces a tough fight to 
get anything out of the new Con- 


gress because the Southern and ~ 


Republican blocs are still domin- 
ant, Questions to be answered 
during the coming year are: 

© Will the much promised or- 
ganizing drives get rolling? 

®* Will labor's legislative drive 
be strong enough to win favorable 
changes in the Taft-Hartley Law? 

® Will the independent political 
action machinery, started in some 
areas during the recent campaign 
continue to grow and be made per- 
manent? 

® Will the new wage-round pick 
up real forcé despite the fact that 
the .big “pattern-setter” unions 
wont negotiate new pacts next 
year? . 
®* Will the labor merger be car- 
ried through in the major states? 


CIVIL | 
RIGHTS 


CAN be said that the 
year 1956 marked the 
high point of assault by Ne- 
groes and their democratic 
allies against segregation on 
all fronts. It was also the year in 
which “moderation” as a policy 
for enforcing laws against segre- 
gation was made odious. 

Dominating the fight of Negroes 
for first class citizenship through- 
out the year was the Montomery 
passive resistance movement 
against,ybus segregation. It was led 
by the brilliant 28-year-old Rev. 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

The heroes of 1956 were easily 
the Negro children and their par- 
ents in the towns of Henderson, 
Clay and Sturgis, in Kentucky, and 
Clinton, Tenn. In each instance 
parents brought their children to 


schools through gauntlets of jeer- | 


ing racists, and under the protec- 
tion of national guardsmen’s bay- 
oneted rifles. 


These acts of courage, in small 
towns where Negroes constitute 
only a small percentage tal 
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population, were admired through- 
out the world. The Negro children 
lost in Clay and Sturgis, won in 
the other two towns, These parents 
and children took a place beside 
Autherine Lucy, the Negro co-ed 
who was the first of her race to at- 
tend Alabama University, and who 
was forced out by the mob.~ 
1956 dealt a blow to the Eisen- 
hower theory of local responsibility 
for school integration. The gover- 
nors of Kentucky and Tennessee 
had to use national guardsmen to 
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enforce a federal court order; and , 
in Clinton the federal government 
did not move to defend the local 
federal judge's decision until the 
town school board and other out- 
raged citizens put heat on the Jus- © 
tice Department. Clinton-+ proved | 
what Thurgood Marshall, chief — 
counsel of the NAACP has insisted 
from the beginning: that Southern 
whites will obey the law of -the 


land. 
-* 


THE PAST year saw tlie Senate 
of the United States desert morali- 
ty for seniority and raise the ad- 
mitted and boastful racist James 
QO. Eastland of Mississippi to the 
chairmanship of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. oe 

And it was the year in which 
the Negro voters and many of 
their supporters told the Demo- 
cratic Party before and at the polls 
that it would have to choose be- 
tween Eastlandism and liberalism. 


The political reactions of the, pro- 
fessional white supremacy advo- 
cates in Congress was reminiscent 
of their slave day prototypes in the 
1850's. Some 100 Representatives 
and Senators signed a “manifesto” 
attacking the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Eastland led in organizing a na- 
tional federation of subversive 

oups .against the U.S. Supreme 

ourt, 


The KKK rode and burned its 
crosses}; Deep South states used 
the government apparatus to out- 
Jaw all thought and action against 
the segregated “bi-racial’_ society 
in which whites are held to be 
dgmi-gods and Negroes’ consigned 
to a position between a beast and 
a primitive man, 

* 


BUT by the year’s end, desegre- 
gation had creeped forward, es- 
tablishing islands of integrated 
school districts in Kentucky, Tex- 
as, Arkansas, Oklahoma, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Delaware and 
Maryland. The U) S. Supreme 
Court, in its decision in the Mont- 
gomery, Ala., suit against bus seg- 
regation dealt the death blow to 
Segregated local transportation, 
opening up the prospect for inte- 
grated buses in every state in the 
nation by Jan. 1, ‘1957, | 

And organizations of ministers, 
labor and civil rights growps, are 
mobilizing to go to Washington 
on Jan. 3, 1957, to press for ending 

libusters and for other civil rights 
objectives. 

It might- be said that 1956 
brought assurance to the nation 
that, with a renewed vigorous 
push, OI Jimcrow could ‘be shoved 
into the grave that yawns. It proy- 
ed the assertion by Dr. King that 
segregation is “on his death bed,” 
and remains alive only because the 
Eastlandites “are keeping him in 
the oxygen tent.” . 


FOREIGN 


Haye biggest stories of the 
_ year in world affairs were: 
* The 20th Congress of the: 

Soviet Communist Party; 


° The British-French-Israe- 
li invasion of Egypt and the world — 
protest which eriabled the UN to 
stop the war in a week; 


®* The Polish democratization 
upheaval; | 

® And the Hungarian tragedy. 

The year opened with French 
national elections in which the 
Communist$ maintained their post- 
war vote and increased their par- 
liamentary representation. A ma- 
jority of French citizens voted left 
of center. But the Socialist govern- 
ment of Mollet relied for support _ 
on right of center deputies. | 
. Ai hitor was arotuséd by Dulles’ © 
admission in; an interview: which — 


-_., 


Spots of 1956 


Life magazine published that he 
had thrice brought the world “to 
the brink of war.” 


A Soviet five year plan was un- 
veiled which emphasized consumer 
goods more than under the pre- 
vious plan while maintaining an 
Siaeell stress on heavy industry. 

The British waged war all 
through -the year 2 ag Cyprus 
and seized Archbishop Makarios 
under gun point, exiling him to 
an East Indian island. 

In London the UN subcomnnit- 
eeon disarmament failed to break 
the deadlock on reduction of arms 
and banning nuclear weapons. 

Italian munieipal elections saw 
he Communists and Left Social- 
ists maintain slightly more than 
me-third of the total vote. The 


Christian ‘Democratic party lost’ 


ground and the Right Wing So- 
ialists gained, as did the Left 
ing Socialists. 

ae 

TITO visited Moscow in June 
and a joint Soviet-Yugoslav declar- 
ation stressed the principle of 
equality and non-interference. 

The nationalization of the Suez 
Canal by Egypt followed the 
abrupt action by Dulles reneging on 
the U. S. promise to help build 
the Aswan High Dam. The crisis 
simmered until at the end of Octo- 
ber Britain, France and Israel in- 
vaded Egypt from land, sea and 
air. Protests throughout the world, 
especially by the entire labor move- 
ment in England helped stiffen 
the UN in its peace action. Both 
the U. S. and the Soviet Union 
voted against the aggression and 
thus “secured an overwhelming 
majority for a cease-fire and UN 
police forte action. 


The 8th Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party marked the new 
socialist phase of China's develop- 
ment. Cooperatives now prevailed 
over most of Chinese agriculture 
and Chinese capitalists were co- 
operating with the peoples gov- 
ernment in a partnership headed 
toward ss : 


THE 20th CONGRESS of the 
Soviet C.P. inaugurated a demo- 
cratization process throughout the 
socialist world—now one third of 
the entire world. The congress em- 
phasized peaceful coexistence and 
elaborated on the possibilities of 
peaceful and. parliamentary transi- 
tion to socialism in capitalist coun- 
tries. The misrule and injustices of 


the Stalin era were condemned as 
a product of the “cult of the in- 
dividual.” 

In Poland democratization 
brought a popular upsurge which 
secured wide national unity behind 
the socialist government and for 
friendship with the Soviet Union. 
In Hungary the beginning of the 


CIVIL 
LIBERTIES 


aap past year has had its 
twists and turns insofar 
as the liberties of Americans 
are concerned, but in the main 


it can besaid that the central 
direction of events has been to- 
wards a return to the Bill of Rights. 
The May convention of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
put the matter. most clearly when 
it compared 1954 to 1956. The 
union's resolution on civil liberties 
said: 
“At the time of our last con- 
vention (1954) our country was 


STEVE NELSON 


living through one of the worst 
assaults on the foupdations of 
liberty in our history. The Amer- 
ican nation was enveloped in 
| Ear 

“Since those dark days there 
has been a partial restoration of 
reason and sanity. The sober 
second thought ef the Ameri- 
can people has reasserted itself.” 
The term “partial restoration” 
reflects the situation accurately. 
Since 1954 there has been the 
nation-wide revulsion to Sen. 
McCarthy, the 1954 elections and 
defeat of outstanding McCarthy- 
ites, the Senate censure of MecCar- 
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of Smith Act defendants (Cleve- 
land). . 

© The invalidation of State sedi- 
tion laws (the Nelson case in the 
U. S. Supreme Court). 

¢ A new breakthrough against 
the use of political informers when 
the Supreme Court sent back the 
Communist Party case to the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board to 
re-examine for “tainted” testimony. 

® Open admission by the De- 
partment of Justice that it was us- 
ing unreliable witnesses when it 
offered its motion on informer 
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Joseph Mazzei, thus opening the 
way to send back for re-frial the 
Pittsburgh Smith—Act case. 

© The ‘Kendrick Cole case, 
striking a blow at the whole rig- 
ged government loyalty-security 
system. 


In the area of Negro rights the 
Supreme Court ‘reaffirmed its fam- 
ous school desegregation decision 
of 1954 and outlawed segregation 
on buses in Montgomery, the lat- 
ter.an outgrowth of one of the 
most magnificent mass movement 
in American history. For the first 
time the Department of justice 
and the Federal Courts were used 
against the racists wl:o sought to 
block integration at the Clinton, 
Tenn. high school. 

But all these victories, achieved 
only through struggle, are not the 


~whole picture. There is still the 


grim fact. that Wen victims of the 
Smith Act are in prison; scores 
more are awaiting the outcome of 
appeals, and more than 30 are 
awaiting trials. The SACB has 
handed down afresh a decision to 
compel the Communist Party to 
register under the McCarran Act. 
Proceedings against unions under 
the McCarran Act; against indivi- 
duals under the Taft-Hartley Act; 
again non-citizens under the 
Walter-McCarran Act: all are 
under way, 

The Eastland and Walter Com- 
mittee roam the countryside, rav- 
aging liberty wherever they go. 

In the South the White Citizens 
Councils still flourish and at least 
one Texas Federal Judge has seen 
fit openly to defy the Supreme 
Court. 

This balances the picture, but 
does not it throw out of focus. 
The lesson for 1957 remains the 
old, old one—unity and struggle 
of the people can and will retain 
for Americans our ancient liber- 
ties. 


SOCIALISM 


7 
o 


SPORTS 


COMMONPLACE in any 
review of the year is to 
claim that “a turning point’ 
was reached here, there and 


everywhere. But few people 


anywhere doubt that 1956 marked 
a turning point in the Communist 
movements throughout the world. 


This took place in February 
with the 20th Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. The particular moment was 
the speech by Nikita Khrushchev 
on the errors, sins and crimes of 
the late Stalin era. 

These admissions and _ revela- 
tions had been foreshadowed the 
previous June when the Soviet 
leaders made their famous trip to 
Belgrade, apologized to the Yugo- 
slav government and began to re- 


‘new socialist ties between the two 


countries. 

The Stalin revelations set off a 
discussion within Communist ranks 
everywhere the like of which had 
never been seen before. Opinions 
were vigorously expressed that 
Khrushchey had done great dam- 
age by his speech. On the other 
hand, the Soviet leaders were -chal- 
lenged to dig deeper into the ques- 
tion and not rest with placing all 
the blame on the “cult of the in- 


dividual.” 

THOSE who wnderestimated the 
far-reaching significance of the 
Stalin revelations—as well as those 
who assumed that the 20th Con- 
gress automatically straightened 
out everything that was wrong— 
were in for a shock a few montis 
later. In October came the up- 
heaval in Poland. This took the 
ferm of a mass movement for fur- 
ther democratization and against 
infringements on Polish sovereignty 
by the Soviet military forces. The 
movement was accompanied by an 
overturn of the, Communist Party 
leadership and the return to top 
office by Wladyslaw Gomulka who 
had been imprisoned. -Gomulka as- 
sumed leadership of the fight -for 
Polish sovereignty and democrati- 
zation. The result was that a new 
era was opened up in Polish-Soviet 
relations and prestige restored to 
the Polish Communist Party. 

But those wno thought that this 
development settled all unséttled 
questions in Eastern Europe were 
in for still another shéck. A few 
weeks later occurred the explosion 
in Hungary. Apart trom differences 
of opinion on the extent of reac- 
tionary foreign intervention — in 
Hungary and the wisdom of the 
various steps by the Soviet mili- 
tary forces, many .other issues 
arose which will be discussed for 
a long time in Communist ranks: 
what happened to the Communist 
Party of Hungary; the nature of 
socialist democracy, etc. 

IN this country, the 20th Con- 
gress and the later developments 
in - Eastern Europe _ inevitably 
shaped the discussion which had 
begun somewr? earlier in Com- 


T WAS a big sports year. 
Baseball saw the New 

York Yankees regain the cham- 

pionship they lost in ‘55 to 


the Dodgers with another seven- 
ame series thriller, featuring the 
irst no-hit game ever pitched in the 
fall classic, Don Larsen’s perfect 
game. The big, unpredictable 27- 
year-old righthander from Califor- 
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nia helped turn the’ Series’ tide 
with his magnificent performance 
after Brooklyn had roared to a 2-0 
lead at Ebbets Field. Afterward 
Larsen credited the veteran Satchel 
Paige with “having taught me how 
to do it.” 

It was not only a Yankee year, 
it was a Mickey Mantle year as 
the young Oklahoman burst out: 
full bloom with the talents every- 
one knew he had, and swept bat- 
ting, runs batted in and home run 
honors. For a while there was 
much talk of his topping Babe 
Ruth's mark of 60 homers. Mickey 
delivered 52. 

The Yanks ran away and hid 
from. the field in the American 
League, while the elderly Dodgers 
barely squeaked through in a hot 


three-way race with the Milwau- 
kee Braves and the surprise Cin- 
cinnati Reds. Don Newcombe’s 27 
victories were a mighty help and 
won him the league’s Most Valu- 
able Player Award. Also crucial 
was 40-year-old Sal Maglie’s great 
pitching after coming over from 
Cleveland on waivers. Sal was one 
of three supposed “has beens” who 
added no hit games to Larsen’s 
gem, the others béing Brooklyn’s 
(Continued on Page 1}) 


‘democratization process was brok- 
‘en off .bv violent fighting. Soviet 
troops intervened.. Order was re- 
stored and the Kadar government 
‘promised democratization and com- 
plete independence. 

| At year end the visit of Nehru 
‘to Washington and his talks with 
‘Eisenhower. reflected the. continu- 
‘ing pressure»of people .everywhere 
for an overall East-West settle- 


thy and, above all, Geneva in the 
summer of -1955. 

The relaxation of cold war ten- 
sions following Geneva, the wide 
anti-McCarthy movement and the 
magnificent struggle of the- Negro 
people and their allies for . civil 
rights—have made. for a great dem- 
ocratic resistance to reaction that 
has won meaningful victories in 
1956. | 

A simple recital of some—by no i .- (ties, «the -establishment of party 
means all—of the-high spots con- bs ie a da 
firm this.’ For in 1956 there was: , ) | ‘and : 

© The first ‘mass jury acquittal | 


munist Party ranks on its policies 
and practices of the past ten years. 
The 20th Congress developmcnts 
turned the discussion toward far- 
reaching - questions. going back 
through the entire history -of the 
Communist ‘Party. New dimensior.s 
in preparation for the Party's con- . 
vention in February, 1957 of rela- 
tions among the Communist par- 


PERSONALITIES IN THE BOYCOTT 


The Preacher's Fast Ball 


By LESTER RODNEY 

“NO MATTER how far 
the turtle sticks his neck 
out,” the man said to a roar 


of appreciative laughter, 
‘He dont got anywhere till 
he lifts his hind oon 
legs.” 

What was he 
talking about? 
Housing, or 
rather lack of 
housing; for 
-Montogomery’s. 


environment. But he pat it m 
this kind of salty image, and 
‘that’s the way it was all week at 
the historic Institute on Non- 
Violence and Social Changes 
which celebrated one year of the 
bus boycott. bap — and 
' was enough to make a writer feel 
like throwing his typewriter away 
and tryiag another trade. 

_ Another time the Rev. B. D. 
Lambert, ‘one of Montgomery's 
dynamic young Negro ministers, 
Seikanoath whieh hed wigan 
ed church roaring with him all 
the way. Afterward a visit 
white minister from the N 
came over, told Lambert how 
wonderful it had been, and ask- 
ed “What is it you fellow have, 
why can’t we white ministers 
preach like that?” 

Rev. Lambert threw a friendly 
arm around the white minister's 
shoulder. and replied, “If you'd 
caught all the we've caught, 
you could pres like that too.” 


WHEN Dr. W. H. Borders, of 
Wheat Street Baptist Church of 
Atlanta made the point during 
the Institute that he didn't in- 
tend to migrate North, that the 
South was his land as much as 
Herman Talmadge’s, he put it 
this way: “As far as I'm con- 
cerned the shortest way . to 
Heaven is from Atlanta, Georgia, 
and that’s right where Im stay- 


The brilliant, extemporaneous 
allusions extended into every 
field. Here's the way Dr. Borders 
dealt with insulting remarks 
about. the Institute made the 
night before by racist white 
State Senator Inglehart. 

“It’s the day of the big game,” 
he boomed, “Inglehart’s coming 
to bat. The pitcher is Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King. Lets see now, 
on first base he got the Constitu- 
tion, over there on second (and 
he red as if looking), yeah, 


Brotherhood on shortstop, Chris- 
tianity at the hot corner. .. . 
Who's that batter on deck behind 
Inglehart, he better take that 
white hood off his head, he'll 
never see King’s fast ball with 
that on.” 

Dr. Borders had the audience 
wrapped up with him as the 
. “game started” and he wound up 
his pitching arm. “King winds up 
and here comes the pitch . . . it's 
a@ sweeping curve that gets the 
outside corner of the plate and 


Inglehart is caught looking for: : 


strike one. . . .” By the time it 


_ gets to strike three everyone is’ 
cheering as if ata real ball game. 
“That's the umpire leaning over. 


the catcher now,” Dr. . 


other. The free world and the 
Iron Curtain world. You get to 
hear something so much you 
get to believe it yourself. When 
I went’ there, and found out 
a few things. There’s some, free- 
dom behind the Iron Curtain, 
I found out, and I don't have 
to tell you there's a lot of slavery 
in the free world.” 

Speaking of the white su- 
premacists, Dr. Jackson said 
“Man’s greatness stems from the 
inside. When white supremacy 


- realizes it, they won't care who 
touches the outsidg,’ 


And on the question of white 
segregated churches in the South, 
just one shattering sentence did 
it: “Any church that locks any- 


body out locks Jesus out.” 
bg 


FOR my money the old song 
“Glory, Glory, Hallelujah” moves 
right up behind “The Marsailles” 
in og, So ivate hit parade when 
you 


~ cd ng "ins eee in 

magnificent harmony by e 

fighting proudly for Pa amg 
a 


INTEGRATION, said one of 
the speakers, doesn’t ‘mean “los- 
ing our own values. Every race 
has its strong points, and we 
have some we want to keep. We 
don’t aim to melt away our vir- 
tues when we win fulll citizen- 
ship, that’s not what it means. 
In a way of speaking, we're only 
in this country 80 years, and 
look around in the fields where 
we've won a chance, why we got 
‘em skinned two to one!” 

” 


TO A Northerner, there seem- 
ed to be a quick and informal 
rapport between the white South- 
erner who rids_ himself of jim- 
crow, and his Southern Negro 
neighbor. | 

Attorney John B. Culbertson 
of South Carolina, a white visi- 


— 


Struck Eastland Out 


THE WALKERS 


tor, established an immediate ac- 
cord with his listeners, who were 
98 percent Negroes. He spoke of 
a type of Southerner “statesman” 
who attacked this Institute. 

“They walk down the street 
a certain way, he said, mimick- 
ing the walk, “Look out, I'm 
lording it over you black folk 
just walking down. the. street. 
. ++» He don't have to have any 
brains; don’t have to have any 
education, don’t have to have 
any morals,” and with a pause 
and a finish which brought ev- 
eryone up with a roaring laugh- 
ing assent “All he needs is a 
white skin... and a swallow- 
tail coat.” 

These, he said, are often the 
“self appointed spokesmen of 
God, say it’s God's plan to have 
segregation. Well, if that’s God's 
plan, somebody sure been play- 
ing the Devil with God!” 

He snapped his galluses and 
wondered if he was talking too 
long. “Talk, talk,” was the re- 
sponse. 


he recalled, there was consterna- 
tion when Joe Louis started 
showing up the “inferiority” idea 
by knocking out the best white 
fighters. “They had come up 
with something,” he said, “So 
some of them said it must be the 
white blood in him. All I know 
is that if it was, the Negro blood 
didn't do it any harm the way 
he fought!” 

What dre some people in the 
South afraid of, he asked, and an- 
swered it. “They're afraid of the 
truth. Afraid to face facts. Talk 
about anythin § in the South but 
the truth, and if you talk the 
truth don’t mean it. Talk about 
the brotherhood of God and the 
fatherhood of man but don’t let 
a Negro in your church! .. ; 

re are these white men of 
God, except for the honorable 
few like the Rev. Turner in Clin- 
ton and a few more? Why can’t 
they stand up in their own pul- 
pits and preach the truth?” 

(“You can talk on today,” 
came the shout from the au- 

dience). 


IN A Montgomery hotel cor 
ridor a white woman visitor to 
the Institute from another South- 
ern city started chatting with a 
Negro: chambermaid, who quick- 


ly said, “Oh, I wouldn’t have - 


anything to do with that car pool 


'* and that boycott and all that.” 


Upon which a second N 
worker coming along said “You 
know you been walking or rid- 
ing that car F aay and wouldn’t 
be caught in the jimcrow bus for 
an we This here lady is all 
right, she’s here in sympathy.” 
At which the chambermaid turn- 
ed to the white woman and said 
“Oh, well, that’s different. You 
know, when you got your head 
in a lion’s mouth you have to pat 
the lion on the head sometimes.” 
It was perhaps an interesting 
insight into the way some white 
reporters can march into such a 
town, come out and say “All the 
Negroes are not for it by 
means. Though how even suc 
a reporter could figure that when 
out of a_population of 50,000 
Negroes in the Montgomery area, 
the frantic prosecution - to 
frame the leaders of o 
boycott on “conspiracy” charges 
couldn’t find one single one to. 
said! 


say what they — 

AT A Saturday night banquet 
on the roof garden of the city’s 
Negro hotel, a banquet honori 
the heroic drivers who wor 
out a transportation system. with 
their old cars, and then with sta- 
tion wagons, to get » to 
work in time without , the 
toastmaster asked all visitors 
from other cities to rise and give 
their name and organization. 

Just to report that the Work- 
er correspondent received a good 


\hand and. afterward more than 


several present came over and 
asked to be sent clippings of 
whatever the Worker ran on the 
Institute. : 


_ 


In his white South Carolina, 


TV VIEWS 


that’s the Bill of Rights. There’s ‘# 


Three Textile Tales 


By BEN LEVINE 
TEXTILE MILL towns 
were the sites of three plays 
on the TV screen within a 
few days of each other. Most 


successful of the three, in 
dialogue, direc- 
ting and acting, 
was Lillian 
Heliman’s “The 
Little Foxes” 
on the _ Hall- 


- Fame. 
Greer Gar- 
son was a 


mark Hour of. 


worthy follow- _. 


) er of the foot- 
ne left behind them by Tallu- 
ah Bankhead and Bette Davis 
who made the part sublime in 
Lillian Hellman’s drama, | 

She was a queenly smoulder- 
ing southern Lady Macbeth as 


‘Regina, in whose iron veins ran 


the blood of generations of slave- 
holders and capitalists. 
The rest of the cast was uni- 


formly excellent. Eileen Heckart 


was a perfect Birdie, relic of the 
days before the merchants and 


': textile mill. owners: cast their 


oa shadows on the planta- 
on, P ss 
Franchot Tone’s Horace, the 


i ‘@hd-Gaghinsiod banker who refused 


_to be a to the connivin 
- textile Lown Battnnd wert ~ 
- his death with the 


) - Little Nell. 


Franchot Tone, who appear- 


‘ed previously on TV in a similar 


in a Faulkner story; has in 


pathos: of a 


CHARLES DICKENS 
Miss Hellman’s drama, which by 


this concentration maintains the 


intensity’ of a domestic tragedy. 
Similarly textile workers are 
only once and ‘are never 


seen in the TV dramatization of 


P. Marquand’s ‘story, “Sincere- 
2, Willis Wayde,” on Playhouse 


Here too the old-fashioned pa- 
ternal exploiters face the textile 
merger menace and, as in “Little 


Foxes,” the icy winds blow from 


Chicago. 


Indian summer of his career 


in 


tile 


could not fi 


boss’ careless daughter, who liked 


to flirt with but had no thought 


_ of marrying her father’s employe. 


An unhappy marriage on the 
rebound drives Willis to further 
depths of cynicism; culminatin 
in a letter signed “Sincerely, Wil- 
yis Wayde,” which closes the tex- 
ill. A rumble of voices off- 
stage and a_ stone crashing 
through a window express the 


. workers’ anger and sorrow, 


the author administers his siap 
on the wrist.by having the boss’ 
daughter slap Willis’ cheek. 

; family life af the masters 
is evidently the foundation of 
capitalist society. 

CAMERA THREE gave us the 
third textile story of that week 
with a few scenes from Dickens’ 
“Hard Times.” In these scenes, 
Thomas Gradgrind, textile manu- 


 facturer and enthusiastic disciple 


of Adam Smith and Malthus, sac- 
rifices 


from 


——— 


“Hard Times,” a town - that 
“seemed to be frying in oil,” and 
was filed with machinery that 
pumped: up and down day and 
night in all weather like “melan- 
choly maf elephants.’ Yet it was 
a fragile town, says Dickens 
ironically, for the mill owners 
were always being ruined. . 
“They were ruined when they 
were required to send laboring 


children to school; they were- 


ruined when inspectors were a 
pointed to look into their works 
. . . they were utterly undone 
when it was hinted that perhaps 
they need not always make quite 
so much smoke,” _ 

Whenever a mill owner, Dick- 
ens continues, “felt he was ill- 
used—that is to say whenever he 
was not left entirely alone... . 
he was sure to come out with 
the awful menace that he would 
‘sooner pitch his property into 
the Atlantic.” _—j. | 

“However the Coketowners 
were so patriotic after -all, that 
they never had pitched their 

operty into the Atlantic yet, 

ut, on the contrary, took mighty 
good care of it.” 

“HARD TIMES,” was praised 
by Ruskin, who said the. novel 
was “in several respects the 
greatest he has written,” but it 


* 


“Oliver Twist” or “David | 


never attained the popularity of . 


Op- 


perfield,” for, its story. fumbles, 


and it suffers from Dickens’ feel- 


a 


“WHEE! THAT WAS CLOSE” 


ore t—CCieeee 


Health and Hygiene 


For Egypt's Children 


“DON’T be impressed by the 
glittering lights of Cairo,” warns 
Major Salah Salem, Egypt's 
young Minister of Nationa] Guid- 
ance. “Once your car rattles 
along the muddy road to villages 
just a few miles away you will 


see in the sallow lean faces of ¢ 


the country has, where drugs, | 


milk rations, and other supplies 
are distributed. 
+ 
NEAR Cairo and beyond, Mos- 
lem mothers are flocking to learn 
basic hygiene from a cake of 
soap, or what milk can mean to 
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‘Some Fallacies:Are Fatal 


LAST YEAR produced. 


the 
deaths and injuries in our 
history, The year’s total pro- 
duced 37,800 deaths and 
2,158.00 injuries—a sizable in- 
crease over the previous year. 

These tragic statistics again 
demonstrate that despite better 
roads and built in safety de- 
vices in autos, there is no sub- 
stitute for careful driving. 

In driving there is no substi- 
tute for self-reliance. Safety belts, 
special padding and other me- 
chanical features all help but re- 
liance on them is a fatal fallacy. 

Straighter, wider roads are 
welcome but reliance on them is 
a fatal fallacy. Réliance on the 
other driver or pedestrian to fol- 
low the rules of the road to the 
letter is a fatal fallacy. And by 
definition, a fatal fallacy is a 
mistaken belief that leads to dis- 
aster, 

This is not to dismiss all the 
advances’ that have been made 
in alleviating the seriousness of 
accidents. Every one of these 
steps is a stride in the right di- 
rection. But it is the drivers 


soon. 


eatest number of auto. 


virtues is strewn with tempta- 


mind harnessed to his reflexes; 
plus his body harnessed to his 
seat, which is going to produce 
fewer accidents. It is brainpower 


not horsepower; the power to. 


steer and brake; not power steer- 
ing or power braking which is 
the ultimate solution to-the safety 
problem. 

Toward the end of 1955, a se- 
rious attempt was made in some 


parts of the country to penali 
ib- 


. more drastically those who de 


erately flout the law. Stricter en- 
forcement is a welcome trend, as 


jit places serious practical diffi- 


culties in the path of the habitu- 
ally careless j rei However, it 
would be a fatal fallacy to believe 
that punishment, any more than 
reward or appeal to the higher 
instincts of individuals is the sole 
solution to a mounting accident 
rate. 

Safety is more than a slogan. 
It is an attitude of mind and a 
-way of life. And as the road of all 


— —-— 


tt 


can easily hold the attention with ala new merry angle into the game, 


tions, so is the path of safety. We 
call them fatal fallacies. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the deadliest. 
® Pitting speed of reflexes 
against the modern automobile’s 
super-horsepower. 

® Feeling free to “pour it on” 
on the straightaway, no matter 
how clear the day, how dry the 
road, how straight or wide the 
highway. 

® Driving while intoxicated 
or weary in the vain hope that 
the homing instinct will assure 
safe arrival. 

® Reliante on built-in sale 
features to compensate for lac 
of care. 

® Believing, with the supreme 
confidence born of experience, 
that rules of the road are meant 
for beginners. 

These are just some of the 
fatal fallacies which caused griev- 
ous death and injury on the high- 
ways of America in 1955. More 
than 80 percent of all casualties 
occurred in accidents where 
there was some driving violation. 

This. leads to the inescapable 
conclusion that accidents do not 
“just happen.” And to believe 
that avoidance in the past means 
immunity in the future is the 
most fatal fallacy of all. 


—_— 


the skinny bones of a child. At 
the Old Cairo Center, student 
health workers pitch in to meet 
the soaring influx of mothers 
and children. Vitamins, plus ad- 
vice, are dispensed in Old Cairo’s 
waiting room while other babies 
get milk, vaccinations . . . even 
ultra-violet rays for rickets. 
Each pair of eager eyes is a 
triumph over ignorance afid need- 
less death; a step toward the day 
when the Egyptian government 
can establish enough centers to 
multiply this triumph by all of its 
underprivileged. 


Boxing crowned a new heavy- single play, if the play is a good but Revlon continues to produce 
weight champ. in Floyd Patterson, one, Jike “Main and Superman,”| the most interesting people, like 
youngster from Brooklyn's Bed-' with Maurice Evans, whose ap-ithe two Danish sea captains. 
ford-Stuyvesant area, and gave its pearances- in Shaw and Shakes- Among the new discussion pro- 
' comeback honors to 36-year-old) peare helped raise TV’s prestige grams were the “Open -Mind” on 
Sugar Ray Robinson, who regain- for the year. Hallmark, incidental-. Saturdays, with candid and well- 
ed the middleweight title. ly is winning fame with such pro- informed participants, and “Press 

* ‘ductions as “The Little Foxes” of| Conference.” 

TWO tragic deaths in plane Lillian Hellman and “The Lark” of} 4 NEW STAR has ren mp the 
crashes marred the year as Calvin Jean Anouilh. ast few months Mike Wallace 
Jones, former Iowa All-American, THE YEAR was brightened |whose “Night Beat” Tuesday 
and Charley Peete and his family, with the addition of a new comic, 'through Friday nights is making 
a budding Card star, were killed. Stanley (Buddy Hackett), Mon- television history in the art of the ~ 

Least sporting the stirikweed day nights at 8:30, who more than! interview, putting to shame Ed 
of the year clearly goes to the Leg- made up for the disappearance of Murrow’s increasingly inane per- 
islature of Louisiana, which passed | Joe and Mabel, whose routine} son-to-person politenesses that treat 
and American athletes back from ‘Nemo t pi May weg _ stanley has adopted, adding to it) America’s successful persons like 
|Melbourne reported that the Soviet! Wine . id in the same game. his own puckish personality. |inmates of homes for the aged. 

Wisconsin U. promptly cancelled) Red Skelton attained new! Give us, Mr. Murrow, more of 


athletes were “real good sports”| 7 ! 
SPORTS and they got along splendidly, g home series ‘with LSU and heights in the art of pantomime, | those programs like “See It Now” 


the children, how 70 percent of 
Egypt lives.” 

A land of teeming birthrate, 
Egypt's 21 millions are densely 
congested in the narrow delta 
and valley areas of the Nile, eke- 
ing out an average income ol 
$125. Disease. and medical ne- 
glect kil] one out of five infants. 

* 

THE United Nations. Chil- 
dren’s Fund, (UNICEF) estab- 
lished in 1946, and celebrating 
its 10th birthday this year, has 
established 384. -mother-child 
centers in Egypt, the only ones | 


_ 


. P rl ot : arvar § 2 , : a 6 , : 
which is more important than point Se re refused to an@ wound up the year repeating with their penetrating glimpses in- 
totals in the long run. | a pene ‘his Christmas success with O'Hen-|to South Africa and into the Am- 


_ BASKETBALL found San Fran- ry’s “Cop and the Anthem.” erican scene on the farms and in 


(Continued from Page 9) [cisco U. sweeping college honors |. Phil Silvers was as dynamic as 
Carl Erskine and Boston’s Mel Par-|—and graduating its phenomenal! ever with comic situations of army’ 
nell. Baseball's top rookie .was 20-' Bill Russell and guard K. C. Jones’ T V life that are old yet ever new. 
year-old Frank Robinson of Cin-| onto the é¢all victorious Olympic | 
cinnati, and speaking of Robinson,'team—while in the. pros, the Phil- 
the trade of the year was certainly jadelphia Warriors, featuring the 
the post-season shocker which sent creat gore: Toe and Ari-' = 
Jackie to the Giants. ‘zn, and strengthened by rookie TI mM in his first year. .- me ¢ 

Other baseball highlights saw | fom Gola (now in the Army) be- pe ; an Pi — anon Jackie Gleason, on the. other Sumner Locke Eliot, and “The 
Hank Greenberg and Joe Cronin in-|came the new champs. Pi hig RE 8 ES th“ ‘hand, found that skits were his: Drop of a Hat” by Dick Berg. 


stalled into: the Hall of Fame at) In football, it was Oklahoma’s mes -| The party conventions showed 
Cooperstown, and a Hall of Fam-'teeming legions again, with eight din of commercials on tele- fine en -- Th Kiaedea the| increased ability Ob television 
er to be, Ted Williams, stir con-'Notre Dame defeats a startling vision during the year of 1956, bus driver, after some Park Avenue, to'pipe current events mto our liv- 
siderable commotion with a bit of note. lowa won in the Big Ten an ‘though the going was hard. i weariness with the  intoxicated|@8, 00™S: and we hope the day 
saliva. : its Rose Bowl game with Oregon; New York University professors Reginald. will come when the City Council 
IT WAS Olympic year. In Italy’s State will share New Year's Day contributed to culture with lec-! Sid Caesar's skits have main-| 20d other legislative bodies will be 
Cortina D’Ampezzo, the athletes:TV interest with the Syracuse-| tures on ancient Greek tragedy and, tained their appeal. We wish, how- willing to let-at least their import- 
* of the Soviet Union, in for the first TCU Cotton Bowl tilt, second Renaissance literature, ca in that ‘ever, that Mr. Caesar would let q | ant debates be conducted in the 
time, swept the snow and ice as- ranked Tennessee vs. Baylor in the field James MacAndrew of Cam- good joke rest after the third repe- | 80ldfish bowl of TY. 
pect of the games with 121 in the |jimcrow Sugar Bowl, Colorado vs. era hree did excellent work, | tition. : | , 
unofficial point count, while our Clemson, a minor attraction at the reaching a high level with a dis-| THE YEAR was disfigured by, 
aa and “seer finished fifth with Miami Orange Bowl. ‘cussion of the Stanislavsky Method, the ugly Stmnday strife between TV VIEWS 
54’. Our re skaters were sur-| In the play for pay ranks, the|love scenes from Shakespeare and Steve Allen and Ed Sullivan, with 
preme as always since Sonja Hen- Chicago Bears, as expected by Congreve, and analyses of the Vic- Ed Sullivan even turning to grand ; 
ie s day, with Alan lee Jenkins ores and the New York Giants, torian era. ‘opera in the heat of battle, which! elass. 
and Tenley Albright winning. Our a surprise, won their divisional) Omnibus, shifting to Sunday!is at least a good thing for the Stephen, who is shunned by his 
ce hockey | team finished a good titles and clash Sunday at Yankee night, competed with the Alfred ' listeners. fellow-workers for refusing to 
surprise second to the Soviet puck-|Stadium for the big prize. Hitchcock mysteries; which Jed it; Spectaculars were sometimes) join the union, is offered a b: be 
sters, beating Canada en route. In tennis, it was the Aussies into unfortunate flirting with some orn like “Bloomer Girl,” but they} by Bounderby to inform on the 
In the recently concluded festi-|again, with Rosewall winning at murder stories on its own. This often illustrated the'saying that the; unionorganizers. Bounderby can 
vities at Melbourne, our men’s: Forest Hills, and Rosewall and! program added to our happiness|bigger they are the harder not understand why Stephen 
track and field contingent did bet-|Hoad set to beat us again in the with features like Leonard Bern-'fall, like the musical that crack chooses to facé the blacklist and 
ter than ever before to sweep that Davis Cup.. Althea Gibson and, stein’s- lectures on music, but re-'the “Bell for Adano,” or like “Jack| starvation rather than be a stool- 
of the games, but increased Shirley Fry shared women’s hon-, cently. Omnibus, in apparent ef-/and the Beanstalk,” which was aj pigeon. In this dialogue Dickens, 
et all round strength gave the ors, the former sweeping 20 tour-| forts to be more “popular” showed 'lesson in how a sodden lump of! the artist, reveals the answer 
USSR another team victory, 722\neys in a round: the world tour|a deplorable tendency to fragmen-| psychoanalysis can sink the most! which Dickens, the middle class 
to . 593, with host _ Australia'and Fry winning the two oo tation, on the theory, apparently |airy fairy tale. | reformer, refuses to accept. The 
workers’ solidarity against the 
mill owners’ cunning. This theme 
only hinted at in “Hard Times, 
is the logical conclusion of the — 
textile-derama& ic : -.. e , 
TEE L, -! § ot be oP 


the schools. 

Original plays on TV were gen- 
‘erally weary potboilers of crime 
George Gobel defied the pro-|and murder, which seem to cry for 


phets, and after a few fumbles with an infusion- of Geritol | for tired 
skits he got on the track with the! blood. At rare intervals a good one 


. . . ae ‘ " 
monologues that won. him acclaim made the year memorable, like 


“You and Me and the Gatepost” by 


_third and a united East-West Ger- at Wimbledon and Forest . In that the attention span of its Sun-| - Quiz shows. flung money around 
man team fourth, followed by Hun-|the pros, Dick Gonzales mowed| da night audience cannot last the|more than ever,» with Groucho, 
ary, Italy and Britain. . ‘down rookie zeny Syren and is. 90 minutes. _ ‘3 ‘Marx holding his own even while; 

ye: Cortina, the Worker reporter clearly by far the best in the werld,| . The Hallmark Hall of Fame has others raised the ante Edgar 

(sew friendly..coexistence in action, ' as: pro:te-be, Rosewall -will-dliscoves/.proven,. (however, that, 90 «minutes: Bergen's three puppets introduced 
vy ° gid vd nodes? cen oi Betis Oo ot td SIO Mt ice tore ote sete Ort at 
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Not All Sour Grapes on Olympics 


SOUR GRAPES, 1956 vintage, have been a dime a dozen since 
the Soviet boys and girls at Melbourne swept past our lads and las- 
sies to win the “unofficial” but avidly followed team point score. | 


You may have sten some of them .. .. “track and field is the 


only sport that counts anyhow, who cares about those other sports” 


(it IS the MAIN sport in the games and we did do better in them 
than ever before, but some people do care about the other sports. 
L.R.). . . . “Why should we compete with them, they'll use it for 
Communist propaganda about the superiority of their way of life.” 
... “They're a bunch of pros anyhow” (none of the Soviet athletes, 
reported Avery Brundage after an investigation, make their living 
from sports, which is what pro means). 

It is our pleasure today to r@port that all has not been sour 
grapes in the Olympic post mortems here. By no means. 

For instance, that radical paper “The Wall Street Journal” in 
an editorial entitled “From Marathon to Melbourne” made its poiit 
that the Olympics are a contest between individuals, not teams, and 
concluded: * 

“But all this aside, what is all this confusion between sports 
‘and geopolitics? Even ifthe Olympics were a team event, why 
should we begrudge the Russians their cheers or pick up our jave- 
lins and go home to sulk in shame? The only thing that could pos- 
sibly shame us about any losses at Melbourne would be to let the 
world think America had lost the spirit of Marathon.” 

Well spoken, Wall Street Journal. Our sentiments exactly. (We 
believe you can survive the guilt by association). 

Another rather refreshing bit came from the Herald Tribune’s 
Red Smith, who had a gently trenchant comment to make on the 
carryings on of our weightlift coach, the professionally truculent 


__Bob Hoffman. 


Under the heading “Voice of Amateurism,” Smith wrote: 

“There was also the statemanlike diplomacy of Bob Hoffman, 
coach of America’s weightlifters, in his comments regarding the 
Russian musclemen. Before competition started, he declared the 
United States hardly ever got a fair shake from the international 
jury because the jurors were under the Soviet thumb. 

“When the competition was over he boasted that his remarks 
had frightened the jurors into impartiality, and he added the graci- 
ous comment that Russian amatuers are paid employes of the state. 

““ They don’t give it the old college try,’ he said ‘they give it 
the old business try.” Hoffman is a_ professional manufacturer of 
barbells from York,*Pa. By an-odd coincidence, many of America’s 
champion weightlifters gravitate to York, where, presumably, thev 
can best preserve their pure amateurism under the fatherly guid- 
ance of the York Barbell Co. ...” 


AS TO the stuff about the Soviets using any victories to pro- 
claim the superiority of their way_ of life over ours, we have the 
post-Olympic article by UP from Moscow in which it tells of the 
quiet, “played down,” Soviet reaction, the Russians saying the Ameri- 
cans were very good in many things, the Soviets were very good in 
many things, both had weak spots, something to learn from each 
other, and most important was ‘the friendly fraternal spirit of the 


games. 
» 


MOST OF THE American writers on the scene spoke of the 
overall spirit of friendship at the games,_the “triumph of the Olym- 
pic ideal” at a time of some international tension in the political 
arena. Many gave specific instances of friendship between “east and 
“west,” such as reporter Allison Danzig in the New York Times, 
who wrote‘after our basketball victory over the Soviets: 

“There was a much friendlier spirit between the Russians and 
Americans and less tension than at Helsinki. The Americans gave a 
pair of white basketball shoes to each Russian and the Soviet play- 
ers prized the footgear above all else. The Russians gave a collec- 
tion of Russian stamps to the Americans. Russell was the Soviet 
players’ particular favorite. When the final ended, the Russians em- 
braced him.” 

oy * 

BUT NOW we must come to a fascinating piece of writing 
on the Olympics in ‘U.S. News And. World Report. 

Did you ever read the Frank Merriwell k? Remember the 
parts in which he compared his hero with someone from another 
country? It usually went something like this: As Frank Merriwell 
and Rene Collet faced each other, they seemed_to symbolize the 
youth of their homelands . . . the Amrican upright, handsome, mas- 
culine, clean cut, determined and honest, the Frenchman crouch- 
ing, shifty looking, tricky, ready to use any tactic, fair or foul. 

If Burt L. Standish, the author of Frank Merriwell, weren’t in 
his grave, you would swear he was writing for “U.S. News And 
World Report,” for here is what that publication had to say about 
the American and Soviet heroes of the games, sprinter Bobby Mor- 
row and distance star Vladimir Kuts: 

of their homelands. 


_ “The two seemed to symbolize the athl 
Morrow is lean and lithe with a smooth n in his stride. Kuts 


| is a graccless runner who seems to pound his opponents into the 


ras gent constantly shifting tactics and almost incredible stam- 

Among other things, one might mildly wonder whether if Mor- 

row had been one of the many exceptional Negro champions on our 

team, “U.S. News And World Report”, would have written about 
him as symbolizing his homeland. 

Ah, but the very same magazine later in the very saine_article 
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LETTER big reason for the fantastic pro 
r ae scores is FATIGUE. The play- 
Dear Mr. Rodney ‘ ers have a ridiculous phot or 

“As an old time basketball a game as taxing as basketball, 
player, I must confess I cant and, to make it worse, they have 
get interested any longer in artificially lengthened the game 
games where teams can scoré by eight minutes. The pro 
100 points and lose, where the. games are 48 minutes to the 
basket is so cheapened that there colleges’ 40. While it may sound 
is almost no meaning to any adoxical to some, the truth 
single basket except one that wn to players is that the 
wins the game. I would like to tireder a team is the higher the 
ask your opinion about this. score is “a to ge, since you 
From someone who was consid- can’t play defense when you're 
ered a. star- when he scored 15 pooped, and just tend to swipe 
points, and with good-reason. wearily at your opponent. It is 
».- Old Timer. ° easier to score than to defend. 

So one obvious solution would 
be to bring the game back to 
the classic 40 minutes and cut 


~- « e AND ANSWER 


cer Sports 7a 
Q. and A. on High Court Scores 


- 


believe this would cut an aver- 
age of 20 points or more off the 
total score in any game. The pro 
doubleheaders are much too 
lengthy to sit through anyhow 
for people who must get up the 
next morning. 

A companion suggestion would 
be to increase the time limit be- 
fore taking a shot from 24 sec- 
onds to 30 or 34, allowing a little 
more time to set up a play and 
cutting down on the ruii-and- - 
heave character of the game. 

In saying all this I don’t mean 
to run “down the abilities of the 
present players in any way. Like 
all athletes, I believe they are 
better and I don’t believe any 
team of the pre-war past could 


to the top.... 
uv 


My opinion, for what it is 
worth, is that offensive skill, 
meaning shooting abilities and 
variety of shots, has improved 
tremendously and that this com- 
bined with the constantly in- 
creasing tallness of the breed 
accounts in good part‘for the 
higher scores. 


Along with, this I would point 
the finger at, failure to teach 
enough defense, with coaches 
going along with the attacking 
ervor. What can happen, at 
least in college, when a coach 
with good material teaches de- 


' fense, was shown in the past 


feW years by ~San, Francisco, 
which held its opponents “down” 
at the 50 level. 


As for the pros, old timer, I 
completely agree with you: They 
are losing my interest too when 
the Knicks can score 128 points 
and lose. That is the silly stage. 

I believe something can = 
done, something else is respon- 
sible besides the increased 
heights and shooting skills. A 


End of Road? — 


at pe ee . . 
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SUGAR RAY ROBINSON, 
1956's comeback kid, is_ the 
underdog Wednesday night at 
Madison Square Garden against 
rugged Gene Fullmer of Utah, 
top aspirant for Ray’s middle- 
weight crown. The theory is 
that Bobo Olson was not a real 
test, having been rendered an 
empty shell by Archie Moore, 
and that Sugar Ray’s age will 
show against the selid body 
punching of Fullmer. But then, 


Ray is not one for theories, 36 


years old or not. He seemed to 
know what he was doing when 
everyone begged him not to 
continue his comeback a 
ago. Can't get further back than 
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|The campaign for th nt of 
{the sett oe ell fhe “erat g It was the only one of 43 proposi- 
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down on the fatigue factor. I 


THE STEEL UNION ELECTION 


(Continued from Page 2) charge of “soft unionism” at Ra- 
hastily yor: od immediately after . 
the-Los Angeles convention of the 
union last September to secure the. THE RARICK FORCES have 
backing of the required 700-odd *™”* weeks of campaigning before 


locals for a special convention to| them. Presumably in that period 


rescind the dues raise. This seem- they will emerge with a more def- 
‘nite program. But campaigning 


a cr Ramco Ne. prod See B reached a tense level even before 
iin aneantinion ka eniat tnaht See! the nomination deadline. In a num- 
dues protest movement had its ori-| Der of locals physical combat took 


gin and main base initially in the ?'*°* , 
Beaver Valley area of Pennsylva-| One of the first demands made 
nie by the Rarick group when the nom- 


When following a meeting of ination was announced, was for 
the union’s general executive, *P@°e ™ the unions paper, the 
board, the USA’s officialdom -an.| Steelworker, which is sent to the. 
nounced, on the ground that the| home of each member. Mce- 
move was “unconstitutional.” the O0ald administration has devot- 
main effort of the movement was ed the bulk of the last two issues 


a Atrrce of the monthly for its campai 
directed tO nominating a alate . samne ‘of it tie ae 


against’ the administration.- The tacks upon the “rebels.” The de- 


iti h | ; 
Cae caoukden even threatened mand for space is. unquestionably 


an embarassment to the adminis- 
MANY ACQUAINTED with | ‘tation. It never had such a prob- 


the effectiveness of machine con- lem before. 
Meanwhile, leaders of other un- 


trol in the USA were surprised). ; 
that the “rebels” were able to se-ions' are watching the dues rebel- 


cure enough locals to get on the lion in the steel union with some 
ballot. Praga? The creation of a rank and 


Last year the USA had an elec- file opposition, even if not now 
tion contest, but it was a special) S798. enough to reyerse a dues 
ballot to fill the vice-presidential|'48¢. is frowned upon by bureau- 


vacancy because of death. The op- cratic labor leaders. In the typo- 
graphical union a dues raise was 


position candidate was one of the 
top leaders, the regional director defeated. The members of the In- 


of New York, and had the backing ternational Association of Machi- 


‘ nists, too, defeated a per capita 
of several other regional heads. raise through a referendum vote. 


stand up against today’s best. 


tions-in the IAM referendum that 
drew wide rank and file suppo at as voted down. In the United 


_ jand won a third of tle vote. It Automobile Workers, too, a fight 


was only at the very end of the |. building up against a recom- 


campaign, however, that some is- 
sues, especially “one man control” a raise of 50 cents month- 


eame into the picture. | 


The. Rarick-led group consists | 
entirely of workers in the mills, Its| Mont 
program is not very comprehen-. 


sive, with the dues protest the es- ; 
sential common denominator for (Continued from Page 4) 


the hastily - formed movement.|Confederate Capitol building, {fs 
There by also considerable vague-| now pomaenss gi Pe presence of a 
ness of perspective, although dis-| Negro church whose pastors name 
satisfaction with the Me onakd is linked with the historic quest of. 
administration seems to be the prin-) human freedom. 
cipal motivating element. On Feb. 18, 1861, Jefferson 
One example of this confusion}Davis, President of the Confeder- 
was evident in statements by Ra-|acy, said in his inaugural address: 
rick against forcing anyone to join) “The impartial and enlightened 
the union or pay dues. This was| verdict of mankind i 
interpreted “a organ: to the un-|the rectitude 
ion shop. Revak, in a gf who knows 
as vice-presidential candidate on! judge of 
the eve of the nomination dead-| which we | 
line, leaving the opposition no time! government of our fathers 
a. replacement, hurled the spirit.” 


told it all, rather ruefully 
_ “Soviet sports c in factories, offices, 
aboiit twenty million members. . 


farms,” it says, “have 


million athletes participated in 


If there’is a ‘secret” to the fa 


' 
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ANOTHER ST.-90 PARLEY 


* port the International Committee) 


‘and. that low levels of chronic ir- 


—_ 


mendations for human, maximum 
permissible exposure.” . 

He said it ‘was found that sub- 
lethal -single doses of 200 to 300 
roentgens “will probably produce 
temporary sterility of one to two 
years duration.” 

_ He said, moreover, that “there is 


(Continued from Page 4) 


formation, he said, on various ty 
of radiation, “would be put in oe 
terms.” : 

The reporter asked if questions 
could be asked at the coming con- 
ney and — eee — 
in a letter to ew York Limes! some indication that, unlike most 
of Oct. 31 by Dr. William G. Cahan| effects tem rary sterility may be 
of Memorial center. Pee! produced about as well by a few 

. . . is there a scientist who Laadied roentgens in daily doses 
knows the exact amount of stron-|over a period of months as by the 
tium-90 required to produce bone/same dose given acutely.” 
cancer in any given human being?” 
Dr. Cahan had asked. 


- “Nobody could answer,” he said, | Nehr U 


“and nobody will know for years.” 
(Continued from Page 5) 


“That was just the point Dr. 
Cahan made,” the radiologist was 

from its own disarmament plans) 
whenever the Soviets agreed to at 


told. “He cited the case of the 
radium watch dial painters who 
N least a partial version of Eisenhow- 


the ti f their brushes *“ 
pointed the tips of their brus *|er's open skies plan. They had pre- 


with their lips, saying that even|** : 
= a iis Saal of| Viously agreed to the Western plan 
oe a ass. yout bebas any that Adlai Stevenson had said in a 


them knew they were ill, or why. . 
In other words, that it takes a long| New Jersey speech during the a 


time, and that if it gets to that point! 2 the election campaign 


4 
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concluded: “I think the changes 
are fundamental, the changes to- 
ward democratization and liberal- 
ization.” : 
Everywhere he went Nehru 
taught a simple geography lesson. 
That China was the most populous 
nation on earth. That you cant 
have a representative world organ- 
ization without one-fourth of hu- 
manity represented. And he also 
read a lessori to some who had 
conceived the idea of “two Chinas.” 
There really was only one. And 
to: call Formosa China was insult- 
ing the intelligence even of little 
children in Asia. A vital aspect of 


coexistence today, Nehru pointed | 
out; calls for recognition of China. | 


® would he ixrevercible—" ‘Democratic candidate assailed the 
“I agree with him completely »| Administration for backing away 


Dr. Steinhausen said, speaking of on fixed limits for'the armed forces’ 
Dr. Cahan’s purpose, “but I don’t of the major powers. 


think I’d put that in a paper—it} And_on the eve of Nehru’s ar- 
would scare the daylights out of tival Washington had apparently 
people.” decided to modify its disarmament 
+ stand in such a way as to help 
NOT that he did not think the remove that old hassle between in- 


ublic should know ‘all available|/spection and disarmament: It was 
formation, he said,‘that was the these aspects of the disarmament 
urpose of the radiological-public|discussion that impressed Nehru 
oe th conference, “but they should|With-the closeness of the American 


be told only what they can under- and soviet government positions. 
stand.” The trick was to get progress to- 


Besides, he said, the radium ward agreement and not only ‘in 


watch dial painters of the 30s were | SCOring debating points. | 
victims of literally hundreds. of! Just before Nehru left for these 
watches with poisonous substance shores he had made a sharp criti- 
being put on their tongues. ‘cism of the Soviet intervention in| 

“It is not critical today,”|Hungary.:So, the cold warriors 
he said. “On the other hand, it is|lere prepared for a Roman holiday 


such a complex situation that every}on the issue of Hungary in con- 
statement you make brings up|nection with his visit. They were 


something else.” The only answer|sorely disappointed. The Indian 
was to continue the search for the; Prime Minister made it clear that 
answers, he said, and the coming his major interest in the Hungarian 
conference he felt to be “a step Situation was to secure a calm and 
in the right direction.” amicable, settlement. He was con- 

* cerned not in heating up the con- 


EARLIER this month, the State|troversy but pacifying it. And 
Society of Industrial Medicine, | Nehru also linked the proposal for 
meeting in New York City, heard mutual» evacuation — of foreign 
Dr. Harry A. Blair, physiologist and|troops in Europe with the Hun- 
director_of the University of Roch-|84™an situation. 
ester's-Atomic Energy Project, sup- 


* 
IN REPARTEE with reporters 


on Radiation Protection’s proposal Nehru proved he was Master of 
to reduce the accepted maximum | Doth diplomacy and logic. He was 


dose of radiation for industrial | 48ked, at his Washington ress 
workers. conference, why India wouldnt 


The~ National Committee on|/Codemn Russia on Hungary. He 


Radiation Protection’s present rec- | teplied: 
ommendation of 3-1 | 
mmendation 0 Q roentgens Per sles ‘gpm sagpmittdnBiagy Bee 


week as the maximum dose of ex- va 
ternal (gammy ray) radiation for | 5t™8 denunciation or condemna- 
workers in atomic industry is ac-| "07 OF are we > eae age 2 os 
cepted by industry. If exposure Sgn approach to nt gps em. 
continuous this is about 15 roent-'¢ en India attempted to ~ 
gens a year. The _ international which Se se ae hae ee dee 
committee, said Dr. Blair, proposes; “*™ Im eHect, was ‘ 
retary General of the UN should 


reduction so that no more than five : 
roentgens, rather than 15, be ac-|™0¥e ™ the matter himself on be- 


cumulated in one year, and no 
more than 50. roentgens in each 
decade of life beginning at 20 years 
of age. For a 40-year working life 
that wou!d mean 200 roentgens. 
Dr. Blair said that “the clinical 
impression that recovery from sub- 
stantial single doses is complete, 


Otherwise, people sit apart from 
each other, condemn each other, 
and nothing is done.” 

* 


NEHRU was interested that it 
should end up with progress toward 
coexistence. And he indicated he 
wasn't disappointed in his talks 
radiation are without effect, is! “wit, the ‘Admiinetration is, not 
oy eines. SO ‘buying the Knowland-McCarthy 

ough radiation injury shows| jolic of seeking military interven- 
substantial recovery, he said, “this ‘*: e ~) 

oe ; > a”... tion in Hungary and Eastern Eu- 

recovery is incomplete. Continu- rope Aa 
ae or plan Sag because — The Indian Prime Minister prov- 
. uFy JS partly ureparable OF\ed to be an astute judge of trends 
irreversible. This was first observed] in the socialist world as well as 
quantitatively in the form of radia-|in the capitalist countries. Asked 
Gon gene mutations which | whether Stalinists were de- 
presumably arise from permanent! feated in Russia, Nehru replied: 
alterations in the germ cells.” 

But in additior to gene muta- 


Collier’s 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tion which puzzles so many... 
how come magazines with cir- 
culations over four million have 
to fold up? What's the angle? 

You learn that Crowell-Col- 
lier announces it lost seven and 
a half million dollars on the two 


magazines last year, yet had a 


net five million profit. Where | 


did they make 12% million on? 
You learn their ,stock jumped 


the moment they announced the 
irrevocable death of the 68- 
year-old Collier's and the 83- 
year-old Woman's Home Com- 
panion. Collier's -had a circula- 
tion when it died,, of 4,179,700 


readers, as compared to Satur- | 


day Evening Post's 4,800,000. 
Look, which gobbled up the lists 
and “good name” of Collier's is 
running at 4,100,000, as com- 
pared to Life's 5,600,000. You 
would imagine Collier's circula- 
tion plenty big enough to attract 


and you think of yourself asa 
. . full 


o you take this?) “Also staff 
writers, $80 for college gradu- 
ates,” the notice concludes. 


There's a good. salary. 
“$8,500,” the sign says, “Adver- 
tising sales. Young.” 

But many of the salaries are 
not so high for skilled workers. 
“Junior Proofreader $55,” you 
see. And “Bill handlers, $50 to 
$65.” This is not exactly high 
living in 1956's cost of living. 

Readers Digest wants “pro- 
duction man, $75.” There is a 
Newark Department Store look- 
ing for a “fashion artist, $70.” 
An advertising agency posts 
“Public relations for hotel, typ- 
ists, receptionists; $66." The 
Cambridge U. press calls for 
“library work for females, $55- 
$60.” | 

There is one newspaper with 
a possible job posted. The 
Washington Post, “Part produc- 


tion manager, personnel mana- | 


ger. Salary is “open,” and what- 
ever that means, there are many 
such. “Advertising salesman sell 
cover pages TV mag, salary 
open”. ..* “House Beautiful . . . 


| proofreader and producer.” 


. sales 
young 


“Penn Mutual Life. . 
or sales management, 
men 25-38.” 

You must not allow yourself 


| to get too “old” in magazine 


work where there is no union, 
no seniority, no severance. That 
much is clear enough. : 


Our Resolution 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ledo, Ohio, $18.25; Chicago, LH, $1; Brooke 
lyn, K, $7; Brooklyn, IR, $5; Bronx, NB 
defense group, $7; New York, $22; Brooke 
lyn, $11; Manhattan, RL, $10; Bronx, $% 
New York, $5; East Bronx, $10. 


AFRICA 


(Continuéd from Page 5) 
port.” 

“These events,~ taken together, 
clearly expose the fact that South 
Africa has become a police state, 
Tle nation is controlled by a gov- 
ernment which identifies opposi- 
‘tion to its policy with treason and 
use its executive power to enforce 
its political ideology. 

“The ‘attack upon the group of 
people arrested is clearly meant to 
be an attack upon opinions rather 
sthan activities. 


THE AMERICAN Committee 
on Africa, recounts, in a special 
bulletin on the South Africa arrests, 
the background to the present trial. 

“On Sept. 29, 1955 (and a few 
days thereafter) the homes of hun- 
dreds of persons and. the files of at 
least 48 organizations were raided 
by the police in South Africa. ‘che 
head of the Special Branch (political 
police) reported that the object of 
the raid was to discover evidence of 
treason, sedition and offenses under 
ithe Suppression of Communism Act 
and the Riotous Assemblies Act. 
... Then on April 30, 1956, in Par- 
liament the Minister of Justice C. 
RR. Swart, was asked a question 
about the raid and what could be 
expected. He replied that before 
|the end of the vear there would be 
probably 200 arrests on the charge 
of treason.” 

Prof. Z. K. Mathews, one of 
those arrested, “is known to a Jarge 
‘body of people in the U.S:,” the 


‘and scratching around to keep go- ACOA bulletin savs. 


He studied at Yale University 


“The whole point was: Are we. 


half of the UN to get things going. |. 


tions, Dr. Blair re vealed othe 


enough advertising. 

The nearest thing to an ex- 
planation I could glean was 
this: the big advertising agen- 
cies have increasingly used thé 
money earmarked by their pro- 
ducts in the very top magazines. 
Shoot it all in Life and Sateve- 
post in big displays, rather than 
spreading it. “Bigness” in this 
fierce competition for advertis- 
ing dollars and survival is not 
big enough if it’s over four mil- 


lion’ circulation but rates ony | 


third, , 
* 

ITS. A GOBBLE ‘em up 
monopoly story. Just as Pack- 
ard and - Studebaker had to 
merge to even try to stay alive 
against the pressure of the “Big 
Three” in auto, so Look has to 
gobble Collier's in its “war” with 
Henry Luce’s giant Life. The 
500 skilled ok hard working 
editorial workers in the Crow- 


| ell-Collier Building? A tiny side 


casualty. The 2,000 production 
mechanical- workers out in 
Springfield, Ohio, where it is al- 
most impossible to hook up with 
another such job in the field? 
We regret to inform you. . . The 
final issue of “Colliers,” dated 
Jan. 4, has indeed skimpy ad- 
vertising, yon note, compared 
to the two top dogs. Nothing 
about the issue suggests the 
sudden ending. There are dang- 
ling serials . . . . and advice on 
how to spend leisure time. 
(There was no pension plan 
either at Collier's and Woman's 
Home Companion), 

Bigger and fewer and more 
“monolithic” grow the nation’s 
press-and magazines. Gobble up 
the slightly weaker ones. . . 

The Woman’s Home Com- 


‘ panion, you are told, was in a 


similar position behind the 
“real biggies” in its field, Cos- 
mopolitan and Red Book. An- 
other factor which rocked “Com- 


_panion” was the new phenom- 


enan of seven-cent women’s 
magazines put out by and 
through the super - grocery 


You make your way down to 
thé 10th ' Crowell- 
j ding, - into the 


ellyn, HAS, $5; New York, $5; Pittsburgh, | 


ing. We should have that amount, 
‘What we fail to raise then will year 1952-53, he was the Henry 
have to be raised early in the new Luce visiting professor at Union 

_We are still hoping the holiday City, aid spoke widely around the 
gifts of our readers, plus the $25 country. When he returned ‘to 
will | 

pull us through. fiscated at the airport and many 

AS REGARDS the circulation of them returned to him. This vear 
crusade on our part and on those the University of Fort Hare, the 
‘only school of higher education 

Total to date Africa. He also has been the presi- 
Make all checks and money dent of the Cape Branch of the 

Durin. Send all contributions to | — Hocil 
| P. O. Box 231, Cooper Station, YMCA C P 
| buy postal money orders and | an e 
_ bank checks without revealing | o 
| identity if you so wish. | 
os . a e 
of supporting groups, to get it off. 

‘the floor. We ask for such a crusade. : 
land in behalf of Council on Monday hailed a court 
‘your paper and the things for ruling that the Young Womens 
which it stands. . ib eR, 
Ihe ruling, it is 
‘pointed out, establishes the_ right 

The following are the donations) ‘® P! . — 
received from Dec. 18 through profit welfare organizations exempt 
DECEMBER 18 the state's law. 

Kings Highway, New York, 8S, $10, Gar-/ The ruling by State Supreme 
$25; Chicago, EB, $10; Worcester, Mass.’ cated an injunction that barred the 
Stele Man elds. Nee work, 0.” onion from picketing Capitol Hotel 
DECEMBER 19 

New Orleans, La., $1; Sunnyside, L. 1.,| fusing to rehire 66 elevator opera- 
chiatrist, $40; Philip Bonosky, $20; Chel- tors, maids, bellmen, engineers and 
sea, Elizabeth, $10; Manhattan, $10; New ) 
$2; New York, $10; Bronx, 8S, $5: New | hotel. The injunction had been 
York, AS, $7.50; Group of Bronx Women,| granted by Justice Henry Clay 
dens, L. I., $3; Brooklyn, Sam, $3; Printers, 
$50; A, A. Heller, $50; Bronx Hungarian-| YWCA was exempt from the state 
gtapher, $5. 

DECEMBER 2 ployers to deal with unions. He 
ruled that no labor dispute can 
Queens, Harry, $10; Old friend somewhere 
in USA, $5; New York, FH, $2; Midwood ~ 
area, Brooklyn, $50; Midwood, Brooklyn, tions. 
r0020: Atmaleae| , Dut Justice McGivern held that 
York, two food workers, $15; New York icketing or displaving of plac- 
, ’ “ ,; On pic © . P y g . P 
couple, SC, $40; Chicago, Freedom of the ards, provided, the purpose ‘s law- 
$42; St. Petersburg, Fla., 35; Greenville, 
S.C., $3; Park Falls, Wisc., $10; New York, Attorney Sidney Cohn of the 
: ; $10; ; " xliCK- 
oe I oe Ra ogy alge ten law firm of Boudin, Cohn & Glick 
yn. 58s Seemt ue, Eaeee Wormers, Ate Trades Council, said the ruling 
5% was a “landmark” for laber be- 


or close to it, by the year’s end.’ some years ago. In the academic 
year. - ‘Theological Seminary in New York 
coupon books sent to subscribers, South Africa his papers were con- 
drive, we know it will take another he has been the acting principal of 
ae . : 
Received last week ..$ 3,450 specifically for Africans in South 
| or@@s payable to Robert W. African National Congress. 
. New York City 3, N.Y. You tan 
The New York Hotel Trades 
‘throughout the 
+Christian Association is not exempt 

Such are vur resolutions. And | from picketing. 
such, we hope, will be yours. 

: to picket charitable and other non- 
Dec. 21: from collective bargaining under 
ie an Gs, Sank eee Ok: Diao [Count Justice Owen McGivern va- 
Upper East Side, New York, $8. ; 

purchased by the YWCA, for re- 
$10; Brighton Beach, $5; New York psy- 

others formerly employed | y the 
York, $10; New York, $1; New York, Phil, 
$100; Denver. Colo., $28; Springtield Gar-| (> eenberg, on the ground that the 
american, $25; New Jersey, $20; Lithe-|}ahor relations law requiring em- 
r New York, BJ, $10; Bronx, Jack, $5; 

exist affecting non-profit . institu- 
mated, $5; Inwood, New York, $10; New| there is no legal ground for a ban 
Press Committee, $123; Garment workers, 

ful and the signs tell the truth. 
$5; Hillsboro, N.H., $10; Bronx, YF, $2; 

For- ‘ 
est Hills, L. I, PT, $30; PRN, $3; Jamaiea,|Stein, representing the Hotel 
Queens, . 
cause it affirmed the right of 


unions to picket charitable institu- 


tions. ; 
The YWCA gave no imdication 


wB,{of its next steps. It may try to have 


the injunction reinstated on Jan.3 


;when the motion of making the 


Platt Picks Ten Best ‘56 Films 


By DAVID PLATT sponsible for the injustice get away, ning a wife “ain't no different than 


' |with “this attempt to impose cen-|throwing- a steer,” his first lesson 
FOR the first time since the|sorship”. He a ps0 Ph in the art of acting like a grown 
+ .|Pentagon wouldnt have complain-| up. | 

end of the war it“was a ed if, instead of officers, enlisted * 
paratively easy to select the|men ‘were presented as cowards) SOLID GOLD CADILLAC: 
ten best Hollywood films this |and weaklings. ‘Attack’ was brilli-| Judy Holliday, a small stockholder 
‘cked Mobv Dick antly acted by Eddie Albert, as ajwho holds ten shares worth a 
year. We picke ObY MICK; |spineless, bourbon-drinking south-| couple of hundred bucks in a bil- 
Giant, Solid Gold Cadillac, Storm'ern. captain who has the utmostilion dollar corporation evokes — 
Center, Lust for Life, Attack, War|contempt for his men, and Jack gales of laughter in the audience 
| Weace. Briendly - Pérsuasiog Palance, as an angry and fiercely in-| when she gets up a a stockholders 
_" : gis He y "itense victim of his cowardice. meeting and declares testily that 
Bus Stop and King Ag I. ie * any chairman — at y ag a 

But some of the films we threw year for presiding only four times 
out had their good points too: GIANT: Produced and directed by|_ten hours—is being “overpaid.” 


ga George Stevens. Screenplay by ; , 
| : Eighty Days, Judy is an artful performer with 
Around the Worn pipe eA 7 Fred Guiol and Ivan Moffat. Based a rich comic ¥ense ee there are Pee 
on the Edna Ferber novel. — a satirical thrusts - Si Une: x ye ven ~ 
Quite remarkable for its -por-/ 0° Wall Street tycoons, as for ; Is 
teayal of one woman's fight for dig- instance the scene where two of starred in ‘Storm Center 


popers, Court Jester. 
hair nel re hope to pick|~ ee the baddies are discussing their , 
In a jater column w tn! nity and equality, its forthright de-| giccessfy] legal grab of he com-| _WAR AND PEACE: Paramount|were threatened. The screenplay 


} the ; ; 
= ean va 9 rae sti] seuse Of the rights of Mexican-| pany. “Justice has triumphed,” says film directed by King Vidor and)of this friendly, humanistic and 
undreds of tawdry ORE BES FAGR ise|the new chairman of the board. shot in Italy with a mixed Holly- “ee ' 

1 " whelming mass|“™ericans a1 d its story of the rise Ne rr ead tatneds ocak Wallan nosh persuasive film was written by one 
eo — . of the ranch hand Jett Rink who What do tgs nse his side-kick 7 WHE of Hollywood's most talented writ- 
of movie entertainment. | shoots back nervously. “I thought|* This excellent movie, even 

Ce eae parlays a small patch of ground in-| we won.” though it leaves out much of the|&Ts Michael Wilson, author of the 
: ee = «ace to a fabulous oil eifpire. The film starts going down-hill| epic grandeyr of Tolstoy's master-| Mine-Mill movie Salt of the Earth, 

: na Earth mar ten| Jett Rink makes you think of the) when Judy is given a job in the ge deserves a top spot in any|but because he was an uncoopera- 
RE, Set ref oil tycoon who once rose from his|company with unexplained duties|!ist of Ten Best. Henry Fonda)... witness before the Un-Ameri- 
best in no particular order of pret-| oa ot a football game in Dallas|to keep her quiet and spends her stands out in the role of Pierre,| an Caieeiithen | seik? au Se 
and invited everyone_ present to|idle hours writing warm and friend- the seeker of truth who rejects war. listed in Hollywood, his name was 
* come over to his house for drinks y notes to the small stockholders. * omitted from the screen credits. 
MOBY DICK: Melville’s cen-|after the game. The party thrown) Eventually, the crooks are dis-| FRIENDLY PERSUASION: A “They do not hesitate,” he has 
tury-old epic of the sea turned into by Jett Rink in his privately owned armed. Judy, the friend of the! beautifully written, acted, directed|declared, “to | pomnace these ideas 
esr cte gg d tory by John combined hotel and — is a|“little people’ marries Paul Doug-|and heart-warming story of a|which are well represented in my 
an exciting adventure story Dy biting commentary. And though) las, the honest tycoon the bad men| Quaker family in southern Indiana| screenplay; they had no qualms 
Huston and Ray Bradbury. ithis oil man who looks upon Mexi-|tried to oust from the board. The}in the Civil War year 1862. It|about profiting from these ideas. 

On the philosophical level the|cans as inferiors is not tied up with|company’s dividends begin to go/shows how this family of Quakers,|They refuse, however, to identify 
movie falls short of the book. Greg-|the politics in the movie, some-)up—up. As a reward, the smallgentle, tolerant, pacifists took up|them as mine.” Thus, as he. says, 
L's Ahab lacks depth how he makes you think of the| stockholders buy Judy a solid gold) guns and* defended themselves/ “the illogic of the blacklist has been 
ory Pecks 7 fe Texas racist who backed McCarthy.) Cadillac to keep her warm. when their homes and loved ones! reduced to an absurdity.” | 


Though there are moments in his) 7), movies lost a promising and} THE KING ANDI: A warm and arent 


performance when he really looks' talented young actor when James| magnificent musical based on the! | 
like “a man cut away from the! Dean, who plays this character, lost| Rogers and Hammerstein stage hit.| R 


stake, when the fire has . . . wasted his life in an auto accident. “Giant”| 4 triumph for Deborah Kerr as 
all the limbs without consuming - ing inns eee veep rn * . wale yy rene! sre # (Continued from Page 6) . be sent to the, Illinois-Indiana 
’ ! eac 

them.” The character of Ishmael] o¢ the Mexican-Americans in Texas. aah the kl “tamily, and Yul aggeae i the gr eran — CeeenOn, The Nation: 
has been watered down. Ishmael|Nor does it do more than scratch| Brynner as thi cotinned, but mighty| Party, and the Left, would be al Committee, and the Auto 
is Melville himself expressing his|the surface of the struggles between| king caught between two far-apart| much harder and less fruitful. Commission of the Communist 
depth of feeling for the common|the rich lords of the cattle ranges| cultures who has a hunger for} That we ask The Worker to Party, and to the National office, 
man and the democratic spirit.;who wanted to hold on to their|/knowledge and a desire to serve| begin publishing such a “flyer” and the Michigan office of The 
“Thou shalt see it shining in the|feudal baronetcies and’ the newly/his people. The music and lyrics} on a national scale-as soon as Worker. 

arm that wields a pick or drives a|atrived power-hungry oil magnates.| have won a permanent niche in the| possible. Third District Communist 
spike”, he wrote in the chapter| Though the film gives the business) annals of popular. music. That copies of this resolution Party of Indiana. 
titled Knights and Squires. “To|t the off tycooms, it tems 0 Go| cca ae a ee So ee Se ; a 


meanest mariners and castaways, I) ©4Sy with the cattle barons. F i 


shall hereafter ascribe high quali- * * 

ties,” said Ishmael. Despite basic! STORM CENTER: Columbia &@ 

faults the movie has stature and film produced and directed by Dan- | 

magnificence. iel Taradash. Screenplay by Elick | 
* Moll. A gripping film against book- 


‘\ 


Ten Commandments, Picnic, Tea 
and Sympathy, Lovers and Lolli- 


erence. 


* 


LUST FOR LIFE: Screenplay| burning. ) 
by Norman Corwin. Direction by; The storm breaks when Bette | 
Vincente Minelli, Kirk Douglas is\Davis, a democratic small town’ 
Van Gogh in this important study)librarian turned down the request | 
of one of the greatest painters who) of the town’s bigots to yank from ‘ 
ever lived. the library shelves a controversial): 

It is for the most part a richly/book titled “The Communist! 
mature portrait of a creative artist} Dream.” Her “past” is dug up. ‘ 
in a hostile society. There is an|Years ago she was listed as a mem-' 
over-emphasis of the personal story|ber of a peace group. Of course | 
of Van Gogh to the exclusion of|she wasn’t a “red” said a member, : 
material that would throw light on|of the town council. But she was: : 
his fantastic growth as an artist be-|“careless,” a dupe. The hysteria: : 
tween the years 1890 and 1896 in — A defense rally fails. The): 
France. The film is at its best when|librarian gives up the fight, but’. 
it is showing us color and wide/the nightmare grows and becomes — 
screen reproductions of Van Gogh’s|a bonfire that destroys impartially, | } 
work, and in the scenes in Paris| Voltaire and the Bible. | 
where we get a glimpse of some * 


of the great debates.on art that are) BUS STOP: Produced and di- 
still being fought out. With Georges | rected by Joshua Logan. Screenplay | 
Seurat claiming that art is an ab- George Axelrod. Based on the) 


- 
- 
7 . 
. 
* 
_ 


stract science in which everything Iiam’ 
can be worked out in advance with we 
mathematical accuracy, and Van 
Gogh insisting that art must have 
its roots in the earth,:among the 


people. 
. 


This is one film in which every, 
character is a decent, likeable r-| 5 
son. Not a villain in the lot. Vou 4 
can identify yourself with any or, | 
all ” —. Fae de the kind of’ # 

ee ; opie you d like to have for neigh- 4% 
agATTACk: roe and — ors. And the actors all give the ii 
, y Pee A “amend Screenp Y1impression they;re having a. fine © 

y James Poe. ard-hitting MOVIC}time in their roles and they com- _ 
about cowardly, incompetent and|municate their feelings to the au- 
crooked pers f officers. : ,,|dience in a very vivid way. That | 

As authentic as anything by Bill goes for Marilyn Monroe, as the Me ——~—S 
Mauldin or Ernie Pyle. Streamlined | wistfy! nightclub singer who is HR pus 
and suspenseful. Frowned on by aching tebe loved, Don Murray @ ¥ 
the brass, The usual Pentagon co-|a¢ the impossible young colt who | 


operation denied. - Congressmanjeats raw hamburgers and. drives’} 

Melvin Price, Illinois Democrat,|his reluctant sweetheart wild by ; 

commended the producers for not} waking her up in the middle of the! 

knuckling under to the men in uni-|night to recite Lincoln's. Gettys-’ 

form who want to depict all phases|burg Address, Arthur O'Connell as 

of military life-through brass col-|the young cowbody’s inseparable Hm re 

ored glasses. Price said that the/companion, Betty Field as the Mm =" : + end deat ta ¢ 

idea that “a human being, because| friendly owner of the bus stop cafe, HE es ge 

he happens to be an officer, cannot!Eileen Heckart as the Phoenix @E  o% 9 60 

be | waitress and Robert Bray_as the He oe i 

bus‘ driver who gives'the brash; 

re rancher, who has. lived: sd} 
g among cattle he believes win- 
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an Ema Bill | TV & Movie Guide 
i mergency | | TV Gator Bowl Game: Georga Tech- 


Pitt WCBS .1:45 


| | = e e 7 Saturday, Dec. 28 Metropolitan Opera: Verdi’s Ernani 
| : = Movie: Nanook of the North (1922/ - with Milanov, Warren, Siepi, 
q ; Flaherty documentary) (5) 10] others 
$s a , | | a.m. ° Pin ne Phila. tga WCBS — Piati- 
4 a : Documentary: erican gorsky—cellist in Dvo Con- 
DETROIT.—A two-year $2 bil ESTIMATED ANNUAL ALLOCATION TO STATES d—story of 1776 in.N.:¥.| certo in B Minor for orchestra 


lion emer school construction UNDER TWO-YEAR, $2 BILLION SCHOOL PROGRAM ry 
program 5p Fe proposed © by ET a oe ae tate (4) 1 | and cello 
ual allotmen oten ass-| 7.3 ; aatie 

—" P ss = ue State or pee opeayar based < fay mi poriie Ju “- r A vs yy an. sap RADIO 

ichigan Wemocrat, wh0 Territ to 17 years, hi or, on a 50- ; 
is a member of the Senate Commit- ae : 1954 * bi ats matching basis* Gator Bowl: Pitt vs. Georgia Tech| — Sunday, Dec. 30 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare : (2) 1:45 __ {Caravan of stars WMGM 12:30 
and its Subcommittee on Educa-|TOTAI 36.919.000 $1,000,000,000 Movie: Thunder Rock (English)| afternoon 
tion, said he would introduce ajAlabama_— - 827.000 22. 399,295 (11) 2:30 Pro Football Chamiponship WRCA 
bill providi for this program) Arizona 6,337,890 Movie: Foreign Correspondent (7)} 2 
when the th Congress begins Arkansas 13,271,650 - 3. Directed by Hitchcock NY Philharmonic: Bernstein con- 
Jan. 3. California 68,795,900 East-West Football Game (4) 4:45} ducts Handel's Messiah WCBS 


He pledged that adoption of a|Colorado 333 9,019,305 : fe: «39 | 2:30 
ileal gee arma bill gone be|Connecticut 11,944,485 Cone aeeene- tae OS Years of Crisis: 1956. Edward Mur- 
his main objective in the 85th Delaware 2,085,545 World News (2) 6 |. woe ethers WE ae : 

Florida 19,040,755 News, weather etc. (2) 6 gente ; 
rr Meet the Press WRCA 6:35 


Congress. 
Sen. McNamara termed his Fed-|Georgia wryree gg a a wand ity Jack Benny Show WCBS 7 


“ ” Idaho 

oe yr satin Fare alee the Illinois 50,567,695 munications 1944-45 (9) 6:30 |Newsyear—1956 WABC 7:05 
—* increasing ortage of Indiana 943, 25,541,155 Famous Fil mFestival: by a Jean Shepherd: Show WOR -9:05 
Clon he sat. aa Stites, PEL base] ourstawomsc wove 

“While the discussion goes on > *5 pry vata y Z| THIS WEE 

. g Kentucky 20,774,195 others | WEEK ON TV 

am Bh ter - Pate es a! Louisiana oo ~ : I wong For ery ae Saturday, Dec 29 
the need for more classrooms grows Maryland 15°492.620 ” cosdnaa tialety show in Gleason's Nanook of the North (5) 10 am 
unabated,” Sen. McNamara said. |14) co chusetts | 25,907,875 absence. Sammy Davis, Jr. Fred/Thander Rock (11) 2:30 

rat <a = Fis wae gaily Michigan 42,604,705 | re me his Pennsylvanians,} § §. Sunday, Dec. 30 
age at a staggering 247,000 class- viseintpy’ : 16251.000 Me (4) 8. Vocalist Teresa | ' MOVIES 
rooms. On top of oat our “gr Milseoiri 22.913.910 Brewer, Louis Armstrong, Red} Magnificent Seven, 50th St Guild 
rd ar pe eg ‘a million new! Montana 3,981,495 yg and s iy ' |War and Peace, Loew's theatres 
school children each year. meen ag pines ae  atiorrayy ‘ ) &: Secrets of Life ‘Disney nature film) 

Neva A 04, 3 

“This situation carries with it!New Hampshire 3,196,030 College Basketball: Holiday Tour-|_ Sutton a 
not only the evils of overcrowded|New Jersey 28 330,910 : nament (11) 9 Ten Commandents, Criterion 
classrooms and half-day sessions,/New Mexico 5.796.190 George Gobel (4) 10 Wee Geordie, Little Carnegie 
but the more frightening aspect/New York 81,905,040 : Movie: Brighton Stranger (9) 10 | Oklahoma, RKO theatres 
of crumbling of educational qual-'Nosth Carolina 30,416,455 Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 Lust for Life, Plaza 
ity. ‘North Dakota 4,306,515 Late Show: High Barbaree (2) = 

“The bill I intend to introduce Ohio 50,540,610 11:15. NY TV Debut. Van John-|a Strada, 52 St Trans a 
is an emergency program that will/Oklahoma 14.275.745 son, June Allyson, Thomas Mit-|Arqund World In 80 Days, Rivoli 
start construction while a more Oregon 9,723,515 chell | Solid Gold Cadillac, Victoria 
permanent plan is worked out. It/Pennsylvania 62.691.77 TV | Private’s Progress, Midtown 
eer lena toe Sl Sandee, Doo. 98 Ballet of Romeo and Juliet, 72 St 

schools. . Sou arolina 2D, ? 

The bill would earmark’ $1 bil- South Dakota 4,306,515 Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 a.m > ER yor sambie 
lion in Féderal funds a year for; Lennessee 22,913,910 Mozart ,. aa. 
a maximum of two years to assist, Texas 54,901,295 Puerto Rican: Show (13) 10:30 DRAMA 


states and their communities Utah » rat UN in Action (2) 11 Good Woman of Setzuan, Phoenix 


abortus Memon 2,410,565 Camera Three (2) 11:30. Victorian|~”° 
novels Saint Joan, Coronet 


The 1 legislation adopts! Vitginia 22,995,165 ; 
formule of allocating funds. to’ Washington 14,978,005 Learn To Draw (5) 11:45 Candide, Martin Beck mi 
state and territory on the) West Virginia ov aaron Let’s Take A Trip—Mineola Skating ga Bowe be Journey Into Night, 
3 | isconsi 21,830,510 nk j | Helen Hayes 
basis of their proportion of the! = Rink in LI (2) Noon Bells are Ringing, Shubert 


Oe eS . Wyomin 1,950,120 tgers (13) 1:30. 
nation’s “children m the 5 to | IT) sleek x 622.955 — bs a — ; 0 ) [Se rate Tables, Music Box 
Lil Abner, St. James 


age group. ra ; 
: ~ .,._. District of Columbia - 4.008 ,580 f 12 pre- 
States and their communities | _ : 297 935 sabia ee ee (The Apple Cart, Plymouth 
Old Vic Company, Winter Garden 


ld : -,. 4cuam 
oe Sarg to provide Hawaii 3,521,050 1956 NY News Review (4) 1:45 vompa , 
ay eae ae 'Puerto Rico 19,447,030 New Frontier—science (2) 3. Spe-| Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit 
Alloeation of the full Federal’ Virgin Islands 216,680 cial p m ' |Major Barbara, Morosco : 

by ial entves PT OS **On the basis of an.average cost of $38,000 per classroom. ae China Sasi en Owe — ee 

. ct dhgee ic: | ; , : ; , ra nen : 
construction of an estimated 52,632)F igure would vary slightly depending on regions. Tiecenaet ier talk (7) 3:35 |My Fair Lady, Hellinger- Theatre 
| Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 


classrooms a year for two years Johns Hopkins — documenta 
, year | - ry (7) 
Sen. McNamara said. -; 3:30. Painters discussed Lys 
This was based on the Depart- f | Crs O é Big News of ’56 (2) 4 Dairy of Anne Frank. Cort Theatre 
(7) 4 Inherit the Wind, National 


ment of Health, Education and, College Press Conference 
Weltare yardstick of $38,000 per a a Years of Crisis—1956 (2) 5. Special.|Arms and the Man, Downtown 
classroom. Specific costs would Edward Murrow—chairman : Theatre _ 
vary in different regions. C | age hy a iT} | Newsyear—1956 (7) ~tny ; Mn oe —— a 
Th sed bi , so. Telephone Time—The Mountain Mel Candido, Greenwich Mews 
ally that “no s cemtnint = DETROI1. — Ten percent of the|skilled trades’.conference that a} That Moved (2) 6 Judy Garland Shew, Palace 
officer ) ‘ted full airing of the 1958 demands' Air Power (2) 6:30. The 1930s.|Mrg;Wonderful, Broadway Theatre 
, or employe of the United| UAW’s 1,660,000 members, the ~~ # d atre 
States shall ; dinseat would take place at the UAW 16th} Includes excerpts from .FDR : 
-S Siam exercise any direction,! skilled workers will seek in the hee - mpg f de — 
supervision, or control over the per-! ea Bch des aid convention in Atlantic City, April speeches, sto 9) pression, 
sonnel, curriculum, or pro rah of fee negotiations, elimination of|/7, Aso in January, 1958, a second] rise of world dictators, ete. 
any school or adhant 16, ey ” a 50 cents an hour differential be-|convention will be held to build a You Asked For It (7) 7 
The only NR eae exer. tween skilled workers in jobbing| $100 million dollar strike nee A oe ae (2) 7:30 ce 
cised would be the passing on state|Shops and those in General Motors, gg Risogee wad Chrysler Magiaihe perce 
applications for funds by the U. S./F ord, Chrysler, Studebaker-Pack- wil be sought for the first time. | Steve Allen—variety. Guests: Tony Salurday Menheten 
would de pie =e. SMO land, Ampeciaen Meters: ‘Along, with sa Bennett, singer; comic Andy} swie MUSIC ALLIANCE Concert de- 
. ect t m. i at ‘aeese | a : io 
et oe TE co, age caacie wil Seeialists Assail | Griffith; Rangers hockey team [Carbegie Hall 57th St. and Tumave. Satur 
nized that the bili made no attempt|°~ °°" pg SE wapactne s i Dictatorships TV Playhouse: Jessica .Tandy and Seen of tivd Choral ia 
to answer .other pressing education| tional skilled trades conference in| Grace Fields in A Murder is .n-| C9" | 
: Chicago, _ ~ lim Latin America) nounced by Agatha Christie (4) 9} Tix trom’ $140 to $3 at I Union Squar W., 
hers salaries and Also the skilled workers will be BUENOS AJRES, | Movie: China Clipper with Bugart|®0om 720. 7 
of tifie ion, jallowéd to strike, contingent on in- “ and O'Brien (5) 9 © | Brooklyn—Monday 
y im-|termational union authorization if The Latin-American consultative| Omnibus (7) 9. Agnes de Mille} 
rtant needs, and I hope they will|? ™ajarity don't wish to accept a}committee of the Socialist Interna-| chronicles history of choregraphy 
covered by other legislation, it}"€W agreement section of tional has condemned dictatorships| Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 . 
to me the first orde j 
is to get the schools built,”| 


tin tin American |$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 ae 
aid=-sclcgliguadinaaticary |What's My Line (2) 10:30 ae Seneca wom 2 
republics. | wae Drew Pearson (5) 11 Til 
These} A resolution adopted at | Late Show: Rasputin and the Em- 
fe8 jeommittee's closing conference ses- (2) 11:15. John, Ethel and 
aa pe {the conference on economic issues. sion yesterday said the present ionel Barrymore (2) 11:15 
: | UAW ments of Colombia, Cuba,|Hy Gardner—interviews Linda Dar- 
ic, Guatemala,| ‘nell (4) 11:15 
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Tallying the Year's Results for N.-Y. La 


In the 13,000-member Meat|spread dissatisfaction among. the 
Cutters local 342. in New York, members with the conduct of union 
largest in the international uniog,| affairs.” (Dist; 65 News). ; 
.This union, in the van of labor 


courts after years of stubborn cam-fists and their push for more mili- 
paigning. — tant union policies were shown dra- 
The taxi drivérs of New York, matically in electrical, aircraft, | 
for years victims of the worst open) meat cutters, transit, distributive} the incumbent Block administras 
shop anti-union employers in ‘the and other local unions in the state.|tion was confronted with an opp on various fronts, then- proceeded 


metropolitan area, carried through| In the big General Electric Lo- sition slate for the first time. to launch an aggressive push to 
a dramatic organizing drive, es+|cal 301 of the International Union| @0ti-machine ‘ ticket, while it loft handle all grievances in the shope 


tablished a majority union, and arejof Electrical Workers in Schenec- {it is challenging the count), appa: to organize.the unorganized, 
now trying to break through on un-|tady,. an election last month re- ently reflect the deepseated | for a fighting wage program in cur- 
ion recognition and collective bar-|sulted in all. incumbent officials| Sievances of the union membefs|rent and upcoming. contract nego- 


aining rights. except one being ousted, with an| With the long intrenched Block re-|tiations, ~ —__ 
’ dl : especially the - CIO,| opposition group winning 11 of 12|8™™e and for a more democratic; With 1957 here, labor in the ~ 


played a vital part in the strug-|top posts, union. Empire State looks forward , te 
gles to stop the extradition to} A spokesman for the winning Another upset took place in the| achieving its unification on a local 
Southern jails of two Negro ref-|slate said the results showed “a\0:200-member Sperry Gyroscope and statewide level, despite the. 
ugees, Clarence Crenshawand Wil- desire on the part of our people IVE local. on Long Island, where 16 ace wrinkles still to be iron- 
lie Reid. for a more.militant program of re-|* Young shop steward, only four ed out between CIO and AFL. 


things, hampered labov’s. political ad ‘nencitliy enseried bs % Conlaadl ; years in the union, ousted the in-| /he merger deadline is next De- 
and legislative work and paid off 2 + sedialk nicéralt. electzion!: pres po! Sgpene sen ston Ths cumbent president. One issue here cember, and it.is considered likely 
nt pape cquee. ‘longshore, department store, and] people are in favor of . . ..a more| ‘YS apparently an effort by the old that, because of the key role-of 
It was.a year which saw some|other industries, with the workers aggressive collective bargaining administration to take tlie policy- New York in the national picture, 
breakthroughs for N.Y. labor in| worrying about their jobs in the! program -in negotiations both lo- making power out of the hands of} &Very effort will be exerted to 
civil rights and civil liberties. midst of the apparent continuing! cally and nationally.” a 150-member shop stewards coun-/ overcome differences and achieve 
It was a year which saw an over-| prosperity. ) The turmoil all vear on New cil. es ay this year in this state. When 
ge chant" tr ag ope . eee : 1 ) a that time comes, then the labor 
gthening of N.Y. labor on} For the first time, a Labor Ad-} yot,’s subways buses arose} At Republic Aircraft, on the £N. Y. will 
the economic front, but with some! visory Committee was set up for! from widespread discontent among other hand the young president of| a eee ; my ef ps 
labor spokesmen beginning to rec-|the State Commission Against Dis-/the workers with Transit Authori the Machinists local who led the} °'4, SSDI eed Wit alt of Soca 
: | ! Aone r : ; uthority| ~ |. : * ..| political life and struggles in the 
ognize the need for a searching ex-|crimination, with CIO and AFL! wage, sick leave, speedup, job se-| Militant 16-week strike early this nm 
amination of labor's. all : around were ones jointly to carry for- curity, and other policies and dis- ey we reelected — a slate by - —_— 
role, program and outlook in the ward. the anti-bias struggle in all! satisfaction also with m/|4# 3 to 1 majority. This administra-| .. eran 
Empire State. industries. of the Transport Waker Daten & tion had won power the year be- Saturday Parley 
* | An anti - discrimination break-| meet these mounting problems. fore over discontent among the Will Discuss 
1956 SAW THE STRIKES of through was scored on 18 railroads} In the absence of a union shop,| Workers with failure of the pre-/ ' 
the Westinghouse electrical work-| operating owt of New York, with) part of this dissatisfaction splashed vious leaders to aggressively fight Action on Rule 22 
ers, at Republic Aircraft, Macy's|a pledge to SCAD that there would! out into “splinter” outfits set up to the-company. THE TASK of putting pressure 
_ Department Store, Western New’ be no bias in hiring. oust the U. The workers’ dis-( In District 65, Retail, Wholesale! on the Senate to secure a chan 
York Steel, the Jongshoremen of| Some . 150,000 Puerto Rican| unity helped ‘the transit bosses.|& Dept. Store Union, the leader-| in Rule 22, and thus block a fili- 
the Port of New York, and many/workers have emerged as a major| But now, the TWU shows signs of|ship, sensitive to the membership’s| buster of. civil rights legislation, 
others. | , section of the labor movement in| actively responding to the work-|opinions, took strong measures} will be discussed Saturday after- 
There was the breakthrough for New. York, pressing for full inte-|ers pressures and has started ag-|“aimed at speedily correcting seri-|ndon’ in ‘a*conference at the Abys- 
the seamen who were screened off; gration and fighting corrupt efforts! gressive campaigns on shop griev-|ous weaknesses in the operations |sinia Baptist Church, 132 West 
the ships during the Korean War|by bosses and racketeering ele-|ances, sick leave rights, social se-|of the union. . . including large) 138th St. 
“security” hysteria and whose right'ments to exploit them. curity, job protection, and other/numbers of grievances unresolved| The Legislative and Leadership 
to ‘ry. papers was won in the’ The-spirit of rank and file union- key issues. lin the shops, and resulting in wide-| Conference was called by ~—Rep: 
sr el | Megs ~~ |Adam Clayton Powell. It will be 


FIVE UNIONS have banded together to oppose a State Power | yon-partisan and will deal also with 
Authority award of juicy con- —— school ségregation in New : York; 
tracts for St. Lawrence River hospital. discrimination; enforce- 
electric power to private cor- ment of the Supreme Court deci- 
porations at the expense of con- sions on public school segregation; 
suming public. A spokesmen for and political action. . 

the unions (Paper Workers, Auto 


Workers, Textile Workers, Hat, 


Cap & Millinery, and ILGWU), 4 ae 
charged Robert Moses, authority "Eta Ln 
- head, with favoring “big cor- 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


{ 
1956? What kind of a year 
was itfor the New York State 
labor movement, largest in the 
U. SAS | 
It was a year of aggressive 
struggles by workers against their 
bosses, and of growing rebellious- 
ness among rank and file unionists 
against all kinds of weakness in 
union Jeadership. - 
It was.a year of slow-motion, 
‘ jittle-progress merger negatiations 
- between city and state CIO and 
AFL leaders, which, among other 
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in shop 


‘Around World 
In 380 Days’ 
Voted Best Film 


and union 


(iERE’S ONE Santa Claus who knows the benefits of unionism. 
Virgit Connally, a professional Santa Claus for 30 years, says he is 
organizing his fellow Santa Clauses across the country and will 
apply to the AFL-CIO for a charter. “For the most part Santa 
Clauses are exploited, overworked and underpaid, and despite that, 
they have to look happy and jolly all day long.” The only thing he’s 
_worried about apparently is whether the AFL-CIO will charter a 
one-month a year seasonal union. 

* 

LABOR SOLIDARITY has 
been asked by the International ae ah te 
Longshoremen’s Association. The . pee me i 
ILA sent a letter to presidents of AL \ 7 mE, 
all national and international , 
unions from coast to coast ask- ies: 
ing for help in the union’s fight is 
against the anti-longshore ac- 
tions of the BiState Waterfront 
Commission and National Labor 
Relations Board. William V. 
Bradley, ILA president, warned 
that the infringements on the 
ILA’s collective bargaining 
rights were a danger to all of 
organized labor. Bradley also 
asked Goy. Harriman to order 
public hearmgs when the Legis- 
lature convenes in January and 
will take up new bills’ covering 
the BiState Commission’s func- 
tions. 


, 


* 

THE FIVE-MONTH-OLD STRIKE at the Jack Dempsey 
Restaurant ‘on Broadway is still on, with three locals of the Hotel’ & 
Restaurant Union. picketing daily.-Up to 1954, for 18 years, the 
union hele a contract here. Then, Jack Amiel, an open shop em- 
ployer, bought. inta. Dempsey’s, took. over active management and 
tried to break both the contract and the-unions. This is one of those 
small” union struggles which cries out for massive united labor 
support to defeat a stubborn open shop push in the heart of 
New_York. 

* 

THE RETAIL MINIMUM WAGE in N. Y. State will be upped 
to $1 effective Feb..15, it was announced by the State Labor Dept. 
This will apply to all cities with more than 10,000 population and to 
_ all of Westchester, Suffolk and Nassau counties. Elsewhere, the 
minimum will be 90 cents until Jan. 1, 1958, when it will go up to 
the $1 figure. About 600,000 retail employes wil be covered, of 
whom 100,000 are estimated to be now making below the new 
minimus. Labor had demanded a $1.25 minimum. 

* 


‘TEACHERS HAVE THE RIGHT to organize into unions. and 
to strike “under certain circumstances,” a Columbia U. law profes- 
_80r declared to public school administrators of New York and New 
Jersey. James P. Gifford said the teachers have “no alternative” to 
unionism if they want better conditions. They have a right to strike, 


porations rather than household- 
ers, and a big utility rather than 
a bunch of small municipalities 
and cooperatives.” The issue is 
before Gov. Hariman, who is be- 
ing asked to veto the proposed contracts with Reynolds Metal Co. 
and Niagara-Mohawk Power Co. 
x 

WAGE BOARDS covering hotel, beauty-service, confectionery, 
building service, amusements and camp counselors will be named 
“shortly,” Gov. Harriman said. These will look into state minimum 
wages for these workers who are not covered by the federal $1 
minimum, 

Labor, opposed to the cumbersome; slow-motion N. Y. State 
wage board set-up, wants to abolish it and wants the Legislature to 
enact a $1.25 statewide minimum wage for all employes. 

NON-FARM JOBS are at an all-time high of 6,060,000, accord- 
ing to Isador Lubin, Industrial Commissioner. This is for the state. 
But, in New York City, the downward pull of the soft goods indus- 
tries cut the number of jobs—while elsewhere, durable goods led an 


employment rise. 
Machinery hit post-war highs, but food, tobacco, apparel, tex- 
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about 90,000 in the state from the peak November of 1952. Jobs in 
vonsumers goods plants were off some 50,000 over November, 1955. 


x 


AN ANTI-BIAS gain was regis- 
tered by labor in the Automobile 
Club of N. Y., which has set up 
a special committee to study 
discrimination in hotels and re- 
sorts threughout the state. A 
resolution said that places y*hich 
discriminate. would be barred 
from the AAA listings which are 
extensively used by auto travel- 
ers. A-number of New York 
unions had pressed for such ac- 
tion, 

7 
UNION CONTRACTS go a long way. toward covering workers 
against hospital costs, a Cornell professor has found, but coverage 
of surgical and other ‘medical expenses is less adequate. Although 
‘Prof. Fred Slavick apparently did not look into another aspect, 
labor has long charged that fees for union members haye been 


hiked up outrageously. ) 
* 


BUFFALO AFL and CIO. city central bodies have levelled a. 


sharp attack on the local Chamber of Commerce and other em- 
loyer groups which have made plain they will press the Legislature 
or a state “right-to-work” law anda law against organizational 
picketing. The state Federation of Labor has called on all unions 
to be. on the. alért.. Increased COP majority in the-state and the 
Eisenhower tidal wave have apparently encouraged the big -cor 


Sixteen New York film critics 
have named “Around the 
World in 80 Days” the best picture 
of 1956 and called John Huston 
the best director for his spectacu- 
lar, “Moby Dick.” 
| They said Kirk Douglas was the 
‘year’s best actor for his portrayal 
‘of Vincent Van Gogh in “Lust for 
Life”. and voted Ingrid Bergman 
the year’s best actress for her “Anas- 
tasia.” 
| The critics decided they liked 
“La Strada” best among foreign 
films. They initiated a new award 
when they named S. J. Pereleman 
'best screen writer for his scripting 
'of “Around the World in 80 Days.” 
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USSR Offers 
Lower Costs 
To Tourists 


tiles, rubber and leather goods sank to post-war November lows. | 
Manufacturing jobs were off about 10,000 from a year/ago and | 


LONDON. — Foreign. tourists 
visiting Russia in 1957 will pay 
‘less for just about everything, the 
Soviet travel agency, Intourist, an- 
nounced, 

In a statement broadcast by 
Moscow’ Radio, Intourist said 
Westerners in particular will bere- 


~ | fit. The agency said it had worked 
‘out exchange agreements with half 


a dozen Western travel agencies 


to bring, Westerners to Russia. 


, The benefits include reduced 
rates on travel and 25 percent de- 
ductions in the costs of tours for 
“students, workers and intellectu- 
als,” Intourist said. 


1956 CAR OUTPUT 


OFF BY 2,000,000 


Detroit.-The large automobile 
industry will wind up the year 
with an output totaling more 
than two million cars below last 
years production of cars. 

With just another week left 
fer 1956, the total for the indus- 
try was 5,702,763 cars, compar- 
ed with 7,844,847 built‘last year 
for the same period. The Chrys- - 
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drop in output— of more than 
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